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METHODIST REVIEW 


SEPTEMBER, 1916 


AN AMERICAN GIRL AT THE FRENCH BATTLE 
FRONT—SECOND INSTALLMENT OF LETTERS 


February 27, 1916. 

Tuts a. M. a telegram came to expect 300 Dlessés this evening. 
The first time I have seen my salle vacant. And all those dear 
things I have been wooing back to life and strength were bundled 
off'to the station. All the best reserves of France have been hurry- 
ing to Verdun in these days to meet the Crown Prince’s attack. 
It is the sixth day of a conflict, they say, unprecedented. Know 
nothing except that every frontier town is crowded with wounded, 
and the battle rages, and we have retired several kilometers. The 
suspense is agonizing. 


February 27, 1916. 

All alone in my great salle! and, truth to tell, “la petite 
meére”’—that’s what the children call me now—is feeling pretty 
desolate as she looks down the two long rows of lifeless beds, all 
lined and squared for inspection, and only the dull, dim roar of 
the guns to break the stillness. The light falls softly enough 
through tri-colored folds, the stars after the storm wink kindly’ 
through the windows, there are fresh flowers on the table, and a 
smell of eau de javel and cleanliness everywhere; a scene to re- 
joice an inspector’s heart. Not mine. My thoughts follow those 
poor children, so rudely routed out of their beds this morning and 
sent trundling off in carts and browettes—anything one can find, 
since all available autos are requisitioned for Verdun—to the 
station, to make room for the latest victims of the Crown Prince. 
And I see my poor “squelette”—well-fattened now, but pale with 
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distress, and far too frail still to undertake a forty-eight-hour 
journey ; and his next-door neighbor—the Tuffier triumph—‘“‘notre 
chére Jean,” who so adores petting; and my gold-haired, pink- 
cheeked little Sergeant Vic—the prize baby, who looked so sweet 
in a white chemise (I confess to the weakness of reserving the 
best-looking one for him), and who was more afraid of being 
tickled than of having his fracture dressed—and all the others, 
perfectly miserable to go, but resigned with that matchless resigna- 
tion that characterizes the French poilu. The Médecin-Chef had 
a telegram this morning demanding every bed in the Ambulance, 
after which came a series of orders and counter-orders, and making 
and unmaking and remaking of beds, and shifting and replacing 
of patients, enough to make us all lose our minds if we hadn’t 
been drilled by months of the same thing; with the final result 
that everybody is gone, including several operés still dull with 
chloroform. After all this scurry and frantic cleaning the blessés 
may not arrive for a day or two, “mats dans la vie militaire 1 ne 
faut jamais chercher a comprendre.” 

Meantime, this Verdun affair keeps us all at tremendous 
tension: the seventh day of the attack and still the engines of de- 
struction hammer as guns never hammered since the begin- 
ning of time. First we lost, then we gained, now no one knows 
what is happening. There’s always the far-off cannonade to re- 
mind us of the epoch, there’s generally an alerte overhead, and 
the other night going home was really dramatic. It was the night 
when two entire corps d’armée passed through Vitry, a continuous 
stream of camions from five o’clock in the afternoon till four or 
five the next morning. I had to cross the line of march, and for 
over a half hour I stood watching, fascinated, forgetful of the 
cold and the hard work next morning, while one after one the 
autos passed at even pace, the single little light shielded above to 
trick the aeros and the cold, comfortless inside crowded with 
armed men singing and jesting as though it were a hay ride on an 
August evening. They had no idea where they were going, most 
of them hadn’t even a cigarette, it was unbearably cold and damp, 
but nobody seemed to care. They were all going to help the 
copains together, and together they sang as if it were all a big 
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jest: “Aupres de ma blonde, tara, tara, tara, ra, ra,” etc., and one 
was dangerously near having the sand-man drowned out of one’s 
eyes. Now we know those joy-riders are all at Verdun and many 
of them will never come back. 


March 13, 1916. 

The last you heard of me I was waiting for wounded. Well, 
they came—300 in one night—the latest victims of Verdun, in 
such a condition as beggars description and pales all my former 
experience. We’ve never had such a rush as this, and the Ambu- 
lance, decimated by illness as it is just now, was quite demor- 
alized. Usually the rough filth of the trenches is removed in the 
depouillage, but on that night there was no time for such dainti- 
ness, and they were dumped right into their beds with all manner 
of blood and mud caked to their shivering bodies. Imagine my 
despair over my clean sheets, so hard to come by! But such de- 
spair was too trivial beside the horrors one was powerless to cope 
with. Both operating rooms worked all night and all the next day 
and most of the next night (the same équipe/), but in spite of that 
more than one life was lost that could have been saved had there 
been a third. Most of my blessés arrived with their first pansement 
(provisoire), which had been done five days before. Even in 
winter you may know what that means and the kind of work it 
gave me—almost without sleep—for the next two days. One 
poor fellow, an Arab, and as beautiful a son of Islam as ever 
ranged the desert, had lain two days with an undressed wound in 
the leg before he was picked up. As soon as I looked at his body 
I knew it was gangréne gazeuse, but whether too far advanced for 
intervention I did not know. The pulse was scarcely perceptible. 
I tried to stoke him with cafeine and camphorated oil while I 
waited for the surgeon—a tragically long wait; and this is the 
worst of these arrivals en masse, for one is proverbially alone— 
trusting to heaven and a hasty glance that none of the other new- 
comers needed me as much. When B. came at last he said the 
gases had gained the abdomen and there was nothing to be done. 
I had him carried into the salle d’isolement, where, in accordance 
with the latest adaptation of Darwin’s law, I should have aban- 
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doned him for the others. But, being more a creature of sentiment 
than reason, I couldn’t, and happily my duty didn’t require it, for 
no one else was in extremis. So every few minutes I slipped in to 
do something perfectly useless that might perhaps give a ray of 
comfort. He was perfectly conscious, talked disconnectedly of 
home and mother, wondered if I’d let him stay with me a day or 
two before being sent a l’intérieur: “Je suis si fatigué.” When | 
washed the blood from his face and hands—half-furtively, for 
here they ridicule such things—he took my hands and kissed them ; 
then I gave him half an injection of morphine, unable to bear the 
thought of his suffering alone and knowing no one would go to 
him, and left toward dawn to get a few hours’ sleep before the next 
day’s engagement. 

“Vous partez, Mile?” 

“Oui, mon enfant; il faut etre bien sage, et bien dormir. 
Je viendrat de bonne heure, quand nous allons écrire une donne 
longue lettre a ta maman.” 

He made a movement as if to detain me. Then changing to 
Arab—“‘Alesh,” he murmured, which is equivalent to our “God's 
will be done”—and smiled faintly. A few hours later when | 
opened the door the bed was empty and only a ghastly pool where 
he had lain. But I mustn’t tell you any more of such tales. 


March 14, 1916. 

All my tmfirmiers were ill at once and I only had two 
wretched greenhorns through the next week (a little too ignorant 
even to peel our daily cartload of potatoes). With such guests 
you can imagine I had no chance to write even a card. A “travail 
fou” with thirty pansements a day, and everybody to wash from 
head to foot, and beds to make, and a good deal of the carrying, 
besides the temperature and usual details, and preparing the ma- 
terials, you can’t wonder that I slipped up on a letter. Now things 
are oft less frantic, but busy enough, and I’ve written this jagged 
document at “plusieurs reprises.” It must get off now. 

Just one word. In all these months I don’t believe I’ve ever 
mentioned the exquisite compensation that comes almost daily in 
the shape of cards and letters from my children, often very illiter- 
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ate, but so full of heart. “Chére petite mére,” they begin. “Ma 
bonne petite maman.” “Notra gentille Mademoiselle Miss,” ete. 
And Gaston—you remember my nasty, adorable Gaston! He 
writes me regularly from the trenches. Yesterday I got another 
poem, written under a bombardment, decorated with crossed 
swords—croix de guerre—very chic, entitled, “Non, Verdun Ja- 
mais!” He's the best patriot in the republic, is Gaston, and my! 
how he does love to trumpet victory, and curses on the Kaiser. I'll 
copy it for you when I have a moment. 


March 16, 1916. 

I never finished the story of Captain M. Occasion- 
ally, I’d hear a firm step along the salle, and a clear voice call out: 
“Is Mademoiselle Miss visible?” and there he stood at the door 
of my cage (salle de pansements is too dignified) as good to see 
and bracing as a channel breeze. Lithe and muscular, in a uniform 
that fitted, with a face absolutely handsome because of its honest 
ugliness, and high-bred withal. If I weren’t too busy (work was 
slack then) we’d talk wounded and “front” and “back” and his 
wife, who was an American girl, and must be one of those raving 
beauties who occasionally subjugate the haughty principles of 
Albion’s ungenerous sons. Captain M. might regret a suffragette 
but he’d never harm her! One day he said, “What would you like 
for your blessés? You can have anything you'd like!” I gasped, 
and stammered something about gum-drops or cigarettes. “Is 
that all? Wouldn’t you like a gramophone? That’s better than a 
piano—no work for you—and if you move on you can take it with 
you.” Would I? I almost wept right there as I thought of the 
joy of the children who never have anything to relieve the mo- 
notony except some occasional silly prank of mine that is never 
musical, So it was arranged that I should have one straight from 
England with all the latest records, and meantime he’d “steal a 
march on the boys” and lend us theirs. The next day he appeared 
with fifty francs’ worth of cigarettes and the gramophone. You 
may believe we worked those records as they have never been 
worked before, with such joyous results! It was rather a shock 
when the very day after came a telegram—ominously prophetic 
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of Verdun—that ordered the Saint John’s Ambulance away— 
“destination inconnu.” Captain M. came to say good-by and get 
the gramophone. On leaving he gave me one hundred francs to 
‘buy paper for them to write to their best girls.” Just one week 
later, Sunday noon, as I crossed the court, my gallant Englishman 
appeared. He had come all the way from Bar-le-Duc to wish me 
good-day. He admired my stock of bandages and I made him up a 
package, and meantime we had a good talk about the world in 
general. It was good to talk to some one who really thinks and 
feels. That was the last I saw of him, nor have I heard. I hope 
with all my heart those bandages weren’t prophetic. 

Well, I’m getting to Paris—after six months here—day after 
to-morrow. I can’t believe it, hate to go, am almost afraid to, as 
if the ennui of separation from work were a beast that could de- 
vour me. But there is another big evacuation, and as there is a tie- 
up somewhere in the transportation system, now that we depend on 
Verdun instead of Champagne, it is a strategic moment to take 
a breathing space and arrange my affairs in Paris. You'll get a 
daily explanation of all that, and in my next I’ll tell you the su- 
preme delight of the Victory that has sheltered me with her re- 
assuring wing, and brought me such eloquent message from you 
as no words could have expressed. 


Paris, March 19, 1916. 

After exactly six months to-day since I quitted her behold me 
once more in the arms of the enchantress. Her embrace is a bit 
stifling and her charms none too vivid, but then I haven’t much 
chance to fall under her spell, pressed as I am by the affairs of the 
moment and haunted by the dear wistful faces I have left. 

Since you’ve always been so eager for details of my life “on 
duty” perhaps you’d like to know what happens when I’m off it, 
and why, of all times, when this affair of Verdun is at its height 
I should take an opportunity to slip out of my trench. It looks so 
decidedly queer, and I have learned so thoroughly the incomparable 
advantages of telling the truth on all octasions whatsoever, that 
you might as well know, now that I’m as hale as ever, that I am 
the proud and swift vanquisher of the most gorgeous attack of 
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grippe you ever saw. It only lasted five days (in bed) but I had 
forty degrees and some tenths every day, with every symptom 
known to the connoisseur—complete extinction of several senses 
and impairment of the rest—and I got the best of it with a celerity 
that should win me a doctor’s degree at least and a decoration for 
my good vieille, who attended my wants with an enthusiastic 
faithfulness. It passed off beautifully, an innocent enough result 
of the government’s economy in coal and the really too hard work 
I had after the first invoice from Verdun. 

Behold me, then, restored but shaky, with that indefinite feel- 
ing in one’s propellers that follows a fever. I returned to my 
“service” but didn’t feel brilliant, and when I heard there was 
prospect of another evacuation, having matters to discuss with 
Madame Carnet, I concluded it was the time appointed to migrate 
if I wanted to be fresh for the coming strain, which will be fierce. 
The Médecin-Chef, who has never failed to show me his con- 
fidence and esteem, wanted to give me an unlimited “permission,” 
with such advice, to “stoke up” for the summer. But I chose to 
fix ten days, which I can prolong later if I choose. 

My birthday party, which couldn’t be held on the right day 
because I was in bed, we had on Friday afternoon—two big cakes, 
all soft and creamy inside, with a candle for each blessé ; a canny 
way of concealing my age, which nearly coincided. We had it 
just after supper, for there’s little time for mirth and trifling, and 
it being nearly dark, with lovely stars outside, the little constella- 
tion on the table showed up bravely. It’s astonishing how these 
children, old and young, love anything that shines. Indeed it was 
their delight over the tree at Christmas that made me think of 
having a birthday party—a fete, as you know, that I usually prefer 
to suppress. But it was excuse for candles, and no time for private 
aversions, and I admit I never saw such a successful party. Even 
the two fractures that groan all the time and the smashed-up 
estragale who expects to lose his foot forgot to be miserable; and 
the big butcher, who is furious with all of us because we don’t re- 
lieve him of his left arm (he swears it’s no use to let a joint like 
that grow any longer, and treats our really good and conscientious 
surgeon for a fool every time he sees him) softened to a smile. 
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Then on Saturday morning (yesterday) I took the early 
train. Don’t imagine I lack the protection of the church. It 
awaited me at the station in the shape of good Pasteur Saintenac, 
who represents the Protestant persuasion at the Ambulance in a 
mild and godly way. For the rest, he does the work of a simple 
infirmier auxiliaire: runs errands, takes the guard, and washes 
dishes very submissively, and gives you the impression that he 
would court persecution “as unto the Lord.” When he does the 
dishes in my salle if I have a possible moment I always go and 
help, with an instinctive effort to equalize the unfitness of things, 
Pasteur S. was awfully concerned about my going off alone. If 
the recent birth of his son hadn’t put his wife in the im- 
possibility of receiving visitors he would have insisted on my 
accepting his humble hospitality. Utterly useless to explain that 
Paris was a sort of home to me, that I had friends there and much 
to do. He must needs meet me on the platform with his hands 
full of letters addressed to pastors, and other good people in Paris, 
to be delivered in person. In these letters he exhorts his friends 
to surround me with sympathy and Christian affection. Of course 
it’s sweet of him, but I have no idea of playing postman around 
Paris, and what to do with these blessed documents I don’t know. 

It was a lovely morning, soft and silvered with light mists 
that veiled the rising sun. I had forgotten the world was so beau- 
tiful, that spring tints were so delicious, that the forms of trees 
and brooks and clustering villages were so alluring. I assure you 
that an optical alteration takes place when you have looked at 
nothing earnestly but white sheets, alas! too often gray, and pale 
faces and red wounds for a long time, and your retina gets sensitive 
to beauty in a way that is amazing. At Chalons there came into 
my compartment—first class, if you please, which is rather hand- 
some of the government—a lieutenant of the 251st Infantry, going 
home on five days’ leave. Of course we began to talk about Verdun, 
and if I had any doubts about a victory final and complete this 
stalwart soldier, fresh from the trenches, was ready to dissipate 
them. He’d “seen war” at less than fifty meters from the start, 
and moreover his wife and children, mother and sisters, had been 
held prisoners in the invaded district for over a year, but “nous les 
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aurons, les sales Boches!”’ he kept reiterating with a conviction 
that couldn’t be doubted. Altogether it was a profitable journey, 
and most surprising. We arrived nearly on schedule time. At the 
beginning of the ruse, the trains sometimes took twenty-two hours 


between Paris and Vitry. 

My coming to this hotel was an invention of b’s in obedience 
to my request for something cheap and central, Passy being out of 
the question at least during the first days of my sojourn. Poor 
lad! I suppose he was also influenced by the fact that his father’s 
pharmacy sits imposingly at the corner and that I could call on 
his complaisant paternal in case of need. The situation is ex- 
cellent, right near the Opera, within a stone’s throw of every place 
I want to go, so that on the whole it suits me exactly. 


March 21, 1916. 

Well! The charm of the charmer is beginning to tell, and | 
keep repeating to myself what you so often used to say when we 
went out together, “Was there ever such a place as Paris?” It isa 
particularly rare moment, too, clouds and soft sun, the ghost of a 
green shimmer along that most triumphant of all vistas, up the 
Elysian fields, violets and jonquils at every street corner, and flags 
and trophies a-flutter everywhere in honor of our illustrious visi- 
tors. For yesterday the Generalissimo Cadorna arrived, amid a 
furor of “Viva U'Jtalia.” To-day it is the turn of Serbia’s illus- 
trius prince to drown his misfortune in sympathy and champagne. 
(I’ve seen so much luster about everywhere, I suppose that’s why 
I repeated the adjective.) To my great disgust I could see neither 
of them; but the Red Cross is an absorbing profession, and if one 
is to be worthy of its insignia one might as well make up one’s mind 
not to do or think about anything else. All day I’ve spent chasing 
about, seeing officers and secretaries and dignitaries, with rather 
better results than one generally gets when affairs are taken out in 
talking. Also, I’ve had opened my cases recently arrived from 
you and Miss K, and Miss C., and somebody in Boston—(I can’t 
find out whom), to see what they contained, after which they will 
be closed, ready to follow me to the scene of action. They had 
just come a little while ago, so no time has been lost. O, what a 
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harvest! When I saw those dear little wash-cloths, and hot water 
bags and rings, and oil-cloth, and malted milk, I almost wept; and 
what a blessing to have all that cotton and gauze! The coming 
months will melt it fast enough, and heaven only knows where 
the material is to come from to close up all the wounds that will 
be made before next autumn. Thank God, there is you to “hold 
up my hands,” as you call it, that would too often drop lifeless in 
sheer despair. Say what you will, it is you and you only that are 
responsible for all the magnificent help, and you, who have be 
friended France ever since I was born, are helping here now as 
valiantly as anyone living. Also I went to the Comité des Secours 
Americains—a spacious, elegant interior, with high windows look- 
ing toward the Seine and the prettiest bevy of busy stenographers. 
We do things well and no mistake, as I took pains to tell the nice, 
drawly Georgian sub-secretary who attended to me. But the best 
thing I did during the day was to arrange with a deputy to see 
Godard about certain things and acts of the Service de Santé on the 
front. 
March 22, 1916. 

I simply couldn’t finish this last night, being just dog-tired 
with talking. Haven’t done much to-day in consequence, which is 
perhaps a good thing. Straying along the Boulevard des Capu- 
cines I came across a vitrine full of articles made by the blessé in 
hospitals. No better charity in the world, so I modestly encouraged 
it by buying some knick-knacks for you: a pendant, a barette for 
your hair, and a bead ornament. Don’t be alarmed, the former are 
not silver nor are those real amethysts, but neither are they too 
common looking, and as the authentic work of poor mutilés you 
may deign to wear them. I shall send thein all together, and trust 
they won’t be sunk. The maker’s name is on all except the beads. 

I read the Hill-Top on the Marne when I was getting over 
grippe, and found it perfectly charming. The first and only 
book I’ve read since I took to soldiering. 


Paris, March 23, 1916. 
With the instinct of self-preservation (not to say revolt) that 
you’ve seen of old after a shopping bout I’ve fled to this graceful 
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rotunda overlooking the chimney pots to restore my scattered 
faculties with a cup of China tea. There are soft blue flowers 
on the table, the tea found the “right spot,” and I have a satisfying 
sense of commissions finished which gives me the right to laze 
for the afternoon. O the luxury of “staying put” and doing noth- 
ing! Moreover, there is the Eiffel Tower, all dim and fantastic 
off yonder against an opal sky, standing guardian like over the 
safety of Paris, sentinel at her aerial portal, and challenging all 
sorts of vague verses that are hesitating there at the back of my 
brain. Let them lie! I’m sure I’d trip up on their feet, and it’s 
much more profitable to have a good cosy chat with you, and tell 
you all my intimate commonplaces, than double over a rhyme. 

A heightened morale is gaining all along the front of hopeful 
significance. The spirit of the men from Verdun is infinitely 
brighter than those of Champagne in September. Not that the 
latter were depressed, but these have a light on their faces as if 
they really saw the end of the tunnel. God grant it! 

In my letter posted this a. m. I thanked you for the Hill-Top 
tale. It is a good experience, spiritedly sketched, and I like the 
lady’s pluck. It was so diverting to read English again after so 
long. 

During this harangue the lights in the boulevard below have 
begun to come out, and the Eiffel Tower has faded into the mist. 
[ must hasten to post. this. 

[ get such touching letters from Vitry. My infirmiers want 


me back. 
l ( t , / 
Maduuwrth was 
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BROWNING’S INDICTMENT OF ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM 


Ir the papal authorities had placed many poems of Robert 
Browning under their ban it should have caused him no surprise. 
Many literary productions are pilloried in the Index for offenses 
less grave than are found in some of his shorter poems and in 
whole passages in many of the longer ones. No writer of English 
verse has placed Roman Catholic leaders and practices in such an 
unlovely light. ‘In none but polemical works is that Church so 
openly condemned, and few writers of Anti-Romanist polemical 
works strike harder than these poems. “But,” says an objector, 
“Browning wrote poetry. He did not conduct arguments.” [| 
answer, “Yes, but remember that he was a man of amazing knowl- 
edge, unpurchasable honor, and his poetry was chiefly about men 
and women and their motives, and reflected actual conditions.” In 
art, correct drawing is more important than color or light. In 
literature, fidelity to the facts of life is a canon not to be broken. 
If literary artistry garnishes falsehood the author is dishonest and 
his work a fraud of deepest dye; a crime against society. Much 
of this condemnation of Romanism is found in The Ring and The 
Book, and this great poem is founded upon documentary evidence 
set down in “this square old yellow book” where the record of 
Guido’s trial for murder was bound up. Browning mastered its 
contents. In his own words: 


“I fused my live soul and that inert stuff 
Before attempting smithcraft, 


The life in me abolished the death of things, 
Deep calling unto deep: as then and there 
Acted itself over again once more 

The tragic piece.” 


Browning knew Italy. Florence was his adopted home. . He 
knew the history of the Roman Catholic Church through the 
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centuries of which he wrote. He was deeply convinced of the 
fundamental place of religion in life, and was hurt in his most 
sensitive spot when those who were supposed to be shepherds proved 
to be wolves destroying the flocks. His condemnation of Romanism 
as it existed in the times and lands of which he wrote is dispas- 
sionate, and wholly incidental to other purposes. He does not 
revile, he reveals. The lens of his literary camera was wide-angled, 
sharp, and very rapid. If evil comes out in his poetical pictures 
it is because it was before his camera and was “taken.” At the 
close of that matchless poem on the sacredness of true marriage— 
The Ring and The Book—Browning gives his own literary creed, 
which perfectly answers any critic who tvould contend that the art 
of poetry cannot be harnessed to the serious and far-reaching 
service of truth: 


“Why take the artistic way to prove so much? 
Because it is the glory and good of Art 

That Art remains the one way possible 

Of speaking truth, to mouths like mine at least. 
How look a brother in the face and say, 

‘Thy right is wrong; eyes hast thou yet art blind; 
Thine ears are stuffed and stopped, despite their length; 
And, oh, the foolishness thou countest faith!’ 

But Art—wherein man nowise speaks to men, 

Only to mankind—Art may tell a truth 

Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought, 
Nor wrong the thought missing the mediate word. 
So may you paint your picture, twice show truth, 
Beyond mere imagery on the wall; 

So, note by note, bring music from your mind, 
Deeper than ever e’en Beethoven dived; 

So write a book shall mean beyond the facts, 
Suffice the eye, and save the soul beside.” 


One of the indictments brought by Browning against the 
teachings of Rome is that it cheapens forgiveness, and that it 
makes the way of the transgressor easy when God makes it hard. 
In the last speech of Count Guido Franceschini, before he is be- 
headed for stabbing his wife Pompilia, Guido is made to say: 


“Tt must be, 
From law its fiercest, there’s a wink somewhere.” 
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That is, though Sinai blazes its Thou shalt and its Thou shalt 
not, “there’s a wink somewhere” ; a knowing smirk which as good 
as says, “but you will get off nevertheless.” The charge is not a 
new one, but everyone familiar with conditions in countries where 
the confessional has exercised its natural influence for centuries 
knows that this indictment is true to life. As the Archbishop of 
Bogota says, in a pastoral letter to rebuke the immorality of his 
clergy (December, 1908) : 


“And yet there are priests who only rarely go to confession, and 
others who never confess at all. There are those that select easy-going 
confessors who pass over everything and then give absolution; and there 
are not wanting others whose Confession is nothing more than a sad routine 
practiced between one sin and another, to their own deception.” (Italics 
mine. H. C. 8.) 


In the nature of the case it must be that confession becomes in 
numberless instances such “a sad routine.” When God forgives 
our sin he couples that gracious act with another of even greater 
meaning for our souls. He regenerates the moral nature, taking 
away the stony heart of our flesh and giving us clean hearts. With 
his promise of true forgiveness run the wondrous words, “and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.”’ Even if we believed in the 
power of the priest to forgive sin we know that he cannot change 
the innermost heart of the penitent and send him from the con- 
fessional “a new creature in Christ Jesus.” With the same sinful 
nature, and with life running on in the same old channels, the 
same sins will be committed. For the devout soul what is there 
but the “sad routine practiced between one sin and another?” Let 
this path be trodden often, and every time a man “of like passions” 
with the one who makes the confession pronouncing so easily the 
formula of forgiveness and fixing a conventional penance, which 
in turn can be avoided by the payment demanded for an indulgence, 
there must grow up in the mind of a thoughtful worshiper the 
idea that “there’s a wink somewhere” for any sin, and man has 
made tolerable what God made terrible. 

One of his characters strikes hard at the alleged miraculous 
cures effected when sick or halt or blind touch certain relics. He 
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shows the essential hypocrisy of the church authorities in en- 
couraging their use by the ignorant at Lourdes and Lujan, and at 
countless Catholic shrines and churches all over the world. He 
says: 


“*Here’s a shred 
Of saintly flesh, a scrap of blessed bone, 
Raised King Cophetua, who was dead, to life 
In Mesopotamy twelve centuries since, 
Such was its virtue!’ twangs the Sacristan, 
Holding the shrine-box up with hands like feet 
Because of gout in every finger joint. 
Does he bethink him to reduce one knob, 
Allay one twinge, by touching what he vaunts? 
I think he half uncrooks fist to catch fee, } 
But, for the grace, the quality of cure,— } 
Cophetua was the man put that to proof! 
Not otherwise your faith is shrined and shown 
And shamed at once; you banter while you bow!” 


Could any ordered and merciless polemic put the case more 
vividly? Would it be possible to strike the sordidness and super- 
stition of relic-touching a harder blow? One sees it as in a flash 
of heaven’s own light, and revelation is enough. 

Church unity is constantly preached by the Roman Catholic 
Church. In season and out of season her writers and preachers 
hold Protestants up to ridicule because of their divisions and their 
supposed antagonisms, and their own condition of union is played 
up as one in which all is love and harmony, the union for which 
our Lord prayed. Browning shows that this outward unity but 
poorly hides the petty hatreds and bitter jealousies, the un-Chris- 
tian and sinful animosities between monk and monk and bishop 
and bishop. In the powerful novel, La Roma, the same thing is 
set forth in grim detail with nothing untrue or even unreal except 
the names of characters and places. In his “Soliloquy of the 
Spanish Cloister” the poet lets us see the true conditions prevailing 
in a monastery where Roman Catholic leaders would have us 
believe the inmates were living in Christian unity, had given up 
all selfish ends and were spending lives of brotherly service all 
lapped in love. The entire poem should be read. A few of its 
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lines only can be quoted here. A monk speaks under his breath of 
his brother monk: 


“Gr-r-r—there, go, my heart’s abhorrence! 
Water your d——d flower pots, do! 

If hate killed men, Brother Lawrence, 
God’s blood, would not mine kill you. 


Hell dry you up with its flames!” 


In the last stanza the monk is represented as called to the 
evening service of prayer. He is repeating the solemn Latin words 
of the service, his eye being fixed on the hated brother monk. 
How far his own heart was from that “fullness of grace,” love, and 
oneness in spirit for which Christ prayed may be judged as we 
hear him sing or repeat four words of evening prayers and then, 
in the same breath, utter his hate: 


“Plena Gratia. 
Ave, Virgo! Gr-r-r—you swine!” 


In “The Bishop Orders His Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church,” 
we see a Roman prelate stricken to his death. As the last agonies 
approach he calls his “sons” to his bedside and gives them his 
dying messages. They are not spiritual advices. They convey no 
idea of rapture in seeing so soon the face of Christ and meeting 
those whom he “has loved long since and lost awhile.” Neither 
are they tender words for the flock of St. Praxed’s Church, where 
he had longed served. No, all was of a desire to have revenge on 
a former Bishop—a tomb built in St. Praxed’s, as was the custom 
in Italy, to perpetuate his name and memory. And one so match- 
less in its beauty as to outshine the plain stone of a hated rival. 
His first thought was that the marble must be of the finest kind 
and purest quality. He demands: 


“Peach-blossom marble all, the rare, the ripe 
As fresh-poured red wine of a mighty pulse.” 


But quality of marble and its particular niche were not uppermost 
in his mind. They were means to an end. That end was revenge. 
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Here is this aged bishop spending his last breath scheming for the 
erection of a marble memorial which should be better placed and 


far outshine 


“Old Gandolph with his paltry onion-stone.” 


His words burn. They well up from an inward molten rage not 
cooled by divine grace, lapse of years, or even by the chilling 
waters of the river of death. 


“I fought 
With tooth and nail to save my niche, ye know; 
—Old Gandolph cozened me despite my care; 
Shrewd was that snatch from out the corner South 
He graced his carrion with, God curse the same! 


Put me where I may look at him! 
For Gandolph shall not choose but see and burst! 


And then how I shall lie through centuries 
And hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 
And see God made and eaten all day long, 
And feel the steady candle flame, and taste 
Good strong thick stupefying incense smoke!” 


Can anyone imagine Christ being pleased with an outward 
ecclesiastical unity when hatreds, jealousies and a stronger than 
death passion for revenge burn in the hearts of its leaders? But 
the intrepid poet goes further. He declares in line after line that 
immorality existed among monks and priests and bishops, and 
that even cardinals were not free from suspicion. In this same 
poem Browning not only shows the desire for revenge which 
whipped up the failing strength of the dying Bishop, but shows that 
this celibate Bishop had reared a family of sons to whont he openly 
bequeathed his villas, and upon whom he relied for the material, 
location and workmanship of the tomb which was to surpass the 
tomb of “Old Gandolph.” 


“Draw round my bed: is Anselm keeping back? 
Nephews—sons mine . . . ah God, I know not! Well— 
She men would have to be your mother once, 

Old Gandolph envied me, so fair she was! 
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What's done is done, and she is dead beside, i 
Dead long ago, and I am Bishop since. 

Sons, all have I bequeathed you, villas, all, 

That brave Frascati villa with its bath. 


All lapis, all, sons! Else I give the Pope 
My villas! Will ye ever eat my heart? 
Ever your eyes were as a lizard’s quick, 
They glitter like your mother’s for my soul. 


Your tall pale mother with her talking eyes. 


Old Gandolph ... 
As still he envied me, so fair she was!” 


At the last, as a final incentive to impel his sons to carry out his 
dying requests about the tomb, he promises, in words I shall not 
quote, to pray for the gratification of their basest passions. 


Count Guido Franceschini had spent more than a quarter of 


a century in Rome 


and he knew the double life that was led by many an ecclesiastical 
leader. 


“In culture of Rome’s most productive plant— 
A cardinal,” 


In Guido’s last speech before his execution he is address- 


ing a cardinal who had come to his cell to help prepare him for 
death. He says: 


In the Pope’s monologue in The Ring and The Book 


“Go eat your heart, you'll never be a Pope! 

Inform me, is it true you left your love, 

A Pucci, for promotion in the Church? 

She’s more than in the Church—in the churchyard! 
Plautilla Pucci, your affianced bride, 

Has dust now in the eyes that held the love, 


‘Deny myself’ meant simply pleasure you, 

The sacred and superior, save the mark! 
You—whose stupidity and insolence 

I must defer to, soothe at every turn— 

Whose swine-like snuffling greed and grunting lust 
I had to wink at or help gratify.” 
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condemnation is pronounced upon the young priest Girolamo (his 
brother the Abate has just been called a “fox-faced brute”) : 


“Pass to the next, 
The boy of the brood, the young Girolamo, 
Priest, Canon, and what more? nor wolf nor fox, 
But hybrid, neither craft nor violence 
Wholly, part violence part craft; such cross 
Tempts speculation: will both blend one day 
And prove hell’s better product? 


For there’s a new distinctive touch, I see, 
Lust—lacking in the two—hell’s own blue tint 
That gives a character and marks the man.” 


Perhaps no one passage so perfectly discloses the naked 
worldliness and unspirituality of the Roman Church in the six- 
teenth century as that which describes the entrance of the young 
aristocrat of Arezzo, Guiseppe Capousacchi, into the priesthood, 
toward which he had been directed from his childhood, and his 
progress under episcopal tutelage. A great-uncle had been a 
bishop in Arezzo and the young man says: 

“You see, 
For his sake, how it was I had a right 
To the self-same office, bishop in the egg, 
So grew in the garb, and prattled in the school, 


Was made expect, from infancy almost, 
The proper mood o’ the priest.” 


The hour came when the final vows of celibacy, chastity, and 
poverty were to be taken. He was honest, and he drew back, 
“awe-struck,” saying: 


“*How shall holiest flesh 
Engage to keep such vow inviolate?— 
How much less mine? I know myself too weak, 
Unworthy! Choose a worthier, stronger man.’ 
And the very Bishop smiled and stopped my mouth 
In mid-protestation. ‘Incapable? 
Qualmish of conscience? Thou ingenious boy! 
Clear up the clouds and cast thy scruples far! 
I satisfy thee there’s an easier sense 
Wherein to take such vow than suits the first 
Rough rigid reading. .. . 
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Nobody wants you in these latter days 

To prop the Church by breaking your backbone— 
As the necessary way was once, we know, 

When Diocletian flourished and his like. 

That building of the buttress work was done 

By martyrs and confessors: let it bide, 

Add not a brick, but where you see a chink 

Stick in a sprig of ivy, or root a rose 

Shall make amends and beautify the pile! 


Renounce the world? Nay, keep and give it us! 


Saint Paul has had enough and to spare, I trow 
Of ragged runaway Onesimus: 

He wants the right hand with the signet ring 
Of King Agrippa, now, to shake and use.’” 


This episcopal leader goes on advising that the candidate for 
orders should cultivate his “superior gift of making madrigals” 
and become a society leader while a priest. He took the vows. 
“Those terms changed all,”’ and later on the same Bishop advises 
him in his duties: 
“*Enough attention to the Countess now, 
The young one; ‘tis her mother rules the roast, 
We know where, and puts in a word: go pay 


Devoir to-morrow morning after mass! 

Break that rash promise to preach Passion Week 
Rome’s the essential harbor; make for port, 
Crowd sail, crack cordage! And your cargo be 

A polished presence, a genteel manner, wit 

At will, and tact at every pore of you.” 


Browning shows the hold that the Roman Catholic Church 
maintains over families by the influence of the priests over women. 
This comes out in many ways, and in far too wide a range of his 
poems to permit of adequate illustrative quotations. Abate Paolo, 


who had been 


“Established here at Rome these thirty years, 
Who played the regular game,—priest and Abate, 
Made friends, owned house and land, became of use 
To a personage” 


—a Cardinal—tells his older brother, Guido, that it will not be 
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difficult for him as a priest to arrange a money-making marriage 
for the penniless count. He offers his services, only stipulating 
that the business be left entirely in his hands. 
“Only, you see 
‘Tis I, this time, that supervise your lead. 


Priests play with women, maids, wives, mothers—why? 
These play with men and take them off our hands.” 


The crafty priest hies him away 


“To the woman dealer in perukes, a wench 
I and some others settled in the shop 
At Place Colonna.” 


Fitting fee brings out the fact that Pompilla, the child of Violante 
and Pietro, is thirteen, beautiful, and rich enough to bring Count 
Guido a competence. Thence at once to the modest home. Paolo 
sees the supposed mother, and dazzles her middleclass brain by 
proposing Count Guido as a husband for their beautiful daughter. 
Lovers of Browning will recall the smooth, Jesuitical putting of 
the case by Paolo to Violante as related by The Other Half-Rome. 
Those who have not read it should turn to The Ring and The 
Book and see this priest “in action.” He glosses, suppresses, 
idealizes and distorts, not only the facts, but his real motive, as 
he needed to do to win so desperate a case. Tertium Quid says 
of this interview: 

“According to the words, each cheated each, 

But in the unexpressed barter of thoughts 

Each did give and did take the thing designed, 


The rank on this side and the cash on that— 
Attained the object of the traffic so.” 


And again, the same disinterested party says: 


“The straight backbone-thought of the crooked speech 
Were just—I Guido truck my name and rank 
For so much money and youth and female charms— 
‘We Pietro and Violante give our child 
And wealth to you for a rise i’ the world thereby.’ ” 


Pietro forbade the marriage, but Paolo carried his point. “Letting 
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pass a little day or two,” Violante contrived a clandestine marriage, 


“Transfer complete, why, Pietro was apprised. 
Violante sobbed the sobs and prayed the prayers, 
And said the serpent tempted so she fell, 

Till Pietro had to clear his brow apace 

And make the best of matters: wrath at first,— 
How else? pacification presently,— 

Why not?—could flesh withstand the impurpled one, 
The very Cardinal, Paolo’s patron friend? 

Who, justifiably surnamed ‘a hinge,’ 

Knew where the mollifying oil should drop 

To cure the creak of the valve-considerate 

For frailty, patient in a naughty world.” 


Then Paolo repeats his formula for handling difficult family 
situations : 


; “Mothers, wives, and maids— 
These be the tools wherewith priests manage men.” 


And who shall say that the identical method is not now at work in 
the families of our own nation f 

Hear the Pope say hard things of his own priests and church 
officers in his review of the appeal of Guido from the death 
sentence of the civil courts—an appeal made possible because he 
had taken certain of the lower orders leading to the full status of 
a priest. As Tertium Quid puts it: 


“He clipt 
His top-hair, and thus far affected Christ.” 


The Pope orders confirmation of the sentence: 


“For I find this black mark impinge the man, 
That he believes in just the vile of life. 


Such I find Guido, midmost blotch of black 
Discernible in this group of clustered crimes, 


See, they lick the master’s hand, 
This fox-faced horrible priest, this brother-brute 
The Abate,—why, mere wolfishness looks well, 
Guido stands honest in the red of the flame, 
Beside this yellow that would pass for white, 
Twice Guido, all craft but no violence, 
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The copier of the mien and gait and garb 

Of Peter and Paul that he may go disguised, 
Rob halt and lame, sick folk in the temple porch! 
Armed with religion, fortified by law, 

A man of peace, who trims the midnight lamp 
And turns the classic page—and all for craft, 

All to work harm with, yet incur no scratch. 


But the portentous brothers of the man 
Are veritable priests; protected, each 
May do his murder in the Church’s pale, 
Abate Paul, Canon Girolamo! 

This is the man proves irreligiousest 

Of all mankind, religion’s parasite! 


“The Confessional” is a scorching bit of verse. It is the 
burning protest of a young woman against the treachery of a 
priest. In confessing a sin into which she had been led the old 
priest learned the name of her lover and betrayer. It proved to be 
the name of a man who was “wanted” by the authorities. 


“But when I falter Betran’s name, 

‘Ha!’ quoth the father; ‘much I 

Blame the sin; yet wherefore idly grieve? 
Despair not—strenuously retrieve! 

Nay, I will turn this love of thine 

To lawful love, almost divine; 


For when he lies upon thy breast 

Thou mayest demand and be possessed 
Of all his plans, and next day steal 

To me, and all those plans reveal, 

That I and every priest, to purge 

His soul, may fast and use the scourge.’ 


He told me what he would not tell 

For hope of heaven or fear of hell; 
And I lay listening in such pride! 

And, soon as he had left my side, 
Tripped to the Church by morning-light 
To save his soul in his despite. 


I told the father all his schemes, 

Who were his comrades, what their dreams; 
‘And now make haste,’ I said, ‘to pray 
The one spot from his soul away; 
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To-night he comes, but not the same 
Will look!’ At night he never came. 
For next night: on the after-morn 

I went forth with a strength newborn. 
The church was empty; something drew 
My steps into the street; I knew 

It led me to the market place: 

Where, lo, on high, the father’s face! 


That horrible black scaffold dressed, 

That stapled block . . . God sink the rest! 
That head strapped back, that blinding vest, 
Those knotted hands and naked breast, 
Till near one busy hangman pressed, 

And on the neck those arms caressed... 


No part in aught they hope or fear! 

No heaven with them, no hell!—and here, 
No earth, not so much space as pens 

My body in their worst of dens— 

But shall bear God and man my cry, 
Lies—lies, again—and still, they lie.” 


If any one is moved to remind us that Browning wrote only of 
Roman Catholic conditions as they existed in the time and place 
in which he lived in the years which had long been dead when his 
arraignments were lodged against the system, let it be noted that 
the basic principles of Romanism are unchanged and unchangeable. 
Her own boast is that “Rome never changes.” The Papacy with 
its alleged authority as the vicegerent of God on earth with power 
over all earthly things; the priesthood having delegated to it power 
to recreate the very body and blood and substance of the Redeemer 
of mankind every time he repeats the sacraments. 

Even more shocking than the protest of this maddened girl is 
the picture of the slow and agonizing death of a victim of the perse- 
euting fury of the Church shown his readers in “The Heretic’s 
Tragedy.” We see the smiles of satisfied inquisitors, hear the 
freezing sneers of onlookers at the gruesome spectacle, and through 
it all catch the comment and instructions of those who believed that 
they did God service in doing Jacques du Bourg-Molay to death 
in the public square of Paris. 
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“In the midst is a goodly gallows built; 
’Twixt fork and fork a stake is stuck; 
But first they set divers tumbrils atilt, 
Make a trench all round with the city muck; 
Inside they pile log upon log, good store; 
Fagots not few, blocks great and small, 
Reach a man’s mid-thigh, no less, no more,- 
For they mean he should roast in the sight of all.” 


Good sappy bavins that kindle forthwith; 

Billets that blaze substantial and slow; 
Pine-stump split deftly, dry as pith; 

Larch-heart that chars to a chalk-white glow; 
Then up they hoist me John in a chafe, 

Sling him fast like a hog to scorch, 
Spit in his face, then leap back safe, 

Sing “Laudes” and bid clap-to the torch. 


Chorus.—Laus Deo—who bids clap-to the torch. 


John of the Temple whose fame so bragged, 
Is burning alive in Paris Square! 
How can he curse, if his mouth is gagged? 
Or wriggle his neck, with a collar there? 
Or heave his chest, which a band goes round? 
Or threat with his fist, since his arms are spliced? 
Or kick with his feet, now his legs are bound? 


Too horrible for quotation are the final scenes, drawn so vividly by 
a literary artist who felt to the full the monstrosity of the proceed- 
ing, and whose words convey the sufferings of the writhing victim 
with terrible fidelity, until 


“Forth John’s soul flared into the dark.” 


In “Holy Cross Day” and “Filippo Baldinucci on The Privi- 
lege of Burial” our poet-prosecutor drives home the guilt of the 
Church in its long and pitiless persecutions of the Jews. In the 
former of these he puts this statement into the lips of a Jew who 
had been driven into a Christian Church to hear a Bishop preach 
a Lenten sermon: 


“O Thou, if that martyr-gash 
Fell on thee coming to take thine own, 
And we gave the Cross, when we owed the Throne— 
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“Thou art the Judge. We are bruiséd thus, 

But, the Judgment over, join sides with us! 

Thine too is the cause! and not more thine 

Than ours is the work of these dogs and swine, 
Whose life laughs through and spits at their creed, 
Who maintain thee in word and defy thee in deed. 


Enumeration of the poems carrying indictments of the Roman 
Church is not possible here. It is patent or latent in scores of his 
best productions. These citations will answer their purpose if they 
stimulate readers of the output of this poet “of things as they are” 
to a new alertness for the militant note sounded here and there 
in his writings as teachings and practices of Romanism impressed 
him as being in irreconcilable antagonism with Christ’s gospel of 
love and fairness and service. 


bourife tay 
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THE PREACHER AS A READER OF GENERAL 
LITERATURE 


Tue “Talk-it-Out-Club” was the smallest of organizations. It 
had only five members. They had been friends in college and all! 
through the years they had stuck to the habit of lunching together 
once a month and then having several hours of talk. Sometimes 
only four members were present at a meeting. Sometimes only 
three. And very rarely there were only two. But it was the 
pride of the club that there had been a meeting every month for 
twenty years. “Tom” Sherman was the editor of a big city daily. 
Dick Brewster—Dr. Richard C. Brewster—was the pastor of a 
church which had worked itself into the warp and woof of the 
city’s life, John Linton was a professor in a theological seminary 
located near the big town, Fred Milburn was a writer of popular 
stories, and Dan Martin was a country preacher who had shep- 
herded one flock twenty miles out from the city for many a year. 
No papers were ever read at the Talk-it-Out-Club. No subjects 
were ever announced. Tom Sherman said he came to find out 
what the subject would be; for without fail, sooner or later, some 
theme would loom up and then there would be rare «good talk 
when every man gave of his best. 

A wholesome, vigorous redblooded group of men they looked 
as they sat about the table in a private room at the hotel this 
January Monday. There had been the usual exchange of personal 
experiences and of comments about the moving pageant of the 
world. Fred Milburn looked up suddenly when there was a lull 
in the conversation. “I saw a preacher the other day,” he said. 

There was a quick flash in Dick Brewster’s eye. “Think 
of it!’ he eried. “Did you capture him? What was he like? 
Describe the specimen.” 

The popular novelist leaned back thoughtfully. 

“You see,” he began, “I was looking up material in a foreign 
quarter of the town. I found material enough, but right in the 
midst of it I found a parson who had his finger on the pulse of 
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every person in that part of town. He knew all about them. He 
talked their kind of talk. He was the big brother of the whole 
quarter. Why, do you know, I learned that not a policeman in 
that district knew what was really going on there as well as this 
preacher! And the political boss who thought he kept that section 
in his pocket couldn’t touch him for grip on the people. He’s 
right in the center of the ring—begging the pardon of the clerical 
gentlemen present. He’s a preacher you can’t describe without 
going to the sporting page for a vocabulary.” 

Tom Sherman broke in to remark, “Preachers used to be 
experts in books. Now they are getting to be experts in life.” 

The theological professor turned upon the editor scornfully. 
“Why drag in the fallacy of ‘either—or’ when it doesn’t cost any 
more to say ‘both’? Preachers don’t have to repudiate their 
libraries in order to get into contact with life. The typical 
preacher of to-day knows a lot about people and he has no end of 
knowledge of books too.” 

“That was true of my parson in the foreign quarter, anyhow,” 
said Fred Milburn. “He took me into his study. There were 
no end of well thumbed masterpieces and it took my breath for 
a minute to see the volumes of present-day essays and poems and 
fiction. The man had everything Alfred Noyes has written. You 
ought to have seen his eyes shine as he talked of him. He had 
three or four volumes of Samuel Crothers’s essays, with four or 
five of Arthur Benson’s. He had Walter Lippmann’s three books. 
He even had the Spoon River Anthology”—this with a chuckle; 
“he had Basil King’s Street Called Straight and The Way Home. 
And he had every one of David Grayson’s books. What do you 
think of that for the library of a preacher?” 

A light had come into Dan Martin’s eyes at the mention of 
David Grayson. “Of course a mere novelist wouldn’t be ex- 
pected to know,” he cried merrily, “but David Grayson is part 
of the pastoral equipment of a well-made country parson. He 
reads David Grayson in order to get acquainted with his own 
people.” 

Dr. Richard Brewster looked up eagerly. “You men of the 
open country can’t have a monopoly on Grayson,” he said. “Only 
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last week I was going to deal with a man with my nerves, instead 
of with my head or my heart, and one chapter of The Friendly 
Road called me to time and gave the key to the situation.” 

“But I hadn’t finished,” said Fred Milburn. “My preacher 
in the foreign quarter had every book O. Henry wrote on a shelf 
below a row of books by Rudyard Kipling. He had Ralph Con- 
nor’s stories, and near the books of Professor Steiner, on Immi- 
grants Before and After, Mary Antin’s Promised Land, Jacob 
Riis’s Making of an American, Robert Hunter’s Poverty, Donald 
Lowrie’s My Life in Prison and My Life Out of Prison”—and 
here he came to a halt quite out of breath. 

The editor lifted a finger in half-solemn, half-jesting fashion. 
“Just remember, gentlemen,” he said quietly, “that the man who 
is looking for source material regarding contemporary life cannot 
afford to miss O. Henry. He may not tell you much about re- 
generation, but he does give you no end of information about the 
people who have got to be regenerated.” 

Dick Brewster was ready with the next word. “Right you 
are, Tom,” he declared. “The man who does things in the world 
of to-day must know the soil where he’s going to plant the seed, 
and O. Henry has detailed information about a good many kinds 
of human soil.” 

“But what about the seed?” inquired John Linton. “Did 
this wonderful man have any books which suggested that he might 
be a preacher ¢” 

Fred Milburn grinned. “Well, to be frank, I made a care- 
ful investigation and I was mighty glad of the books he didn’t 
have. He had no predigested theological brain food. There were 
no sermon outlines. There were no books of sermonic illustrations 
arranged by topics. There were no commentaries of the type 
which do a man’s homiletical work for him in such a fashion that 
he loses his intellectual integrity. I have seen clerical libraries 
which were a warranted substitute for ministerial brains.” 

“But what did he have to help him as a preacher?” persisted 
John Linton. 

Fred Milburn thought a moment. “I’ll have it right away,” 
he said. “TI spent a couple of hours in the man’s library and he 
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was talking of his books all the while. Yes, I remember now, 
He pointed to four of the volumes of Yale Lectures on Preaching 
—the one by R. W. Dale, the one by Phillips Brooks, Peter 
Forsyth’s Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, and Sylvester 
Horne’s Romance of Preaching—and told me how much they 
had helped him. It seemed he had heard Horne, in his church in 
London, and the powerful, passionate oratory of the man had 
completely captured him. He said a curious thing about Peter 
Forsyth: ‘Forsyth grips me because he knows how bad it all is 
and what a big thing has been done about it.’ ” 

“ ‘The cruciability of the cross,” said Dr. Richard Brew- 
ster quietly. “I think it was Sir William Robertson Nicoll who 
objected to that phrase, but it seems to me it goes to the root of 
the matter. I won’t undertake to defend the etymology, but I’m 
sure of the theology.” 

Dan Martin had been waiting to get in a word. “Did this 
prize parson seem to live in the intellectual world of to-day ?” 

The novelist smiled broadly now. “Not so entirely as a cer- 
tain country parson we all know,” he replied, “but I thought he 
did fairly well. Hermann’s book on Eucken and Bergson was on 
his table, The Creative Evolution was on a shelf nearby, and 
beside it was Eucken’s Main Currents of Modern Thought. Then 
I noticed a little book on American Thought, From Puritanism 
to Pragmatism, and another, on Personalism and the Problems of 
Philosophy, by Ralph Flewelling. He talked about these things 
in a human sort of way, too. He had heard Eucken and Bergson 
and he had been a pupil, he said, of Professor Borden P. Bowne. 
Well-worn copies of Bowne’s books were on his shelves. He 
seemed quite keen about philosophy. He said he got a good deal 
of recreation out of philosophical reading after he had been tack- 
ling a difficult human being. He seemed to feel that books are 
rather elementary after you have been dealing with people.” 

“Tf our kings were only philosophers and our philosophers 
were only kings—” paraphrased Dick Brewster; “only in this 
case it’s our parsons who are becoming philosophers. What would 
Plato have thought of that?” 

“Inasmuch as he was the greatest preacher of classic Greece 
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he could scarcely object to the combination,” Dan Martin flashed 
back quickly. 

Still Fred Milburn was not through. “I can’t remember all 
the commentaries, though I’ve heard John Linton talk about them 
enough to know they were the right ones. The poets who have 
stolen fire from heaven were there—copies which had been used, 
too. You ought to have seen the man’s Browning. There was 
history, and biography, and there were books on social and 
economic subjects. ‘I economize on everything except my books,’ 
the parson said. There were books like Harold Begbie’s Twice 
Born Men and Souls in Action, dripping with first-hand contact 
with human spirits, and last of all there were—” here Fred Mil- 
burn paused, and concluded dramatically, “there were books on 
athletics: Spaulding’s America’s National Game, a fat volume on 
Intercollegiate Football, and some volumes of the Baseball Maga- 
zine.” 

Tom Sherman threw up his hands. “I don’t believe it,” he 
eried. “It’s all an Alice-in-Wonderland-Grimm’s Fairy Tales- 
Arabian Nights-production. You made it up. There isn’t any 
such parson.” 

In the most unconscious way in the world Dan Martin in- 
terrupted. “Don’t go too fast, Tom,” he cried. “Why, I have 
most of those books myself.” The theological professor joined in: 
“T plead guilty too; I have every one of them.” 

Tom Sherman looked at Dick Brewster. “Put the last wit- 
ness on the stand,” he said. “Now, you telephone-plagued, nerve- 
racked metropolitan parson, tell me: do you have all these books ¢” 

“It is even as you say,” replied Dick Brewster. “And do you 
read them?’ “TI cannot deny it.” “When?” asked Sherman 
dramatically, with flashing eyes. 

Dick Brewster reached a hand into the pocket of his sack 
coat and pulled out a book which filled it tightly. It was Alfred 
Noyes’s last volume, The Lord of Misrule. “I always have one 
or two of them in my pocket. I read Masefield’s Everlasting 
Mercy in a trolley car. Just listen to this,” he said, turning the 
pages of Noyes’s book: 
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“‘Salomon sacked the sunsets 
Wherever his black ships rolled. 
He rolled them up like a purple cloth 
And packed them into his hold. 
Salomon packed his heart with dreams, 
And all the dreams were true.’ 


“T can make pastoral calls after I’ve read things like thai or this: 


“*You chatter in church like jackdaws 
Words that would wake the dead 
Were there one breath of life in you, 
One drop of blood,’ he said. 
You feel fire in your tongue ready to turn itself into words the 
next time you preach after reading that.” 

Tom Sherman. was looking at him in wonder. “You carry 
your books and your emotions like that all the time?” he asked. 

Dick Brewster laughed. “There’s a book I’m reading in 
nearly every room in my house,” he confessed, “and there are one 
or two in my pockets as well. They are always waiting whenever 
I have a minute.” 

“And when does your mind rest?” pursued the editor. 

“That’s the secret,” cried Dick Brewster merrily, “and of 
course you’ve really learned it long ago. Whenever you change 
the subject of your thoughts your mind rests. My books of 
general reading are a recreation. They renew my brain. They 
don’t tire it—of course,” he added, “I take plenty of exercise. I 
don’t make books an excuse for letting my muscles get flabby. All 
the parts of the machine work together.” 

Frank admiration was in Tom Sherman’s eyes as he looked 
at his finely built, vigorous friend. “You'll do,” he chuckled; 
“vou’ll do even for Saint Mark’s.” 

In the meantime Fred Milburn’s thought had taken another 
trail suggested by Dick Brewster’s remarks. “So you are reading 
as a preparation,” he said; “a preparation for dealing with people 
and a preparation for preaching sermons? A good many people 
I know use reading as an escape.” 

Dan Martin was in the thick of the conversation in an 
instant. “An escape!” he cried contemptuously. “And, if that 
is all, think what comes of it! The reaction is worse than the 
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thing you tried to escape from. You can’t escape life. You've 


got to face it.” é 

John Linton half protested. “But you wouldn’t deny, Dan, 
that a man has the right to forget his worries in a good book. 
After an hour of reading sometimes one sees everything in happier 
and more wholesome relations.” 

“That’s not an escape,” said Dan Martin. “Or, if it is, it’s 
an escape from your nerves and not from life. Of course you 
can use a book just as you sleep, for a rest. But you don’t expect 
to sleep forever, and you’ll wake up in the same world with just 
the same problems.” 

“T know what Dan means,” said Dick Brewster. “There 
is a woman in my church who evades every serious responsibility 
life would force upon her, and she keeps from thinking of them 
by filling her mind with the contents of fascinating books. I’ve 
found her weeping over a book one moment, and the next perfectly 
cold and cynical about a human being whom life had wounded.” 

Tom Sherman looked up with another thought flashing in his 
eye. “Do preachers ever get caught in that trap?” he asked. “Are 
they ever the pastors of the people they have read about in books 
rather than the actual members of their congregations ?” 

John Linton was smiling in gay remembrance. “Do you 
know,” he said, “I once found that I was preaching to a congrega- 
tion made up of Charles Dickens’s characters. Then a little later 
every member of my congregation was provided by Thackeray.” 

“What did you do about it?” asked Tom Sherman. 

“Well, I began to check the people off. I found I wasn’t all 
wrong. There were characters like those of Dickens there, sure 
enough, and there were some who might have had their portraits 
painted by Thackeray. Then there was no end of other wonderful 
kinds. What I discovered was that a book must be an introduction 
to the study of people and not a substitute for it.” 

Fred Milburn, who had a turn for psychology, now asked, 
“What's all this reading doing to us? Do our literary emotions 
make us less capable of real emotions? We have most experiences 
through books before we have them in life. Does it help? Or 
does it hurt?” 
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Dan Martin was ready with his reply. “It may do either one. 
It all depends on a man’s attitude toward books and toward pex ple. 
I had a wonderful time when I read Kathleen Norris’s Mother. 
It seemed to set all the fountains of feeling playing. I felt as if 
I ,had never understood my own mother until I read that book. 
Then I had to go to see a woman who had just lost a little baby. 
I had made such calls often, but this time it was different. | 
didn’t say much to the woman, but I just had to pray before I left 
her. There was a deep sort of light in her eyes as I rose to go, as 
she said, ‘You do understand, and it helped.’ ” 

There was a moment of rather tense quiet. Then John 
Linton said, “I once gave The Ring and The Book to a sensitive, 
eager young college student. He met me the night after he had 
read Pompilia. We took a turn out on the quiet street together 
in the moonlight. The boy looked at me with one of those won- 
derful bits of confidence you get from a lad sometimes. ‘I sat 
up until two o’clock reading Pompilia last night,’ he said. Then 
he hesitated and added, in a low firm tone which I have never 
forgotten, ‘There are some things I'll never be able to do—now.’ ” 

Tom Sherman’s eyes were burning quietly. It was a rare 
thing for him to speak right out of his inner life. He had a dread 
of wearing his heart on his coat sleeve. But now he said, “The 
Idyls of the King did that for me. It came just at the right time. 
Guinevere was the poem which performed the last bit of surgery. 


“*We needs must love the highest when we see it, 
Not Launcelot nor another.’ 


There’s been many a bitter scrap since then, but I’ve always 
known it was Arthur who set the pace.” The men had now struck 
that deeper mood when talk seems to burn with the glow of life 
itself. Fred Milburn looked up. “I read John Masefield’s Daffodil 
Fields last night,” he said. “Is it as bad as that? Where did 
the Everlasting Mercy come in with those people ?”’ 

Dick Brewster turned toward him. “I read Daffodil Fields 
last week,” he said, “and I think it’s true, and life is as bad as 
that. But it isn’t all the truth. And it isn’t the most important 
truth that poem tells. In fact I’m sure John Masefield didn’t tell 
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all there was to tell about those people. He told -facts, and he 
portrayed feelings correctly, but there were other facts. You 
may be sure the Everlasting Mercy was at work right in the 
Daffodil Fields.” 

“You think there was some deep struggle and failure—some 
opportunity and some rejection—which lay back of some of the 


things Masefield tells?” inquired Dan Martin. 

“Just that,” said Dick Brewster. 

“If one could only be sure,” said Fred Milburn. 

“Sure! You've got to be sure,” Dick Brewster flashed back. 
“Why, man, you—a novelist—a student of life in the raw and the 
real—don’t mean to tell me you ever came to grip with a man— 
and found that fate did the thing for him! I don’t mean events. 
Anything can happen a man. I mean inner attitude. The light 
may be dull and dim, but there’s always light enough for a man 
to know which way he ought to turn his face. And he dies with 
his face turned toward it or against it. That’s what life’s about.” 

Fred Milburn’s face had a strange quiet on it. “I’ve known 
men to die in the mire with their face turned toward the stars,” 
he said, 

Dan Martin looked at his watch, and with a quick gesture 
rose. “Only time for the four-thirty train,” he said; and then 
added, “To-day has been just right. We began with books and 
ended with people. That’s what the preacher has got to do. That's 
what everybody must do. The University of Humanity—that is 
the greatest school of all.” 

So the “Talk-it-Out-Club” ended its meeting for the day. 


Karl Mug 
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ASPECTS OF SCHOLASTICISM 


ABELARD compiled his revolutionary sic et non to show that 
the infallible fathers of ecclesiastical tradition were very far 
from being in agreement on many fundamental questions. The 
modern student could compile a similar volume of opinions 
gathered from philosophers, historians, and literary men in general 
concerning the Seholastics, the thinkers who dominated the intel- 
lectual life of Europe during the Middle Ages. In one column he 
could arrange the adverse judgments of such men as Bacon, Hobbes, 
Voltaire, Disraeli, Mosheim, Brucker, George Henry Lewes, 
Carlyle, and Tait. In another column he could arrange the favor- 
able judgments of such men as John Stuart Mill, Cousin, Neander, 
Baur, Hamilton, Maurice, R. Seeberg, and Windelband. Bacon 
calls the Scholastics cymini sectores, as, indeed, in many ways they 
were; but R. Seeberg says of these same hair-splitters that they 
fixed their vision firmly upon “the loftiest goals of human know!l- 
edge,” and strove for their attainment with a “marvelous and 
untiring acumen.” Hobbes quotes from Suarez, a representative 
of Scholasticism in its degenerate days, and says of the quotation : 
“When men write whole volumes of such stuff, are they not mad, 
or intend to make others so?’ Windelband, however, regards 
these madmen as “interesting personalities,” who expressed them- 
selves in “an astonishing amount of literary production, and in a 
passionate agitation of scientific controversies.” Carlyle, in char- 
acteristic fashion, could find nothing better—or worse—with 
which to compare the Scholastics than “spinning dervishes,” who 
balanced, somersetted, and made postures, at best gyrated swiftly, 
and “ended where they began.” But John Stuart Mill, while 
declaring that the Scholastic dialectic had the “incurable defect” 
of beginning with arbitrary premises, believes that the modern 
mind owes far more to it than is generally admitted, and that the 
present modes of education “contain nothing which in the smallest 
degree supplies its place.” Where the guides disagree there is 
nothing for the follower to do but to ascertain for himself. One 
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of the first things his independent investigation will do for him 
will be to cause him to revise his estimate of the “Dark Ages” of 
his school-day text-books. Then, too, he will find that Scholasticism 
was the alembic through which ancient thought passed on its way 
to its large domination of the modern mind. So true is this 
that the seeker for truth will discover that no adequate apprecia- 
tion of the work of the Scholastics is possible without a fair under- 
standing of Plato, Aristotle, the Neo-Platonists, and Augustine. 
He will discover also that because he knows what the Scholastics 
have done he has the best possible introduction to the work of 
the great modern thinkers, notably to Descartes, Berkeley, Hegel, 
and Cousin. Briefly, therefore, a sympathetic knowledge of 
Scholasticism is a fair demand on the student who would 
survey the methods by which the human mind has sought to grap- 
ple with the problems from whose lure it can never escape. 

A general view of the whole Scholastic period yields an im- 
pression similar to that which one would get were one able to 
take a bird’s-eye view of a majestic river, fed by many tributaries, 
and emptying itself into the ocean by means of an estuary. Scat- 
tered and diverse factors of the early Christian centuries were 
gradually brought together, and finally synthetized, existing to- 
gether in this way through the thirteenth and the first half of the 
fourteenth century. Then the disintegration took place, owing 
partly to intrinsic, partly to extrinsic causes, and various currents, 
again separated, traveled in their own channels, some to be al- 
together lost, others to be gathered into the heritage of modern 
life. The various contributory causes to Scholasticism in its full 
glory may be distinguished, somewhat arbitrarily perhaps, as 
Christian and non-Christian. Into the non-Christian tributary 
there run such streams as the Platonic tradition injected into 
dogma by Augustine; the preservation of ancient logic represented 
by. Porphyry and Boéthius; the Neo-Platonie philosophy rep- 
resented in the work of John Scotus Erigena; the over-emphasis 
on rationalism represented by Abelard; the Jewish and Arabian 
philosophy brought to Christendom through the Crusades and by 
wandering scholars ; and above all the Aristotelian logic and science 


and:philosophy as these came_to be fully understood by the Chris: . 
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tian thinkers of the thirteenth century. Into the Christian tribu- 
tary there runs such streams as the infallibility of Scripture 
and tradition, everywhere assumed, but especially evident in 
the work of “Summists” like Peter the Lombard; the essential 
Christian bias of the Carlovingian Schools, which had for masters 
such men as Bede, Alcuin, Eric, and Lanfranc; the emphasis on 
faith as a source of knowledge represented by Anselm in opposi- 
tion to pure Rationalism; the Mysticism which is evident in the 
School of Charters, and which fructified under Bernard of Clair- 
vaux and the Victorines; the rise of the Universities, notably that 
of Paris, which accentuated the Christian bias of the Carlovingian 
Schools; the passion for learning combined with a devout faith 
seen in the Mendicant Orders; and the willingness of the pre- 
Aristotelians, such as John of Salisbury, to admit light from 
sources other than those distinctively Christian. These two sets 
of factors, separated here rather for the conveniences of thouglit 
than because they can always be distinguished in reality, were 
merged by the great synthetists under the principle that the natural 
and the supernatural, or reason and revelation, were the comple- 
ments the one of the other. . . . The synthesis, with its more 
or less hesitant beginnings in Alexander of Hales, reached its cli- 
max under Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas. Hardly, how- 
ever, had the great system of Thomas crowned the entire Scholastic 
effort before its supremacy began to be called in question. A 
school represented by Henry of Ghent looked askance at Aristo- 
telianism and the attempt to graft orthodoxy on it, and undertook 
a revival of Augustinian Platonism. But it was the Franciscans. 
Roger Bacon and Duns Scotus, particularly the latter, who began 
the rupture of the synthesis which Scholasticism had achieved 
under the great Dominican. Scholastics henceforth became known 
as either Thomists or Scotists, the former standing for the union of 
philosophy and theology, the latter standing for their complete 
separation. . . . The rupture was assisted by the hermit 
Zgydians, who contended for a pure Augustinian theology; but 
it was the revival of nominalism which really sounded the death- 
knell of the system from within. The work of Thomas was 
wrapped up with a moderate Realism it could uot exist with 
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the Nominalism—strictly speaking, Terminism—of William of 
Occam. Scholasticism rapidly drifted into those infinite subtleties 
which have been too generally regarded as typical of the whole 
movement. It had its violent re-action in the German Mystics, 
Eckhart, Tauler, and Suso, who renounced the method entirely. 
There was a spasmodic revival of Rationalism represented in Ray- 
mond of Sabunde, and the immortal work of Dante was “Aquinas 
in verse.” But the world which brought Scholasticism forth had 
changed. The passion for the humanities and for natural science 
had come to stay. Erasmus could make the Scholastics one of 
the chief objects of his satire in his Encomium Morioe. “They are 
surrounded with a bodyguard of definitions, conclusions, corol- 
laries, propositions explicit and propositions implicit. 
They will tell you how the world was created. They will show 
you the crack where sin crept in and corrupted mankind. 
They will make you understand notions, and instants, formalities, 
and quiddities, things which no eyes ever saw, unless they were 
eyes which could see in the dark what had no existence. . . . 
Then there are Realists, Nominalists, Thomists, Albertists, 
Occamists, Scotists—all so learned that an apostle would have no 
chance with them in argument. They will tell you that, although 
Saint Paul could define what Faith is, yet he could not define it as 
adequately as they can.” Gabriel Biel and Nicholas Cusanus, com- 
monly regarded as the last of the Scholastics, made an attempt 
to revive interest in the outworn system, and were followed in this 
by the Jesuits, Vasquez and Suarez, but it was too late. The 
native air of the Scholastic growth was ecclesiasticism. It re- 
quired a Christendom intellectually a unit under churchly author- 
ity. By mysticism, skepticism, and a new knowledge of the world 
many of its basic assumptions were utterly destroyed, and with 
those gone the system itself degenerated and finally perished. 
Scholasticism assumed the truth of the content of the orthodox 
Christian faith, and the truth of the tradition with which the 
faith had become encrusted. To no one except to an ovcasional 
Rationalist like Abelard did it occur to regard the faith itself as 
an object of criticism. Not only did the earlier Scholastics not 
dream of questioning the patristic doctrines including the author- 
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ity of Tradition: they even thought that there needed to be no 
other reason for accepting them than the fact that they were the 
dogmas of the Church. But this naive position could not be long 
maintained. The very men who defended it did that which at 
length weakened it. Throughout the period of the barbarian 
conquests, such men as Martianus Capella, Boétthius, Cassiodorus, 
and Isidore of Seville, together with Bede in England and devoted 
scholars in Ireland, kept the lamps of learning burning, and while 
their work fostered the rising Scholasticism it fostered also a spirit 
of inquiry. Charlemagne began to cover Europe with schools— 
the Palatinate School, and those at Tours, Fulda, Rheims, Chartres, 
Bec, Bologna,-and Salerno became powerful centers of influence. 
The men whom Charlemagne enlisted to be his helpers were men 
of high ecclesiastical standing. Even in the dark days preceding 
the great emperor, it was the Church which befriended what of 
learning there was. Indeed, as Windelband points out, the one 
institution which saved the achievements of the Greek mind dur- 
ing the centuries of barbaric conquest in Europe was the Church. 
Nothing else could have done it. But the Church was necessarily 
committed to a certain type and formulation of truth, and this 
must be preserved at all cost. Augustinianism, with its Neo- 
Platonic structure grouping around the central thought that man 
needed salvation and that this salvation was mediated through 
the Church, dominated the Church of this period. The Greek 
mind therefore, says Windelband again, reached the rising 
Romanic and Germanic peoples through the work of Augustine, 
and the education of the new Europe began with its introduction 
to the Augustinian interpretation of Christianity. Yet it was this 
very accession of means of culture through the Church—and here 
is the point of this apparent digression—which compelled that 
treatment of doctrine which characterizes mature Scholasticism. 
That dogma was true.merely because the Church said so was seen 
to be an insufficient defense. Thinkers must do more than merely 
systematize what they had received. If the Church was to hold 
the awakening mind it must go to it with an unimpeachable claim. 
The great thinkers of the Church therefore brought to the defense 
of the faith every possible.weapon. from the arsenal of dialectic 
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They were not concerned to produce anything new so much as to 
defend what was old. The doctrines, as before, were not subjects 
of doubt, but they were now held to be subjects of rational proof. 
To justify to the reason that which faith had already unquestion- 
ingly accepted—this was the aim of the Scholastics. The great 


principle was at length forged out: faith was supra rationem, but 


was not contra rationem. “The proof of the rationality or ten- 
ability of Church doctrine consistent with a systematic philosophy 
—this formed the program of an enormous intellectual task : it was 
the labor of Scholasticism.” The error into which these bold think- 
ers fell, the error which finally did much to bring the whole vast 
attempt into disrepute, was not their unquestioning acceptance 
in toto of the primitive faith, but their acceptance of the countless 
accretions which had grown up about it. 

It was mentioned above that Mysticism was one of the factors 
in the disintegration of the Scholastic system. This is undoubtedly 
true, yet Scholasticism throughout its entire period, reveals a per- 
sistent strain of Mysticism. Augustine did more than formulate 
truth and construct arguments. The Neo-Platonic element in the 
great thinker’s work necessarily issued in an emphasis on feeling, 
experience, and life. The influence of Pseudo-Dionysius and of 
Erigena was in the same direction. Frequently the dialectic and 
mystical tendencies co-exist in the same person, as in the case of 
Bernard of Clairvaux and of Bonaventura. Even such acute dia- 
lecticians as Anselm and Thomas Aquinas were men of simple 
and devout faith, who sought to keep alive by prayer that spirit 
of devotion which dialectic had a tendency to impair. The former 
was the spiritual adviser of the English Queen Matilda, and the 
latter was accustomed to pray earnestly for guidance in the difficult 
places of his thought. Indeed, there are legends concerning the 
ecstatic experiences of the Angelic Doctor which might well be 
attached to the most avowed believer in “immediate. feeling.”* 
Even the destructive work of Duns Scotus had its origin.in his 
conviction that theology was a “practical” science, concerned 

! It is said that after Thomas had completed his treatise on the Eucharist, three monks, at 
Naples in 1273, saw him raised from the earth in an ecstasy, at the same time that a voice from 


the crucifix on the altar said, “Thou hast written well of me, Thomas: what reward wilt thou 
_ have?" Thomas replied, “ None other than Thyself, Lord!” 
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fundamentally with the salvation of the soul by the conformity 
of the human will to the divine will; and he, perhaps the keenest 
thinker of all the Scholastics, had small faith in dialectic, as 
means to this knowledge of God. Both the dialectic and the mys- 
ticism ran to all manner of wild vagary. But each exercised a 
check upon the other, and extremes were prevented which other- 
wise would undoubtedly have been reached. 

The problems of the Scholastics were many. One is impressed 
with the immense range of the thought of these men. There does 
not seem to be a question which could possibly have occurred to 
the mind of the time to which they did not address themselves. 
Although in general they subjected reason to authority, the amaz- 
ing skill with which they argued that this was proper both proves 
their faith in reason and prepared for the later emancipation of 
reason from ecclesiastical bondage. Emphatically denying the 
sufficiency of reason they yet soared to the loftiest altitudes by 
the aid of the very reason they affected to belittle. The problems 
they dealt with were both theological and philosophical, and two 
of them possessed a paramount interest. . . . The first of 
these concerned the precise relations existing between faith and 
reason. In this connection we have the well-known motto of 
Anselm, Credo ut intelligam ; and the equally well-known motto 
of Abelard, Intelligo ut credam. It was characteristic of Thomas 
that he endeavored tc combine the two. Yet it is Anselm rather 
than Abelard who is the typical Scholastic. Thomas never made 
such claims for reason as were made by Erigena, Abelard, and 
Roscellin. Anselm insisted that reason was subordinate to author- 
ity, which it was the province of faith unquestioningly to accept. 
Indeed, he held that faith must be prior to any manner of ade- 
quate religious knowledge, a position in which he was followed by 
the Victorines. It was Thomas who stated what may be regarded 
as the final Scholastic position on this question. He distinguished 
the two realms, natural and supernatural. The truths of the first 
were discoverable by reason. The truths of the second, or, properly 
speaking, “mysteries,” were revealed to faith. But all truth is 
one, and both the natural and the supernatural rest back upon 
God. Consequently, while the truths of revelation are above — 
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reason, they are not contrary to reason. They cannot be, since 
each comes from God. Duns Scotus, however, and after him 
William of Occam, would entirely separate the two realms. In 
opposition to Thomas that reason could examine, co-ordinate, and 
vindicate the truths of faith, they held that the province of reason 
was the purely philosophical. So strongly did they insist on this 
complete separation that there grew up the doctrine of the two-fold 
truth—that what was theologically true may be philosophically 
false. It was this palpable evasion of the issue which finally gave 
birth to that skepticism which more than any other one thing dis- 
eredited the whole Scholastic movement. 

The second great question concerned the nature of universals. 
From the time the question was first broached there was not a 
Scholastic who did not ponder it. No possible aspect of the ques- 
tion and no possible solution of it seems to have escaped these men, 
and we have the Nominalism of Roscellin, the Indifferentism of 
William of Champeaux, the extreme Realism of Anselm, the 
moderate Realism of the thirteenth century as represented in 
Thomas, and the Terminism of William of Occam. The Concep- 
tualism of Abelard was an acute attempt to mediate between 
Nominalism and Realism. The question was brought to the at- 
tention of early scholars by a passage in Boéthius’s translation of 
the Isagoge of Porphyry. The passage reads thus: “Mox de 
generibus et speciebus, illud quidem sive subsistant, sive in solis 
nudis intellectibus posita sint, sive subsistentia corporalia sint an 
incorporalia, et utrum separata a sensibilibus posita et circa hec 
consistentia, dicere recusabo.” He is not the only man who has 
made the refusal, and for the same reason assigned by the author, 
that the matter is “altissimum,” and calls for much careful in- 
vestigation. The questions propounded are three. (1) Do uni- 
versals exist as actual realities or as mere ideas? (2) If they 
have real existence, is it as corporeal or as incorporeal? (3) Are 
they within or without the concrete particulars? It is customary 
in some quarters to ridicule this question and to deplore the end- 
less discussions to which it gave rise. Yet the very fact that it 
was debated for so long is in itself sufficient evidence that there is 
a real problem here. “It is a serious mistake,” writes a Roman 
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Catholic scholar, “to describe the problem of universals as a bar- 
ren dispute, a controversy about over-refined subtleties. The 
denial of the universal means sensism, and leads incidentally to 
the denial of the abstractive power of the human mind. More- 
over, the universal has its ethical as well as its psychological aspect, 
and the denial of the universal means ultimately the destruction 
of moral ideas and the subversion of the stability of moral prin- 
ciples.” The various forms of the answers given to Porphyry’s 
questions are classified as either Realistic or Nominalistic. At 
the root of one is Pantheism; at the root of the other is Individ- 
ualism. Adherence by anyone to Realism or Nominalism is “an 
accurate indication of philosophical tendency.” The extreme 
Realists could claim the support of Plato; the moderate Realists 
followed in the footsteps of Aristotle; the Nominalists had the 
sanction of the ancient Stoics. According to the Nominalists, 
universalia (by which is meant the generic concepts, the class in 
distinction from its members), exist post rem; according to the 
extreme Realists, they exist ante rem; according to the moderate 
Realists, they exist in re. The first means that the universal is 
only a mental conception; the second, that it has substantial 
existence apart from individuals; the third, that it exists in and 
with the object of sense as its essence, There were still other 
forms of the answer. Indifferentism held that the universal was 
that element in which individuals are “not different.” Concep- 
tualism (or Sermonism) held, in distinction from Realism on the 
one hand and pure Nominalism on the other hand, that since 
things cannot be predicated of things, the genus, which is a pre- 
dicate of a number of individuals, can be only a name; not, how- 
ever, a mere flatus vocis, but rather a sermo, a name used as a sign. 
Terminism held that the universal is a term pure and simple, with 
no reality beyond that of the mental act it symbolizes. The ques- 
tion was of vital interest to the Scholastics, not merely for its own 
sake, but because the answer they gave it bore in a very practical 
way on their entire theological position. For example, on the 
basis of. Nominalism Roscellin built up his Tritheistic error, and 
Berengar denied Transubstantiation; extreme Realism underlies 
Anselm’s ontological argument, and was declared by him to be 
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the only philosophy capable of supporting Trinitarianism, and the 
same Realism, logically worked out, led to the Pantheistic tenden- 
cies revealed by the School of Chartres; moderate Realism sup- 
ported the imposing synthesis of Thomas; Conceptualism was the 
philosophy upon which Abelard built up his extreme emphasis on 
the individual and his rights; and Terminism worked out in a 
most pronounced empiricism. Obviously, therefore, this question, 
so far from being one of mere verbiage, has implications of the 
most far-reaching significance. 

The extreme interest of the Scholastics, especially those of the 
earlier period, in logical questions will not be wondered at when 
we understand the paucity of material. with which they were com- 
pelled to work. The trivium (grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic) 
and the quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music) 
were the usual subjects of study. Opinions differ as to the range 
of the earlier Scholastics’ library, but that it was exceedingly 
limited there can be no doubt. They had Boéthius’s versions of 
Aristotle’s Categories and De Interpretatione ; Boéthius’s transla- 
tion of Porphyry’s Jsagoge; Chalcidius’ (sixth century) trans- 
lation of Apuleius’s De dogma Platonis (second century) ; 
Macrobius’s (ce. 400) commentary on Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis. 
In the last two Plato’s doctrines were seen through a Neo-Platonic 
medium. For the study of logic there were the works of Boéthius ; 
a tract by Augustine, Principia Dialecticoe ; the Satyricon (deal- 
ing with the seven liberal arts) of Martianus Capella; the De 
artibus ac disciplinis liberalium literarum of Cassiodorus ; and the 
Origines of Isidore of Seville. In addition to these, Turner men- 
tions the Timoeus of Plato; additional works of Augustine and 
the Neo-Platonists; translations and compilations by Marius Vic- 
torinus (fourth century), Claudianus Mamertus, and «Donatus; 
some of the works of Cicero, Seneca, and Lucretius; pseudo- 
Augustinian treatises and Latin translations of Origen, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Pseudo-Dionysius. Picavet adds some 
acquaintance with Ovid, Vergil, Terence, Juvenal, Horace, 
and Lucian. At the best, this was a library limited enough. 
Yet some wise words of Philip Gilbert Hamerton have a fine 
application here. He says that there is ample evidence that 
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men may live the intellectual life and attain to very sound think- 
ing in spite of very limited literary acquisitions. “Whoever reads 
English is richer in aids to culture than Plato was, yet Plato 
thought intellectually. It is not erudition that makes the intel- 
lectual man, but a sort of virtue which delights in vigorous and 
beautiful thinking.” The work and experience of the early 
Scholastics are substantial proof of this. 

But not all the Scholastics were so limited in their literary 
aids. The thirteenth century was the Golden Age of Scholasticism 
chiefly for the reason that the thinkers of the period had made a 
complete acquisition of Aristotle. It took time to do this. In 
fact, the beginnings of the acquisition may be discerned as early 
as the middle of the twelfth century. The Byzantines are to be 
credited with being the direct transmitters of Hellenism, which 
had been driven from Athens by Justinian (529), and from 
Alexandria by the Arabs (6640), and found a more or less gon- 
genial home in Constantinople. Here in the course of centuries 
were accumulated great treasures of ancient Greek literature and 
philosophy. The Arabians became assidious students of the works 
of Aristotle. When Justinian banished the philosophers from 
Athens, many of them took refuge among the Persians and Syrians, 
and from these the Arabians derived their first knowledge of 
Aristotle and Plato. That the Arabians should receive the Greek 
philosophy through contact with Syrian Christians is another 
evidence of the Divine use of the best means at hand. In the 
course of time there was developed what has been called the 
Arabian Scholasticism. The outstanding men in the movement 
were Avicenna, a Neo-Platonist in his theory of a Sovereign In- 
telligence as the highest reality and the source from which emanate 
all heavenly and earthly intellects, and an Aristotelian in his 
Realism and in his doctrine of sensation; and Averroés, whose 
eulogy of Aristotle has often been quoted: “Aristotelis doctrina 
est summa veritas, quoniam ejus intellectus fuit finis humani 
intellectus.” Besides the Arabians who were interested in 
philosophy were the Jews who lived among them, and whose 
special interest was with the relation of philosophy to Judaism. 
Avicebron and Moses Maimonides did notable work in this con- 
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nection. Before the Jews came under the influence of the Arab- 
ians their philosophical successors to Philo had been the Cabalists, 
who attempted a syncretism of Oriental mythology, Hellenistic 
science, and Judaism. The contact with the Arabians brought 
Greek learning into the synagogue, and compelled a re-statement 
of many Judaistic doctrines. This movement was accelerated when 
the Orthodox Mussulmans reached the limits of their forbearance 
with their own philosophers, and ordered their writings to be 
burned. Driven from Arabian schools, philosophy found a refuge 
among the Jews, and this fact still further affected the inheritance 
of culture which in a little while was to pass to Christendom. The 
chief service of both the Arabians and the Jews lay in this long 
preservation among them of the materials of ancient culture. If 
they gave to Christendom an Aristotle weighted with a misleading 
Neo-Platonic incrustation their service must nevertheless not be 
denied its full value. 

Full of interest is this story of how Aristotle came in complete- 
ness and purity to the Christian thinkers of Europe. The awaken- 
ing intellectual activity of the middle of the twelfth century was 
creating many new problems. There was a craving for first-hand 
knowledge—a craving expressed in an enthusiastic study of nature 
and the self. The hitherto unquestioned union of ecclesiasticism 
and philosophy was beginning to be challenged. The one obvious 
need—and one is impressed with the parallel with our own age— 
was for an entirely new synthesis of life and thought. Where 
was there a better frame-work for such a synthesis than the 
philosophical system of Aristotle? For centuries platonism had 
dominated the Church, owing largely to the fact that it provided 
the philosophic fundament of Augustine. As has been already 
pointed out, Aristotle was known almost exclusively by his dia- 
lectical works, and these only in the alien garb of the translations 
and commentaries of Porphyry and Boéthius. The process of the 
full acquisition of Aristotle began when wandering scholars, at- 
tracted by the fame of the Moorish schools in Spain, journeyed to 
them from the North. Among these pioneers were the Venerable 
Peter, Abbott of Clugny, who translated from the Arabic the life 
of Muhammed ; Robert Ratanensis, an Englishman, who translated 
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the Koran; and Michael Scot, “the last minstrel,” who translated 
Avicenna’s treatise on Aristotle’s Book on Animals. The 
process was accelerated by the mercantile operations of the 
Jews. In their travels Jewish merchants entered all parts of 
Europe and helped to make possible to European scholars the 
acquisition of some of the inexhaustible literary treasures which 
abounded in the Jewish and Arabian schools and libraries. A 
third stage of the process is marked by the Crusades. Especially 
after the fall of Constantinople in 1204 the West became possessed 
of many manuscripts bearing on the ancient philosophies, and 
scholars seized upon these with a pardonable avidity. The final 
stage of the process was reached as the Scholastics came into pos- 
session of the original writings, translating them directly from 
the Greek into the Latin, and bestowing especial attention on the 
works of the great Stagirite. 

Of the system which thus came to Europe Windelband writes: 
“Tt is a creation of such magnificent proportions and of such con- 
struction that it can have been only the work of a life filled with 
the pure love of truth, and even then it is almost beyond our 
comprehension. For the Aristotelian philosophy includes the 
entire range of knowledge of that time in such a way that it com- 
prehends all the lines of earlier development at the same time 
that it considerably elaborates the most of these lines. It turns 
upon all territories an equal interest and an equal intellectual ap- 
preciation.” Workman, dealing with the discovery, aptly quotes 
from the famous sonnet which Keats wrote when Chapman showed 
him Homer. The Scholastics must have felt 

“Like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 


Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific.” 


Naturally the discovery increased the problems of these men, 
‘more so in the days when Aristotle was seen through Arabian eyes 
than afterwards. Aristotelianism at first was almost identical 
with Averroism, and Averroism was but few removes from Pan- 
theism. This element speedily became manifest in the pantheistic 
tendencies of David of Dinant and Amalrich of Bena. And be 
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cause Aristotle seemed to be the enemy of the traditional faith 
the Church endeavored to place him under a ban. A council at 
Paris in 1209 condemned all of Aristotle’s physical writings, to- 
gether with the commentaries on them, and utterly forbade their 
use. A similar prohibition was made by the legate Robert at the 
University of Paris in 1215. Again, in 1229, the Pope forbade 
the introduction of “profane science” into the study of Scripture 
and tradition. But it was no more possible to drive Aristotle into 
obscurity than it was to repress the instinct which reached out 
toward him. The tide was rising, and it was irresistible in its 
might, and no King Canute and his courtiers in the shape of a 
Pope surrounded by obscurant advisers could speak any word that 
could drive it back. And for once ecclesiastical despotism recog- 
nized the inevitable. Mollified by the more accurate translations 
of Aristotle as these were made from the Greek, it gradually lifted 
its ban. It saw that there was no necessary connection between 
the true Aristotle and heresies and insurgencies. If it was true 
that Tertullian had referred to him as the “Father of Heresies,” 
it was also true that Augustine and the Gregories had spoken 
highly in his praise. In 1231 Gregory IX recommended the use 
of expurgated copies of Aristotle, and by the middle of the century 
the emancipation was complete. Indeed, so completely did the 
Church receive the quondam “heretic” that he ceased to be referred 
to by name at all. He was simply “The philosopher,” and every- 
one knew who was meant. He was quoted in almost the same 
way as were tho canonical writers, and the plain opinion of Aris- 
totle on a disputed point was to men an end of all strife. It was 
said that what John the Baptist was to Christ, that Aristotle was 
to Christianity—“precursor Christi in naturabilis.” Roger 
Bacon could say without fear of contradiction that it was nothing 
but “dense ignorance” which led to Aristotle being condemned 
in the first place. “He was deemed,” writes Fisher, “to have 
exhausted the resources of the human mind, when it is not aided 
by supernatural light, in the ascertainment of ethical and religious 
truth.” 

- But the men who had so eagerly received Aristotle were men 
who, for the most part, were satisfied as to the integrity, sacred- 
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ness, and authority of the traditional dogmas of the Church. 
Precisely here the new discovery created for them a vast and yet 
attractive problem : the harmonizing of Aristotle with Christianity, 
or, more accurately, with orthodoxy. It is not surprising that 
when the full force of the problem first presented itself to them 
there followed a general unsettlement, and not a few were inclined 
to adhere to Aristotle in those matters wherein he seemed to conflict 
with tradition. Around this great central problem many lesser 
problems grouped themselves. Almost inevitably the question of 
universals retired from its commanding position. The days when 
knowledge was confined to dialectic had forever gone, and the 
question of universals, although still emphasized, could not main- 
tain its supremacy in the new world of thought and knowledge. 
Other fundamental questions were either reopened or now for 
the first time broached: the sources of theology, the nature of 
revelation, the necessity of revelation, the relation of faith to 
knowledge, the office of theology, the uniqueness of Christianity— 
such theological questions as these were attacked with a new zest, 
in conjunction with such more purely philosophical questions as 
the principle of individuation, the origin and nature of the soul, 
the origin and nature of ideas, and the elements of substance. The 
required synthesis was made, and it was made within the realm of 
orthodoxy ; a fact as remarkable in itself as it was significant in 
its results. “A host of well-disciplined churchmen,” writes See- 
berg, “of indefatigable industry and brilliant endowment sprang 
up to make the Church supreme in every department, as in no 
other era.” The result was the most imposing attempt known 
to history to systematize and harmonize the world of faith and 
knowledge. Eucken says of the Scholastic synthesis of the thir- 
teenth century that it “exerted, and in spite of the changed condi- 
tions and the contradictions still exists to-day, a profound influence 
upon mankind.” There are those who deplore what was now done. 
There are those who declare that when Aristotle became Christian- 
ized and Christianity became Aristotelianized, the wheels of in- 
tellectual progress were stayed. They err who say it. That what 
was done was an unmixed blessing is not for a moment to be 
thought. It was not. The time came when the synthesis had to 
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be disintegrated in the interests of freedom and truth and many 
a noble man suffered in the attempt to break it up. Nevertheless, 
the effort compels our admiration. More than once have new 
stores of knowledge compelled the Church to attempt a similar 
synthesis, but never has this been so successfully accomplished as it 
was by the intellectual giants of the Golden Age of Scholasticism. 
[It is evident therefore that Scholasticism was the true child 
of its age. There is a certain inevitableness about it which must 
be understood if an adequate judgment is to be passed upon the 
system. Given the antecedents, the heritage, the immediate cir- 
cumstances, and the mental proclivities of the Scholastics, and their 
work and its method follow in natural and necessary sequence. 
No other result could have been achieved by the mind of the time 
working with the material of the time. Mind trained, fed, and 
dominated as that was could do no other than adopt the dialectic 
method of investigation. Grant the many absurdities of Scholas- 
ticism; grant its failure to add much to the sum of human 
knowledge; grant the ridiculous and even scandalous character of 
some of its discussions; grant all this, and still the movement as a 
whole is not discredited. An astounding speculative faculty was 
cabined, eribbed, and confined in limits which were not the less 
cramping that they were not consciously felt. The glory of the 
Scholastics lies not so much in the method they used. and the system 
they developed as in the spirit which animated them, the zeal and 
enthusiasm with-which they addressed themselves to their task, 
and the clear way in which they stated ultimate problems. When 
the writer was in his early teens, he read in a church history a 
chapter on the Scholastics. The chapter closed with a sentence 
whose rhetorical finish captured his youthful imagination, and he 
memorized it. The sentence has stayed with him through the 
years, and he still feels that the truth could not be more accurately 
expressed: “Though these men carved few fresh stones from the 
theological quarry, they shaped and chiseled with laborious 
masonry the stones already quarried, and constructed out of them 
with rare architectural skill a solid and symmetrical edifice.” 
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A METHODIST ONOMASTICON 


Ir the literature of knowledge as well as the literature of 
power is to have a legitimate place in our libraries, if the books 
for a day as well as the books for all time deserve attention, and 
if the proper study of mankind is man, then a volume like Who’s 
Who in American Methodism fills a place of considerable im- 
portance. Especially now that the union of the Methodisms is so 
much in the air any work which provides the means of getting 
better acquainted with the living men of the various denomina- 
tions is a decided boon. We welcome, therefore, this attempt to 
make known to each other the chief personalities of the Methodist 
churches which in the course of time, it is to be hoped, will form 
the one great Methodist Church of America. It is of necessity 
very imperfect and will be much improved in subsequent editions, 
but for a first attempt no small praise must be allotted it. 

The main difficulty, of course, lies in the selection of the 
names, Even with the utmost pains some are liable to be inserted 
who have no rightful claim and there will be some strange omis- 
sions. The number of such lapses in the make-up of the present 
volume is singularly large, and would seem to indicate that sufli- 
cient care was not exercised. The compiler—Carl Fowler Price, 
engaged in the real estate and insurance business, New York city, 
a Wesleyan graduate in the class of 1902—places the responsibility 
for the names upon a “Board of Nominators chosen from all parts 
of North America with special reference to their knowledge of 
Methodists in their respective localities and their ability to select 
with impartial judgment the more prominent names,” these nomi- 

-nators being in turn chosen by “certain ecclesiastical leaders emi- 
nently competent for the task.” Perhaps no better method, on 
the whole, could have been devised, but we should very much like 
to know the names of these nominators. Their work, manifestly, 
should have been checked and reviewed from various sources per- 
haps somewhat less “ecclesiastical.” Many names in the two 
volumes, The Methodist Who’s Who, published in London, and 
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Who’s Who in America, published in Chicago, every way worthy 
of insertion, have apparently failed to find favor with the Board 
of Nominators responsible in the present case. We say apparently, 
for we are told in the Preface that some of those left out (number 
unknown) are themselves to blame in that they failed to 
furnish the information, which is, indeed, a pity, and we learn 
also that those in the Appendix are there, rather than in their 
alphabetical place, simply because of their delay in responding. It 
is certainly too bad that we miss such names—to mention only a 
few out of many in the immediate vicinity of the writer of this 
critique—as Dr. William I. Haven, Dr. William E. Huntington, 
Professor L. T. Townsend, Rev. Edgar J. Helms, Dean William 
M. Warren, John C. Ferguson, Professor T. N. Carver, Judge 
L, E. Hitchcock, Franklin B. Dyer, and Everett Olin Fisk, all of 
whose rtames occur in the compilations previously referred to. If 
the special nominator be to blame, as seems likely, he certainly 
gave the matter less attention than it deserved ; and such slackness, 
which could doubtless be paralleled in the other sections, goes far 
to deprive the book of that authority and value which it ought to 
have. 

There are a little over two thousand names in the book— 
2,039, if we have counted correctly. Of these, 1,485, or 7214 per 
cent, belong to the Methodist Episcopal Church; 405, or 20 per 
cent, to the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; and 149, or 74% 
per cent, to all other Methodist denominations; that is, to the nine 
others that are represented here. The 149 are divided as follows: 
85 from the Methodist Church of Canada; 18 from the Methodist 
Protestant Church; 13 from the African Methodist Episcopal ; 
9 from the African Methodist Episcopal Zion; 7 from the Primi- 
tive Methodists; 7 from the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
5 from the Free Methodists, 3 from the Wesleyans, and 2 from 
the British Methodist Episcopal Church. What shall be said 
about this proportionate division? It can hardly be satisfactory 
all around, and may indeed impress rather unfavorably those who 
are suspecting us of an endeavor to swallow up the lesser Meth- 
odist bodies. But perhaps nothing better could be done under the 
circumstances. We have certainly not sinned here as flagrantly as 
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did the compilers of the London Methodist Who’s Who in 1913, 
For they, out of a total of 3,271 names, allotted to the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church 2,163, and gave to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church 158, to the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 48, to the 
Canada Methodists 119, to the Primitives 348, and to the United 
Methodists 315. In other words, while eighty per cent of the 
Methodist membership of the world is in the United States, they 
had in this book, which pretended to cover all of Methodism, only 
six per cent of the names; an absurdity which it would be hard to 
parallel. It was, doubtless, not wholly the fault of the compilers, 
but it illustrates the difficulties and dangers of such compilations, 
and the inevitable tendency to make them one-sided. Those at a 
distance are much less likely to respond, or to be invited. 

Another classification of the 2,039 shows that 1,383 are min- 
isters, 627 are laymen, and only 29 lay women. We are sure that 
this last number does not fairly represent the sisters. There 
should be more of them mentioned. Quite a number found in 
Who’s Who in America are omitted here, for no good reason that 
can be seen. Nearly all those enumerated are connected with the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society, or the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
We find among them, of course, Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer, of the 
Chicago Deaconess Home; Mrs. Lois Parker, for more than fifty 
years a missionary in India; Mrs. Charlotte F. Wilder, author, 
and teacher of the college young men’s Bible class at Manhattan, 
Kan.; Mrs. Calista McCabe, editor of Woman’s Home Missions; 
Miss Alice May Douglas, writer, editor, lecturer; Mrs. Bishop 
Foss and Mrs. Bishop McDowell, Mrs. Jane Bancroft Robinson, 
Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, Mrs. Delia Lathrop Williams, 
Mrs. Thomas A. Edison (daughter of Lewis Miller) ; Mrs. Carrie 
W. Barnes, Recording Secretary of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society ; Mrs. Elizabeth P. Anderson, Recording Secretary of 
the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, whose life- 
size portrait hangs im the State capitol of North Dakota in recogni- 
tion of her work in securing moral laws; Miss Emma A. Robinson, 
general secretary of the Junior Epworth League, and author of 
many books for the Leagues; Miss Grace M. Roraback, national 
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field secretary Woman’s Home Missionary Society. All these are 
of our own Church. From the Church, South, only four are given 
—Mrs. Robert W. McDowell, secretary Home Department of the 
Board of Missions; Mrs. George W. Ross, assistant treasurer of 
the Board of Missions; Mrs. H. R. Steele, educational secretary of 
the Board of Missions; and Miss Mary N. Moore, president of 
Athens College, Alabama. Only one woman is selected from all 
the other Methodisms—Mrs. Lelia C. Walters, wife of Bishop 
Walters of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, vice- 
president of the Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. 

We have found it a matter of much interest to note the careers 
of the 627 men in the ranks of the Methodist laity deemed by the 
Board of Nomination to have sufficient general importance or 
celebrity to make it worth while that their names be entered here. 
The judgment of said Board will be very decidedly challenged as 
to many of these. In a large number of cases their chief, if not 
only, distinction is that they were members of some General Con- 
ference. In fact, we should infer that all found on the roll of 
General Conferences were inserted here, which may be all right 
from the point of view of “certain ecclesiastical leaders,” bishops 
and such like, but will be questioned by others. Not much more 
than half of these names have anything more than the merest local 
significance ; they have not been, and will not be, heard of outside 
an extremely limited area. 

The division among the laymen denominationally is even 
more one-sided than among the ministers. Of the 627, no less 
than 485, or 77 per cent, pertain to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; 116, or 1814 per cent, to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South ; and 26, or 414 per cent, to the other branches. Let us look 
at these latter first. We find that one of these 26 belongs to the 
Wesleyan Church—James M. Palmer, LL.D., Principal of Mount 
Allison University, Sackville, N. B. One has membership in the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church—John C. Dancy, LL.D., 
editor of the connectional organ Star of Zion and of the Quarterly 
Review at Philadelphia, also secretary for Church Extension, 
member of nine General Conferences and three Ecumenical, an 
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officer of the General Conference for thirty years. The African 
Methodist Episcopal has two representatives—William S. Scar- 
borough, President of Wilberforce University, and John R. Haw- 
kins, of Washington, D. C., President of Kittrell College for ten 
years, commissioner of education for sixteen years, and now finan- 
cial secretary. Belonging to the Primitive Methodists are three, 
namely, B. R. Acornley, of Fall River, Mass., printer for twenty- 
five years and Book Agent for the Eastern Conference for four 
years; Tom Brierly, also of Fall River, supervising clerk of the 
American Thread Company; and Enoch George, of Pittsburgh, a 
blacksmith, assistant secretary of the General Conference, teacher 
of forgery at the Carnegie Technical School. The Methodist 
Protestants have six—W. ©. Adamson, M. C., from Georgia for 
the ninth term; F. P. Adkins, a lumber dealer; Robert A. Arm- 
strong, who has been manager for the Armour Packing Company 
in many States, has installed systems of wireless telegraphy in the 
Sandwich Islands, the South Seas, Japan and Siberia, and is now 
manager of the Telefunken system of wireless telegraphy; Cyrus 
E. Custis, a farmer; Francis W. Pierpont, manager of the Board 
of Publication at Pittsburgh; and Joseph N. Wills, secretary- 
treasurer of a hardware company in Greensboro, N. C. The 
Methodists of Canada supply thirteen. Of these one is president 
of a college and another a college professor; one is leader of the 
Liberal Party in the legislative assembly of the Province of On- 
tario (Newton Wesley Rowell) ; one is an editor-publisher; one a 
lawyer; one was master of a vessel for eleven years, and has been 
a merchant for thirty-two years; one is a portrait painter; one has 
been a postmaster for thirty years; one is president of a life in- 
surance company; one president of a sheet metal products com- 
pany; one a manufacturer; one (John James Maclaren, L.L.D., 
D.C.L.), justice. of the Court of Appeals, Toronto; and one 
‘(Chester D. Massey) president of the Massey-Harris Company, 
manufacturers of farm implements. 

As we turn to the 116 lay members of the Methodist Episcopal! 
Church, South, that figure here it becomes evident that we can 
indicate only in a general way their positions of importance. The 
mdést prominent are the following: Nathan P. Bryan, United States 
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Senator from Florida; Philander P. Claxton, LL.D., United 
States Commissioner of Education; John C. Floyd, Congressman 
from Arkansas ten years; Nathaniel Harris, LL.D., Governor of 
Georgia; Robert E. Blackwell, LL.D., President Randolph-Macon 
College; James H. Kirkland, Chancellor Vanderbilt University ; 
A, H. Carmichael, Speaker House of Representatives, Alabama ; 
Luther J. Williams, Judge Superior Court of Appeals, West Vir- 
ginia; William H. Waste, Judge Superior Court, California ; John 
A. Rich, Judge Criminal Court, Missouri; George W. Gage, Asso- 
ciate Justice Supreme Court, South Carolina; Andros Osuna, Gen- 
eral Superintendent Public Instruction, Mexico City; W. N. 
Sheats, State Superintendent Public Instruction, Florida; John 
H. Reynolds, President of the. University of Arkansas; David M. 
Smith, publishing agent of the Church at Nashville for twenty-five 
years. There are no less than twenty-four lawyers in the group, 
ten bankers, mostly bank presidents, eight college presidents, eight 
college professors, five physicians, six in the lumber business, four 
wholesale grocers, two in the jewelry business, two in real estate, 
two farmers, two clerks of the Supreme Court, three school prin- 
cipals, one each in wholesale hardware, oil, provisions, marble, coal, 
pottery, shoes, woolens, life insurance, one newspaper publisher, 
one editor, one pharmacist, one contracting horticulturist, one 
railway station agent, one evangelist. One is superintendent of a 
public utilities company ; one is assistant secretary of the Church 
Board of Education. One who was in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness, afterward specialized on chewing gum and pickles, and for 
the last twenty years has been managing director of the American 
Chicle Company. This, perhaps, sufficiently indicates the broad 
variety of industries which have brought distinction more or less 
decidedly, and no doubt large competence in many cases, to these 
116 men. In almost all instances they fill a large number of local 
church offices and have several minor lines of labor in which they 
have commended themselves to their fellow citizens. 

But a still larger task is before us as we endeavor to give some 
little idea (it can be only a slight one) as to the 485 Methodist 
Episcopal laymen who have risen sufficiently out of the ranks of 
their fellow church members to gain a footing in this more select 
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company. Here the lawyers far outnumber all other classes, there 
being no less than seventy-one of them, besides twenty judges, 
Among these latter we find John C. Clark, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, president of the trustees of 
Wesleyan University ; Henry Wade Rogers, United States Circuit 
Court; H. L. Sibley, Cireuit Court of Ohio, shoemaker for ten 
years, lawyer for fifty ; I. E. Robinson, Supreme Court of Appeals, 
West Virginia; Charles Wesley Lynch, Supreme Court, West 
Virginia; S. M. Weaver, Supreme Court, Iowa; J. M. Killits, 
United States District Judge, Sunday school superintendent, To- 
ledo; John N. Brodrich, Court of Common Pleas, Ohio, treasurer 
of a Bible class twenty-five years; Conrad, Supreme Court of 
Delaware; Pollock, District Judge, North. Dakota; and many 
others in superior courts, district courts, or circuit courts of Iowa, 
California, Colorado, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, Ohio. 

Of college and university presidents there are no less than 
fifteen, at the head of the following institutions: Northwestern, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Cornell, Nebraska Wesleyan, Ohio, Willamette, 
Antioch, Albion, Taylor, Moores Hill, Vincennes, Samuel Huston, 
Illinois Woman’s College, State Institution for the Deaf, Missis- 
sippi. There are also fifty-seven college professors, a number 
which might, of course, have been much extended. Of school prin- 
cipals there are fifteen, of superintendents of school six. So that 
the entire educational contingent numbers ninety-four, a little sur- 
passing the legal. Of bankers there are 43, physicians, 15, real 
estate operators, 16, insurance men, 16, editors, 13, including the 
editors of the New York and Pacific Christian Advocates. 
There are 14 investment brokers, 8 farmers, 7 lumber men, 
5 manufacturers, and 5 Young Men’s Christian Association 
_ secretaries. The following great variety of occupations con- 
tribute ones and twos to the sum total: jeweler, merchant tailor, 
broom, and whip manufacturer (for fifty years), furniture manu- 
facturer, furniture dealer, worsted mills superintendent, engineer, 
stock dealer (fifty-four years), pork packer, wholesale hardware. 
ecclesiastical painting and decorating, iron and steel, tax com- 
missioner, accountant, publisher, chair manufacturer, soap, tan- 
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ning, fruit grower, silversmith, chemicals, cotton seed oil, printer, 
advertising manager, cashier Methodist Book Concern, millinery, 
traveling salesman, railway mail service, rubber, hats and furs, 
canner, cold storage, rolling mill, bridge making, railway clerk, 
pharmacist, flour mills, fruit grower, shirts and collars, county 
commissioner, woolen mill manager, mining, carpenter, knitting 
mills, paper mills, biscuits, coal, wholesale grocer, hospital super- 
intendent, street railway president, evangelist, station master, 
builder, paper pattern manufacturer, dentist, corporation director, 
funeral director, architect, steel spring company, foundry com- 
pany president, clothing company president, wagon maker, sales 
manager, broom corn dealer, grape juice, furrier, president chemi- 
cal company, president telephone company, civil engineer. Not a 
few cases illustrate the versatility of the American mind and its 
readiness to turn from one line of business to another. One has 
been a banker for twenty years and an editor for thirty years, also 
in Congress for ten years—William Albert Ashbrook, of Johns- 
town, O. Another, after practicing law for twenty years, became 
president of a manufacturing company and was candidate for 
Governor of New York on the Prohibition ticket—Francis B. 
Baldwin, of Elmira. A number of farmers put themselves down 
as having done much evangelistic work. Martin Campbell, of 
South Bend, Ind., has been a member of four General Conferences, 
and of the Indiana Senate, is president of the South Bend National 
Bank, and of the Campbell Paper Company. Charles A. Carlisle, 
also of South Bend, has been engaged in railroading, banking, and 
in the purchasing, advertising, and traffic departments of Stude- 
baker Brothers Manufacturing Company. William C. Kitchin, 
Ph.D., after being a missionary educator in Japan for many years 
and author of many text books, taught in Boston University, was 
professor of Romance languages in the University of Vermont for 
four years, was in the insurance business for thirteen years, and 
has now for five years managed a tourist agency. Wesley Mont- 
gomery, of Newark, has been engaged in farming, lumber dealing, 
banking, and real estate. John L. M. Zietlow came from Germany 
to America in 1863, was a machinist for many years, then a book- 
keeper, then a farmer, but having studied electricity went into the 
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telephone business, and having organized and managed several tele. 
phone companies consolidated them as the Dakota Central Tele. 
phone Company, of which he has been president for twenty-six 
years. Also very much varied is the record of Ezra Thompson 
Blodgett, of Little Rock, Ark. He was educated for the ministry 
and preached twenty years in Oklahoma, then he entered the dry 
goods business, organizing a company, then took up the task of 
colonizing a large tract of land in Big Creek Valley. He was chair- 
man of a Young Men’s Christian Association committee which 
raised $100,000; headed a Sunday school class of 400 business 
men in Wichita leading to twenty other classes ; organized a gospel 
team with 500 conversions in 1912, which led to the organization 
of twenty-four other teams with nearly 2,000 conversions. 

It is very gratifying to find in this book so large a recognition 
of the missionary force of the church, full of keen interest and im- 
portance. Besides the nine Missionary Bishops there are no 
less than thirty-three names of those who have been most active 
and prominent in various fields, including George Heber Jones 
and James M. Taylor, at present on the home staff, but not in- 
cluding several others who once did good service abroad, but have 
been for quite a while permanently retired, such as James Sumner 
Stone, James Matthew Thoburn, James Mudge, Burton Saint 
John, F. H. Wright, and Homer C. Stuntz. Counting all these 
names about fifty missionaries, past and present, are enumerated. 
Philo M. Buck should be here, the senior active missionary of 
India, on the field in various positions for forty-six years and 
author of very many books. Thomas Bond Wood, dean of all 
workers in Latin America, engaged since 1869, achieving wonder- 
ful things for religious liberty and educational advance, of course 
should be here. Also Dr. N. S. Hopkins, the eminent physician 
of North China, William G. Shellabear and James M. Hoover, of 
- Malaysia, and Edwin F. Frease, who for thirty years has achieved 
great success in India and North Africa, superintendent now of 
the latter mission. The thirty-one names of those still active which 
have come under our notice are as follows: T. J. Scott (recently 
retired), B. T. Badley, F. L. Neeld, Rockwell Clancy, H. R. Cal- 
kins, N. L. Rockey, L. A. Core, John W. Butler, C. W. Drees, G. 
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F. Arms, Harry Farmer, E. H. Richards, J. M. Springer, Elmer 
E. Count, Gideon F. Draper, H. W. Schwartz, John W. Wadman, 
George A. Simmons, J. R. Denyes, W. A. Noble, H. H. Lowry, 
0. F. Kupfer, F. D. Gamewell, Joseph Beech, John Gowdy, R. C. 
Beebe, I. T. Headland, G. S. Miner, G. H. Schilling, B. M. Tipple, 
D. S. Spencer. 

The secretaries of the Annual Conferences appear to a much 
less extent than might perhaps be expected, considering the im- 
portant nature of their duties and the (at least local) prominence 
attaching to them. That it is in most cases merely local and very 
temporary would seem indicated by the fact that only sixteen of 
them out of 156 have found a place here. Past secretaries to a 
considerable extent also appear. The following are the sixteen 
whose names are in the 1916 Year Book and also in the Who’s 
Who, together with the indication of their length of service where 
it is made clear: James Mudge, of New England, 28 years; A. B. 
Sanford, New York East, 20 years; Edwin Genge, Troy, 19 years; 
W. F. Steele, Colorado, 16; Edwin Locke, Kansas, 16; J. W. An- 
derson, Missouri, 14; J. F. Cooper, New England Southern, 13; 
L. S. Boyd, Central New York, 10; C. E. Irons, California, 10; 
D. H. Tribou, East Maine, 8; V. F. Brown, West Ohio, 6; Eben 
S. Johnson, Northwest Iowa; A. P. Camphor, Central Alabama ; 
W. S. York, Northwest Nebraska; Harry Farmer, Philippine 
Islands; G. W. Florence, Central Tennessee. 

If one inquires curiously concerning the veterans, or really 
aged men of mark, his researches are rewarded by the discovery 
of some quite remarkable careers. There are no less than eighty- 
four names of those whose birth was in the twenties and thirties, 
their ages reaching from seventy-seven to ninety-five. We must 
not enumerate all these. Of eighty years and over there are fifty- 
one. Even this number were we to give any particulars would tax 
unduly our space. The oldest mentioned is Rev. Aaron E. Ballard, 
of Ocean Grove, N. J., President of the Ocean Grove Camp Meet- 
ing Association for the last ten years; born December 25, 1820, 
entered New Jersey Conference in 1844, “author of the famous 
paragraph 248 in the Discipline.” Next comes Rev. Ammi B. 
Hyde, of University Park, Colo., born in 1825, graduated from 
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Wesleyan in ’46, and teacher in various institutions almost ever 
since, The oldest in the Methodist Church of Canada is Rey, 
William S. Griffin, now just ninety ; he has been a member of every 
General Conference since ’74, president of three Annual Confer- 
ences, treasurer of the Connectional Fund twenty-two years, regent 
of Victoria University, ete. Also ninety is the Rev. William §. 
Turner, of Spokane, who organized the first Methodist Church in 
Honolulu in 1856. Rev. Thomas H. Hagerty, of Saint Louis, 
chaplain in Grant’s and Sherman’s army, is eighty-eight. David 
Simpson Gray, LL.D., of Columbus, O., engaged in railway, bank- 
ing ete., for sixty-five years, oldest of the Methodist laymen here 
appearing, is eighty-seven; so is Bishop Joseph S. Key, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Rev. Richard N. Price, of 
the same church, is eighty-six, chaplain in two wars, college vice- 
president, editor, author, member of six General Conferences. 
Rev. William F. King, of Mount Vernon, Ia., president of Cornell 
College for forty-three years, is eighty-six; so is the Rev. E. B. 
Ryckman, of the Canadian Church. Bishop J. W. Hood, of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church is eighty-five; as is 
Ira E. Chase, M.D., of Haverhill, Mass. Bishop Vincent is eighty- 
four; also the Rev. Bennett Mitchell, who had the unusual ex- 
perience of being a member of four different Conferences without 
transferring, through the formation of new Conferences; he was 
a member of five General Conferences, presiding elder of four 
districts, and Prohibition candidate for Governor of Iowa. Dr. 
W. F. Warren, of Boston, is eighty-three, as is also Dr. Albert Car- 
man, bishop for ten years of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Canada, and since 1883 General Superintendent of the Methodist 
Church in Canada. It would be a delight to give some particulars 
concerning the seventy or eighty others who have reached or are 
nearing the eighty-year mark, but we cannot much further enlarge. 
Dr. Buckley was born in ’36, Dr. Henry A. Buttz in ’35, Bishop 
Isaac Lane, of the colored Methodist Episcopal Church, in 34, 
Dr. Isaac F. King, brother of W. F., in ’34, Rev. William Me- 
Kinley in 34, Bishop Thoburn in ’36, A. W. Wilson, of the South- 
ern Church, in ’34, and the Rev. Henry Wheeler, of Ocean Grove, 
in ’35. All these venerable men have rich histories, the condensed 
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outlines of which, multum tn parvo, appear under their names on 
pages and furnish abundant food for thought. 

We have still left, so far untouched in our treatment, the 
great body of the ministry, from the many hundreds of whose life- 
sketches preserved within these pages much of interest might be 
gleaned. It is evident that our space will permit only the briefest 
indications of the riches here gathered. The bishops, of course, 
are all here—Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, South, 
African Methodist Episcopal, African Methodist Episcopal Zion, 
Colored Methodist Episcopal and Free Methodist. Also the va- 
rious General Conference dignitaries of all sorts. There are many 
editors, secretaries, and college presidents. Especially marked 
careers in the Canada Church are those of Dr. William Briggs, of 
Toronto, Book Steward for thirty-eight years; Dr. Nathaniel Bur- 
wash, of Toronto, president of Victoria College for twenty-nine 
years, and an extensive author; Dr. 8. D. Chown, of Toronto, 
Associate General Superintendent of the Church since 1910; Dr. 
Albert C. Crews, of Toronto, editor of Sunday school publications ; 
Rev. William Elliott, missionary to Japan, who received from the 
late Emperor Mutsuhito the decoration of the Fifth Order of the 
Rising Sun, permission to wear it being given by the late King 
Edward; Rev. Richard W. Large, M.D., medical missionary 
among the Indians of British Columbia, stipendiary magistrate, 
justice of the peace, medical health officer, coroner, superintendent 
of a hospital, ete.; Rev. John C. McDougall, missionary among 
the Indians of the Northwest since 1860, active in suppressing the 
Riel rebellion, author of many books. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, we find note- 
worthy the biographies of the bishops—Bishop Morrison men- 
tions that he has raised for church and college purposes more than 
$3,000,000—and of the different editors and professors: T. N. 
Ivey, of the Christian Advocate, H. M. Du Bose, of the Review, 
W. F. Tillett, of Vanderbilt. John L. Kirby has the unique ex- 
perience of being an assistant editor at Nashville for forty-four 
years, or since 1872, aiding in that time Drs. A. L. Haygood, W. 
G. E. Cunnyngham, J. J. Tigert, Gross Alexander, and H. M. Du 
Bose, and before that time he was on the editorial staff of four 
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secular journals for thirteen years; he does not give his age. Rey, 
John M. Moore also has been on the staff of the Saint Louis and 
Texas Christian Advocates, and editor of the Daily Christian Ad- 
vocate, and is now secretary of the department of Home Missions, 
The Rev. Andrew Jackson Lamar has been Publishing Agent for 
the last thirteen years, and was in the Confederate army two years. 
Rev. James W. Lee, an extensive author, headed an expedition to 
Palestine in ’94 to secure materials for an illustrated book entitled 
Early Footsteps of Christ and His Apostles. 

A large proportion of the ministers credited to the Church, 
South—and this applies in great measure to those of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church too—are noteworthy for nothing except that 
they have been presiding elders or members of the General Con- 
ference. P 

But, after all these criticisms and deductions are made, it 
should be distinctly said that the book is a most valuable and use- 
ful one, reflecting much credit on the brave soul who dared enter 
on so very considerable, laborious, and costly an undertaking. 
We hope its sale will warrant another edition, which can be very 
much improved, and we hope all who are asked for facts will 
promptly respond. Why not? It is in the interest of the general 
public. It does not imply an unworthy seeking of undeserved no- 
toriety. Of course, the presence or absence of a man in a book 
like this cannot permanently affect his usefulness or his standing 
before either God or discerning men. Men of real greatness will 
not particularly care for fame of this kind. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE ENGLISH PULPIT 


Critics have often noted. with surprise the fact that the 
epoch of the Restoration in England was at once the period of 
the greatest licentiousness in English literature and the period 
which we rightly call the “Golden Age of the English Pulpit.” 
The brilliant plays of Wycherley, Vanbrugh, Congreve, and the 
poems of Rochester and Cleaveland are frequently so grossly in- 
decent that they are read to-day only by the seasoned, plodding 
student. Their staple theme is conjugal infidelity and their 
language is at times almost incredibly coarse. These men have 
had, to be sure, able apologists. The amiable but illogical Charles 
Lamb tried to show that the world of the Restoration dramatist 
was a dream world in which the laws of conventional decency did 
not apply. “Supposing that to be true,” one can imagine sour 
old Jeremy Collier replying, “Why should one, dream only of 
profanity, obscenity, and vicious chicane?’ But Macaulay, though 
he was no nearer a true estimate than Lamb, has shown that the 
world of these dramatists was a fairly faithful replica of an 
actually existing phase of social life. The more sympathetic 
explanation, behind which the dramatists tried to defend them- 
selves, that vice and crime were depicted on the stage only to be 
satirized and punished, will not bear scrutiny. The unbiased 
reader even of Dryden, the greatest man of his age, cannot avoid 
the conclusion that these subjects were treated con amore, and 
that they found, if not a large, at least an enthusiastic audience 
among men and women of the most refined classes. The long 
and brutal repression of nearly all normal human instincts except 
hatred and pride during the Puritan régime had brought about 
this inevitable result. 

It becomes, therefore, a matter of interest and importance to 
account for the large number of eminent preachers who flourished 
in England at just this time—preachers whose fame endures in 
our own day and whose contemporary vogue was wide and great; 
men of powerful and subtle intellect, of astonishing erudition 
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and of monumental devotion. Never before or since has England 
had such a body of preachers as ministered in the myriad churches 
of London, that “city of spires,” during the reign of the Merry 
Monarch. Seldom has any Protestant pulpit been more powerful 
with the people. The church and the play-house shared between 
them the functions of the modern newspaper, which was then just 
coming into being. Between the church and the play-house there 
was little of the modern antagonism and jealousy. Neither was 
trying to encroach upon the other’s territory and there were few 
problem plays in the theater, no sermon-dramas in the pulpit. 
Londoners, in the time of the second Charles as in that of Eliza- 
beth, went to church and to the theater partly, at least, for instruec- 
tion. The instruction they expected and got from the church 
sermon was not what we should call exclusively religious. A large 
ingredient was a popular form of casuistry. Rules for conduct 
entirely in the spirit of the Jesuitical “case-books” masqueraded 
successfully as religion. The audience felt itself defrauded of 
its rights unless there was also a forensic display of Christian 
evidences and some thrilling exposure or vituperation of heretics. 
The days of deep and intimate religious experience had passed. 
Nicholas Ferrar, George Herbert, or the group that gathered about 
Lord Falkland at Great Tew would have felt a strange chill in 
the religious atmosphere of the London churches in the Restora- 
tion. Long before the great rationalizer, John Locke, had written 
his Reasonableness of Christianity the fatal step had been taken— 
it had been tacitly agreed that the case for religion must be 
decided by the unaided reason of man. After all the true founda- 
tions of Christianity had been thus removed, there followed the 
inevitable fall into the sinks of pathos from which the Wesleyan 
revival rescued the preachers of the next century. 

The audiences of the seventeenth century were not jaded by 
the week’s work or distracted by worldly concerns. There was no 
Sunday Supplement to dull the edge of the morning. They must 
have been intellectually alert and inured to hard thinking or they 
could not have tolerated the close and labored dialectic of Sprat 
and Stillingfleet that seems difficult even in reading to-day. These 
men threw no sop to the idly curious, they made no attempt to 
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“tickle the ears of the groundlings,” they stooped to no meretri- 
cious forms of advertising. Week after week they delivered their 
massive sermons, any one of which would make a book, in our 
degenerate days, as solid and four-square as though hewn out of 
granite. We are wont to think of the monumental patience of 
seventeenth century audiences as of something peculiar to the 
Puritans of New England, but Mather and Shepard and Edwards 
put no greater strain upon the nerves and patience and intellect 
of their audiences than did Pearson and Bull. In book form the 
sermons of the London preachers sold more widely than any other 
form of literature of their time. After the death of John Tillotson 
two thousand pounds were offered for the copyright on two volumes 
of his sermons. 

We cannot say, of course, whether it was in large part the 
same audience that supported stage and pulpit. It seems not 
improbable. Much of that which revolts the modern reader in 
Restoration comedy is merely a conventional mode of speech. Few 
things change more rapidly or more unaccountably than our notions 
of what constitutes indecency in language. The sermons and 
devotional writings of ‘Restoration England abound in expressions 
that would not be tolerated in polite society to-day. At that very 
time French literature was going through a period of squeamish- 
ness pushed to the point of prudery which should be almost as 
disgusting as the license of England. It was at this time that 
England borrowed from France the word “choquant.” During 
the blue-stocking early Victorian days France came to feel the 
need of such a word and took it back in the form “shocking.” 
To-day it appears that another reversal of position is taking place. 
France is becoming more restrained and periphrastic, while Eng- 
land, with America some ten years in her wake as usual, is be- 
coming more outspoken. The whole matter seems to be more 
closely related to drawing-room etiquette than to morals. It may 
be said, however, with full assurance, that the corruption of the 
court which was mirrored in contemporary literature extended 
only a short way out into English society. Court and theater were 
confined to London and London did not dominate the entire country 
as it does to-day. Even in the metropolis itself more than half the 
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population was opposed to the tendencies of the court and re 
mained stanchly Puritan in thought and politics, if not in church 
affiliation. The situation was analogous to that in nineteenth- 
century France. The great mass of the people remained sound, 
honest and clean, untouched by the depravity of a part of the 
great city. But, since the only way of earning a livelihood by the 
pen lay through pleasing the court, it so happens that most of the 
writing by which we estimate the temper of the times was produced 
by and for members of a smal! fashionable circle. Thus, although 
the world of Restoration comedy was not a dream world, it was a 
small and comparatively unimportant world. No further proof 
of this is needed than the fact that the polite literature of the 
time, and especially the drama, shows nothing but contempt for the 
common man. The works of John Bunyan are a better guide to 
the greater England of the Restoration than all the London drama 
taken together. 

The pulpit, however, was popular with all classes. There 
was no problem of the unchurched. Courtiers and cobblers alike 
had their favorite preachers. King Charles himself posed as a 
connoisseur in homiletics. The demand for sermons exceeded the 
supply and the clergy was frequently obliged to protest against 
what seemed to them an exorbitant popularity. They saw clearly 
that their public was interested not in the religion but in the 
eloquence and, above all, in the dialectic of their sermons. The 
popularity of the funeral sermon proves this, and the contemporary 
preachers of France—Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Fenelon—had to 
meet much the same situation. Robert South says flatly that 
preaching is “the least part of a divine.” The great business of 
the divine, he thinks, is to “refute the opinions and stop the 

mouths of gainsayers and to resolve cases of conscience—a matter 
requiring much knowledge of the canon and the civil laws.” It is 
clear that he has in mind a sort of research professorship in reli- 
gion. The clergy should be stripped for action in the field of 
polemics. The dry, hard legalism of this view is evident at once. 
A century and more of religious warfare had given Englishmen 
a taste for controversy in matters theological which is observable 
in Scotchmen even to-day. Salvation was still felt to depend upon 
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orthodoxy. From the days of Hooker to those of South the English 
church had been surrounded by enemies of all sorts, and in defend- 
ing itself against these it had narrowed and hardened into a dry 
intellectualism. This tendency was accentuated by the great con- 
temporary vogue of casuistry. It was the age of the Jesuits. - 
Even Jeremy Taylor, perhaps the most modern-minded preacher 
of the century, wrote a moral case-book, a dictionary of morality, 
elaborate and exceedingly detailed, by reference to which all 
questions of conscience might be immediately resolved. Even his 
superb Holy Living and Holy Dying show the contemporary faith 
in moral recipes as well as the tendency of religion to run out and 
dry up in the sard flats of ethics. But if this is true of Taylor, 
who had the vision of a mystic and the fire of a poet, it is vastly 
more true of the men who followed him in the Restoration age. 
In them there is nothing but pure intellect. Their method is 
argumentative and their purpose is to save souls by syllogisms. 
They are leviathans of learning. They bristle with excerpts from 
the Latin of Tully and Seneca and from the Greek of the church 
fathers. They martial their ponderous paragraphs like admirals 
deploying a squadron. Their dialectic is as subtle as a rapier and 
as crushing as a cannon ball. It is not insignificant that the 
greatest of them was also the greatest English mathematician of 
the century after his own pupil, Isaac Newton. Barrow’s biog- 
rapher says that he worked out his sermons in exactly the same 
spirit in which he approached a problem in geometry. This is 
said in praise. But the modern reader of these lucubrations is 
more likely to bemoan the loss of such extraordinary talent to the 
bar and the wool-sack. In nearly every sermon, just as in the 
ethics of the Jesuits and in the French and English literary 
criticism of the day, one finds the dry rot of legalism. There is 
eloquence in the grand manner—an eloquence cold and calculated 
and reduced to rule. There is a lordly, majestic English style 
which has never been excelled in its kind and which is of the 
utmost importance in the shaping of modern English prose. There 
is of scholarship more than enough and a great superfluity of 
intellectual subtlety. But here one’s admiration stops short. Of 
religious fervor, of spiritual insight, of real profundity, there is 
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searcely a trace. These men draw up the heavy siege-guns of 
their rhetoric, they close up every avenue of escape with their 
Argus-eyed dialectic, they assemble battalions of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew precedent—and all for what? As the French proverb 
says, “To blow in open doors.” They despoil the Scriptures and 
the fathers, they ransack shelves of Latin folios, they write for a 
week in hot haste, cum calamo currente, to demonstrate—a plati- 
tude! “Parturient montes ; nascetur ridiculus mus.” 

It was an age of contraction and restringency, and it is in 
just such ages that we find the rational faculty arrogantly asserting 
its claim to unlimited rule. It was the badly intellectual quality 
of these men, their uninspired formalism, their lack of spiritual 
fervor, which made them, despite their great following, ineffective 
in their own generation and which made necessary the reforms of 
Whitefield and Wesley in the next. They are contemptuous of 
the imagination—that faculty which Goethe says “governs the 
world” and which Napoleon called the “queen of human hearts.” 
Of the role of the unconscious and the intuitive in religious ex- 
perience they are profoundly ignorant and, as a consequence, 
profoundly scornful. “Persons pretending to act by the ‘inward 
voice,’ ” says Robert South, “are by no means to be endured in the 
communion of a Christian church, for they are the highest scandal 
and reproach to religion, indeed a much higher and greater than 
drunkards, swearers, or robbers upon the highway.” In another 
place he asserts that persuasion is the whole function of the 
preacher. The phrase, as applied to the public orator, goes back 
to Quintillian and is to be found in all the old-fashioned text- 
books on rhetoric. Having in mind certain Dissenters who had 
presumed to preach without learning Greek he insists that per- 
suasion requires human learning, and sums up his argument by 
stating that “the study of the arts and sciences in the surest and 
most ready way to that of divinity.” This last assertion is only 
an argument drawn from the status quo. A boy’s proficiency in 
his Latin exercises was considered sufficient evidence of his fitness 
for the church. Nine tenths of the boys at Cambridge had the 
pulpit in mind as their ultimate goal. Several of the members of 
the Royal Society, founded by Charles Ii, soon after his accession, 
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for the advancement of science, were prominent churchmen. Isaac 
Barrow was one of its most eminent fellows and Bishop Sprat 
was its first historian. This, to be sure, was a good sign. These 
men could not foresee the time when English science and the 
English church would be arrayed against each other. Science 
and religion were to them only two sides of one truth. God’s 
work and God’s word could not be at variance. Barrow explained 
his passion for géometry in a charmingly naive fashion that would 
have brought great comfort to the contemporary religious recluse 
and geometer, Blaise Pascal, if he could have accepted it. Barrow 
says that divinity had always been the goal of his studies, but, 
seeing that chronology was necessary to divinity and astronomy 
to chronology and mathematics to astronomy, he had spent some 
time upon his mathematical studies. It may be doubted whether 
a degree of proficiency in mathematics that made him a fore 
runner of Leibnitz and Newton in the discovery of the differential 
calculus was a necessary preparation for his biblical studies. His 
statement that chronology is necessary to divinity is an admirable 
illustration of some fundamental differences between his point of 
view and that of the present day. 

In this matter of erudition the contrast between the church- 
men of London and those of the country is very sharp and striking. 
In the first volume of his History of England, Macaulay, with his 
habitual extravagance, has accentuated this contrast without war- 
rant. The Grounds of the Contempt of the English Clergy, written 
in 1670 by Dr. John Eachard, an Oxford fellow and not a church- 
man, is a delightfully witty and instructive treatment of this 
subject by an unbiased contemporary. Eachard’s very title shows 
that he has not the London clergy in mind, for the preachers of 
the metropolis were held in the highest esteem. He finds that 
there are two “grounds” for the contempt of the country clergy— 
ignorance and poverty. While on the subject of ignorance he 
makes a suggestion which, considering the time, is very remark- 
able. “Suppose,” he says, “that some part of time was allotted 
for the reading of some innocent English authors, where the boys 
need not go every line so unwillingly to a tormenting dictionary, 
and whereby they might come in due time to apprehend common 
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sense and begin to judge what is true. I think that most of that 
ridiculousness, phantastical phrases, harsh and sometimes blas- 
phemous metaphors, abundantly foppish similitudes, childish and 
empty transitions so commonly uttered out of pulpits and 0 
fatally redounding to the discredit of the clergy, may be charged 
upon the want of instruction in English. Among the first things 
that seem to be useless may be reckoned the high-tossing and 
swaggering preaching, either mountingly eloquent or profoundly 
learned. Such sermons grow out of mere studiousness of being 
wondered at or else to gain a respect from the people. For if the 
minister’s words be such as the constable uses, his matter plain and 
practical, he may pass for an honest man but no scholar. Whereas, 
if he springs forth now and then in high raptures to the upper- 
most heavens, dashing here and there an all-confounding word, if 
he soars aloft in unintelligible huffs and preaches points deep 
and mystical,—this is the way, say they, of being accounted a 
most able and learned instructor.” This is probably the first plea 
for the study of English literature as against the ancient classics, 
John Wesley’s prescription of Spenser’s Faerie Queene for his 
students in the ministry is later in date but no less courageous 
than that of Eachard. Both men had in mind the necessity that 
the speech of the pulpit shall be readily intelligible to the people. 
Neither of them was an obscurantist. Both, indeed, were distinctly 
school men, equipped with the best classical culture of their day. 
Both were able to handle the mother tongue with precision and 
power. They saw clearly that one great vice of the homiletic 
style in their day was its prevailing Latinity. In their attack 
upon this they did good service to the English language. 
Eachard has some interesting words upon the social standing 
of the country clergy. “Shall we trust them,” he writes, “in 
gentlemen’s houses, there to perform holy things? With all my 
heart, so they be not called down from their studies to say grace 
to every health; provided that they have a little better wages than 
the cook or the butler; as also there may be a groom in the house 
as well as a chaplain (for sometimes to the ten pounds a year, 
they crowd the looking after a gelding): and that he may not be 
sent from the table, picking his teeth and sighing with his hat 
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under his arm. whilst my knight and lady eat up the tarts and 
chickens: it may also be convenient if he be suffered to speak now 
and then in the parlor and that the maid-servant and he sit not 
too near together at meals, nor he be presented to her as a suitable 
husband.” In speaking of the poverty of the clergy he says that 
a country parson is fortunate if he possesses more than half a 
dozen books. “Many of the laity,” he continues, “are extremely 
tender of the spiritual welfare of the clergy and wish them very 
small temporal goods lest their inward state should be endangered. 
The clergy ought to be dieted and kept low, to be meek, humble, 
and always loth to ask for their rights, not seeming to have any 
respect for this vile world. O how prettily and temperately may 
half a score of children be maintained upon almost twenty pounds 
a year! How becoming a thing it is that the hands which serve 
the altar should fill the dung-cart! How pleasant to see the man 
of God fetching up his single melancholy cow from a small rib 
of land searce to be found without a guide!” In Oldham’s Satires 
we find similar testimony : 


Diet, an horse, and thirty pounds a year, 

Besides the advantage of his lordship’s ear, 

The credit of the business and the state, 

Are things that in the youngster’s eye seem great. 
Little the unexperienced wretch doth know 
What abject slavery he must undergo. 

When dinner calls, the implement must wait, 
With holy words to consecrate the meat, 

And hold it for an honor seldom shown 

If he be deigned the honor to sit down. 


As late as 1710, Steele ridicules, in one of his Tatler papers, 
the idea that clergymen should be excluded from the last courses 
of the dinner. He points out that what would be taken by a 
Catholic priest as an unforgivable affront is accepted as a matter 
of course by the docile clergy of England. The contemptuous 
treatment accorded to clergymen on the London stage is one of 
the main points of attack in Jeremy Collier’s famous diatribe. 
It should be said, however, that the clergymen ridiculed in the 
Restoration comedy are almost without exception ignorant hypo- 
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crites and charlatans, and that the dramatists did not need to go 
many miles out of London to find an abundance of models. 

It is an easier matter than might at first appear, considering 
the large number of London preachers who were prominent during 
the Restoration period, to form a fairly precise and comprehensive 
idea of the pulpit oratory of the time. The range of individuality 
was far narrower taan at present. The whole tendency of the 
age was toward the establishment of fixed and definite norms of 
thought and expression, and toward the policing of all eccen- 
tricities into conformity. The subject matter of the sermon, 
moreover, and the great example of style, is common to all. A 
study of the sermons of Isaac Barrow and of Robert South, the 
two most powerful preachers of their time, gives a very satis- 
factory view of the main tendencies in sermon-writing in the 
Restoration period proper. Jeremy Taylor, Elizabethan in temper 
and style, is the most favorable example of the standards out of 
which these men developed and from which they departed. John 
Tillotson, although he died in 1694, belongs in spirit to the Queen 
Anne period and shows humanitarian and latitudinarian traits 
which were powerful in undermining the stern controversial and 
intellectualistic tradition of the earlier school. 

Elizabethan and Jacobean sermon writers, together with 
writers in all other forms, suffered for lack of native standards 
and models. Roman Catholic sermons could not be used. The 
Protestant type was slow in developing. All this made for free- 
dom, spontaneity, and individuality, but it also made for a 
crotchety queerness, for a “conceited style,” and for lack of balance 
and moderation. The noble luxuriance of a Donne or a Hooker 
was too likely to degenerate into the rank and weedy growth of 
an Andrewes or an Ussher. It was only by dint of genius, indeed, 
or at least great intellectual power, that these earlier men, without 
landmarks or guiding hands, were able to hew their paths through 
the labyrinthine jungles of their learning. John Donne had 
genius of a gloomy, sepulchral sort, and Richard Hooker had one 
of the most powerful intellects that have ever used English prose 
asa medium. Jeremy Taylor, perhaps justly more famous than 
either, was a florid genius in whom profusion, exuberance, romantic 
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disorder, were raised, if possible, to the level of merits. We do 
not ask of Taylor the chill logical precision of Butler or Paley 
any more than we inquire into John Keats’s attainment in mathe- 
matics. Taylor is the romantic poet of the English pulpit. Though 
he lived until 1667, he is a continuator of the Elizabethan tradi- 
tion in the adventurous enthusiasm of his thought, the gorgeous 
and magical splendor of his rhetoric and the sumptuous profusion 
of his fancy. In all these qualities he stands in marked contrast 
with the lean, pedantic propriety of his immediate successors. 

Taylor’s Holy Living and his more beautiful Holy Dying 
have made his irridescent and daring style familiar to all readers 
of English devotional literature. But his Liberty of Prophesying, 
now almost forgotten, illustrates an admirable trait in him that 
sets him off from Restoration divines even more sharply than 
does his style. This noble work, although it was written in the 
midst of controversial rancor almost inconceivable to-day and at a 
time when Taylor was himself suffering religious persecution, is 
the most emphatic utterance of the century in favor of religious 
tolerance. In an age of bitter polemics, at a time when all Eng- 
land was in arms to decide the religious question “By apostolic 
blows and knocks,” Taylor in his quiet Welsh garden set himself 
to the task of showing that, after all, religion is not entirely a 
matter of vainglorious controversy, shouting of heresies, belaboring 
of the unorthodox. He was devoid of the odium theologicum that 
inflamed the unamiable South. In fact he provides an admirable 
criticism of nearly all that South stands for. “It is a plain art and 
design of the devil,” he says, “to make us so in love with our own 
opinions as to call them faith and religion, that we may be proud 
in our own understanding: and besides that by our zeal in our 
opinions we grow cool in our piety and practical duties. The 
devil destroys good life by engaging zealots to do anything rather 
than be overcome and lose their beloved propositions.” 

Isaac Barrow is highly representative of Restoration preachers 
in his life as well as in his thought. When he died, at the age 
of forty-seven, he was widely known as a classical scholar, as an 
astronomer, as a mathematician and as preacher and controver- 
sialist. His thought and work. were unified throughout by the 
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passion for demonstration which we associate with the name of 
Descartes. Together with the Cartesians of France and England 
he seems utterly unaware that all the greatest facts of life are 
undemonstrable, that they defy logic and even language. One 
feels that the words of his great contemporary, Pascal, an even 
greater mathematician than he, would have been nonsense to him, 
“We know the truth,” says the Jansenist, “not only by the reason 
but also by the heart. Its own powerlessness should serve to 
humiliate the reason, which desires to be the judge of all things. 
It pleases God that we may be able to know all things by instinct 
and by feeling.” 

It was said of Barrow’s writing that “each sermon was the 
demonstration of a theorem.” His thought was close, logical, 
exhaustive, manly. Charles II called him an unfair preacher 
because he left nothing to be said on any topic he discussed. In 
his sermons there was no false rhetoric, no ornament for its own 
sake, no jargon of the pulpit. One of his sermons, though not 
preached in full, is said to have lasted three hours and a half. 
He wrote laboriously, smoking innumerable pipes of tobacco over 
each of his Gargantuan paragraphs, and he often revised and copied 
out his manuscripts four or five times. He was as coldly intel- 
lectual as his contemporaries of the pulpit, but in him one feels 
that pure intellect is carried as near as possible to genius. One 
of his sentences, his last, warms the heart. Two minutes before 
he died he rose in his bed and said with great solemnity: “I have 
seen the glories of this world!” 

Robert South is perhaps the most representative as he is cer- 
tainly the most perplexing and exasperating figure of the group. 
His Christianity is belligerent and dogmatic. He is the policeman, 
or perhaps one might more truly say the blood-hound, of orthodoxy. 
The joy that he takes in nosing out heresy, in running it to earth 
and in holding it up to public derision, is not to be distinguished 
from the unholy joy of the chase. He closely resembles the literary 
critics of his time—Boileau, Chapelain, Rhymer, and Dryden— 
whose chief delight in life was found in beating the recalcitrant 
eccentric individual into conformity. Professing to preach the 
gospel of love, he is really animated by hate. In his ridicule of 
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sects and beliefs other than his own, he shrinks at no violence or 
injustice. He would be thoroughly despicable in his religious 
polemic were it not for his unmistakable virility and intellectual 
power—qualities which do not condone his offence but which dis- 
tinguish him sharply from those of his successors in our own day 
who use the pulpit for raillery and abuse. One’s respect for his 
masculine vigor of thought and expression increases upon acquaint- 
ance. He is entirely typical of his age, and the age is, on the 
whole, not engaging to the mind of to-day. He illustrates perfectly 
how hard and formal Anglican Christianity had become in the 
course of its long conflict with Rome and with dissent. An example 
of his idea of fair play in controversy is to be found in his attack 
on the Puritan judges of Charles I in a sermon preached before 
Charles II. The strongest point he scores against the judges is 
his proof that they were poor men from the lower ranks of society— 
“Such an inferior crew, such a mechanic rabble were they that 
when I survey the list of the king’s judges and the witnesses against 
him I seem to have before me a catalogue of all the trades in 
London.” Usually Barrow shows the hard and hopeless arrogance 
of the rationalist. Here he adds the more venial arrogance of 
social rank. In either mood he is a strange representative of 
Christianity. 

John Tillotson is the Addison of preachers. His influence 
upon the style and thought of Joseph Addison was great. He 
might have said of his sermons as Addison said of his own essays 
in the Spectator: “I shall endeavor to enliven morality with wit 
and to temper with with morality till I rave recovered the age 
out of that desperate state of vice and folly into which it is fallen. 
I shall be ambitious to have it said of me that I have brought 
philosophy out of closets and libraries and schools and colleges to 
dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houses.” 
The sermons of Tillotson did much to popularize the form of 
writing in which Steele and Addison excelled. But Tillotson is 
not of the great school. He is a sentimentalist and a humanitarian, 
and as such he belongs to the Queen Anne group of preachers, 
although he died in 1694. The earlier men had rested the whole 
claim of religion upon the reason. Their fight had been lost be- 
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cause the only things worth proving in religion are those things 
which can never be proved. Tillotson and the eighteenth century 
preachers who followed him tacitly admitted this defeat. They 
saw that the ground had been swept from under their feet. They 
contented themselves, therefore, with innocuous moral platitudes 
of a prudential purport. They tried to show that a moderate 
degree of decency and uprightness made for comfort, peace of 
mind and prosperity in this present world and that they might 
conceivably have some bearing upon one’s fortunes in some possible 
world to come. Franklin’s ignoble dictum, “Honesty is the best 
policy,” is in the spirit of this school. With the earlier Restora- 
tion group of preachers Christianity had become a hard morality. 
With Tillotson and his successors it dwindled still farther, with 
the loss of fervor and conviction, into a shallow urbanity. The 
pulpit became an adjunct of the drawing-room. Christianity 
reached its lowest ebb in England. Vice, crime, and drunkenness 
were more prevalent than at any other period of English history. 
Montesquieu said that in the higher circles of English society 
“everyone laughs if one talks of religion.” It was in such a world 
that John Wesley grew to manhood and it was to meet this set of 
conditions in church and society that Methodism came into being. 


Wlliam O SKepurtl, Ju 
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THE RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE MAN IN 
THE STREET 


By “the man in the street,” who has lately been elevated 
by Mr. Chesterton to “the man on the omnibus,” we mean the 
man in contradistinction from that other man, the man in the 
sanctum, who, whether preacher, doctor, professor, or even banker 
or merchant, may be regarded as being in some important measure 
the product of “the schools.” He is the man, whether on his 
“best legs” or his “worst uppers,” whose school of expression, of 
manners, or of learning is very largely of the street. He may 
be found on the curb, on the highway, on the wharf, in the bar- 
racks, on shipboard, in the corner grocery, in the shop, in the 
office, and sometimes in the pulpit. He is the man who, generally 
speaking, has an unscholastic philosophy and, whatever there be 
of it, an unsophisticated religion. 

His religion and philosophy! What distinction and differ- 
ence is here ? 

It may be assumed that everybody knows what religion is; 
and yet Mr. Benjamin Kidd, in his work entitled Social Evolu- 
tion, and published about twenty years ago, quoted fifteen defi- 
nitions of religion, beginning with Seneca’s and ending with Dr. 
Martineau’s, all of them being different and all of them worth 
quoting. He quotes fifteen definitions and yet omits two of the 
best that have ever been given; two practical, comprehensive, 
strong, common sense definitions such as “the man in the street,” 
though he were a fool, might easily understand. One of these 
omitted definitions is that of Saint James, presumably the brother 
of our Lord: “Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the world;” varying in 
nothing essentially different from that other omitted definition, 
given by the prophet Micah in a much earlier age: “He hath 
shewed thee, O man, what is food; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
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with thy God?” In both of these definitions we have man recog- 
nized in his threefold relationship: to himself and his fellows and 
his God. Then in what does his religion differ from his philoso- 
phy? “Philosopher,” lover of wisdom, the beautiful word of 
Pythagoras. Lover of wisdom—student of wisdom. But the 
scriptures say that “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom”—and the “fear of the Lord” is religion. Then religion 
is the beginning of philosophy—and religion is the way in which 
a man feels himself related to God and his fellowmen; and wis- 
dom just as truly finds its beginning in philosophy. Reduced 
to its simplest expression the distinction and relationship may 
be put in a figure or symbol. Religion and philosophy are as the 
two sides of a single coin. Religion looks toward God and the 
future; philosophy looks toward man and the present. Yet who 
can tell just where one side passed into the other? Man’s entire 
spiritual nature or consciousness is the coin; his religion and 
philosophy together is the way in which he feels himself related 
to God, to his fellowman, and is all his self-relatedness. 

It should be shown that “the man in the street”’ is not always 
and everywhere exactly the same, that he differs more or less 
according to his location and his place in time, and by reason of 
nationality, environment, education, and training; for all of these 
he has. National traits are naively expressed by “the man in 
the street” and he is the most accurate indicator of a nation’s 
religion. In Shakespeare’s day he was probably as constitu- 
tionally religious as he is to-day, but he had less personal religion. 
The church in that day was his religious proxy. In Wesley’s 
day it was not even that. To-morrow will note his advance upon 
to-day. He will have more and more the education of the schools 
and will become intelligently the citizen of a larger world and 
will be more and more self-determinative in his religion. He is 
not always exactly the same man upon the same street, for he is 
influenced by the time spirit which he did not create. The philoso- 
phy of his current thought is in some measure the belated thought 
of his uncommon teachers. The streams of influence that flood 
the valleys of our common life have their origin in the watersheds 
of scholastic thought. The school philosophies of one generation 
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affect the street philosophies of the next. England, Germany, 
and America alike bear witness to the fact, but not a witness that 
is all alike. The pragmatism of Professor James and the Ameri- 
can school of philosophy is intimately related to the “whatever 
works” revival program and method of Mr. William Sunday and 
his host of imitators. 

The religion and philosophy of “the man in the street’’ is 
still very fragmentary and unsystematic. The object of the 
college is to produce a trained mind; one that understands the 
interrelatedness of all truth and interprets it accordingly— 
although it doesn’t always do it. This getting of an understand- 
ing of the interrelation of things is a long and toilsome process. 
Even those who have approximated such an achievement some- 
times lose their range of vision, become weary in the muscles of 
the mind and go back to lower levels and narrower views. The 
man in the street is not an analytical thinker (unless he happens 
to be a Scotchman) ; he is not even, properly speaking, a logical 
thinker, and some would even deny him the right to be called any 
kind of a thinker. Yet we will not deny to our study his place 
among thinkers; admitting, however, that he thinks spasmodically, 
erratically, and often quite irrationally—acting from impulse 
rather than from studied thought—without emotional stimulus 
not capable of sustained attention. He often mistakes mental 
activity for mentality—but then the men of the sanctum often 
do that as well! 

He is quite liable to take some segment of a truth for a whole 
truth, being the easy victim of half truths, and so become a ready 
convert to any “ence” or “ism” the quackery of which is suffi- 
ciently dogmatic and can by testimonials seem to “produce the 
goods,” Fortunately for him as for all of us he is not required 
to win heaven by logic, or even by sheerly intellectual consistency, 
for “with the heart man believeth unto righteousness,” and that 
means a certain attitude or disposition of the soul—of the whole 
spiritual man—and is a quite different thing. But “the man in 
the street,” and particularly the American “man in the street,” 
is very much attracted by positive preachments and dominant 
personalities. It is alleged that he will listen to anything that’s 
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said loud enough. “Boss” is his word and “the boss” is one of 
his institutions. He practically idolizes the strong man, whether 
he be preacher, politician, or prizefighter, only he cannot make 
room for more than one idol of a kind at a time and that idol 
must never “fall down”; and, furthermore, it must also be ad- 
mitted it is quite easy for him to forget all about the old idol 
when a new one has taken its place. If he be so enlightened or 
emancipated as to repudiate “the boss” he nevertheless requires 
a leader who shall lead. There are reasons why. He has to think 
in capitals, so to speak. The finer shades of thought escape his 
recognition. He is to some extent conscious of his ignorances and 
his limitations, and if his teacher further embarrasses his mind 
with added doubts and uncertainties—“ifs” and “buts,” perhapses 
and preadventures—he will not endure him for long, and very 
properly so. 

Just as his philosophy is fragmentary and unsystematic so 
it is ingenuous and candid. The disadvantage of much of the 
school training in the present, as in the past, is in that it makes 
for ingeniousness instead of ingenuousness, and a very present 
problem in all teaching is that of preserving a manlike understand- 
ing with a childlike honesty of mind. It was a common man who 
said in the face of a theological perplexity, “O Lord, please save 
the elect, and O Lord, please elect some more.” But it was a 
sophisticated old Scotch minister who is reported to have ex- 
plained that there were some things that the Almighty had to do 
in his official capacity which he would not think of doing as a 
“preevit” individual. Despite the fragmentariness and incom- 
pleteness of the religion and philosophy of “the man in the street” 
it has some definite contents and so offers sympathetic ground to 
wise convincing religious appeal. He believes in God. His idea 
of God is not always creditable to his Creator, but that is to some 
extent the fault of the theologians; and he certainly needs to know 
God as revealed in Jesus Christ. But when he on one occasion 
said “Thank God, I’m an atheist,” he gave sure although para- 
doxical evidence of his being incurably religious and naturally 
theistic. He believes in God and he quite generally believes in 
the soul. It is quite instinctive for him to believe so and his 
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very profanities are an evidence of the fact. He not infrequently 
echoes the counter assertions of atheistic teachers, but when he 
gets above mere brute living it is difficult for him to think of him- 
self merely as a brute. Believing in the soul he believes, although 
it may be vaguely, in a Hereafter. Even though he might not 
ask for a Christian burial for himself he wants it for those he 
loves. It is a long way to the ultimate conclusion, “I am im- 
mortal, for I think immortality,” but there is a natural starting 
point for that restful, satisfying goal. He knows that he is a 
sinner. As Reginald Campbell has said about the man to whom 
he has ministered, there is no difficulty of convincing him that 
he is a sinner—the difficulty is in making him believe that he or 
any other fellow can be anything else, and there is always the 
equal difficulty of getting him away from judging himself by the 
“other fellows.” It is said that one of his tribe one day looked 
in a Protestant Episcopal Church as the congregation was saying 
“We have left undone the things we ought to have done and done 
the things we ought not to have done,” and forthwith announced 
himself an Episcopalian as well as a sinner. It is quite certain 
that if such an analytically minded man as John Stuart Mill 
could leave on record in his diary “I felt what the Methodists 
call conviction of sin,” it is altogether to be expected that such 
a naive thinker as the man in the street should make admission 
that he sins. 

He believes there is a hell as surely as he believes in a heaven, 
and he talks a great deal more about it. Unhappily in so many 
instances he already knows so much more about it. He doesn’t 
think that the preacher knows very much more about the future 
hell than he does and he does not always believe in the preacher’s 
reasons for sending him there. He may rather enjoy hearing 
“Billy” Sunday on occasion send Washington Gladden there, but 
when he finds out what kind of a man Washington Gladden really 
is he balks at the proposition—for, further, he has a fundamental 
sense of justice. At the time of his evangelical conversion his 
sophisticated teachers may muddle his mind about justice and 
mercy, and there may be years of growth and struggle before his 
naive sense of justice finds itself again in a reasoned, completed, 
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full-orbed faith in a God whose absolute justice is the expression 
of his perfect love—but this sense of justice is probably commonly 
the most significant thing about him. He believes that God, after 
all, will play fair with him just as Abraham, that magnificent 
gentleman of the olden time, rested in the conviction that the 
judge of all the earth will do right. 

So constituted as to possess this fundamental sense of justice 
he is constitutionally an optimist. This fact has its serious dan- 
gers for him, for he is likely to become a happy-go-lucky indiffer- 
entist and, on the other hand, is liable to undergo a tragical revul- 
sion and become a thoroughgoing pessimist. But, generally speak- 
ing, he is an optimist and also in a certain sense an immediatist. 
He believes in hell but he wants heaven, and he wants it “right 
here and now.” No modern missionary ever believed more 
ardently in the conversion of the world in this generation than 
does our common man believe that the kingdom of heaven ought 
to come to this earth in his generation. He is as much of a 
Utopian as Thomas More or Bacon or Campanella or Harrington, 
who followed More, or Plato or Saint John, who preceded him; 
but the serious difference between the last named and greatest 
of all the human seers and our philosopher of the street is that 
while the former, although he saw in a vision the New Jeru- 
salem coming down from heaven, knew that it was created for and 
by heavenly souls, the latter is too often blind to the fact that the 
kingdom of heaven is ever first “within.” So the economic revolu- 
tionist, possibly anti-Christian, is likely to get him, and the Chris- 
tian evangelist is likely to lose him unless the latter or some one 
else shall make clear to him the fact that the Christian religion 
does promise and purpose an earth as well as a heaven in which 
dwelleth righteousness ; righteousness social and economic as well 
as personal and private, industrial and commercial as well as 
heavenly and divine. 

“The man in the street” has his many needs. He sometimes 
thinks of them altogether in the terms of bodily satisfaction and 
animal content, but he has his illumined moments when he sees 
differently, and for tens of thousands in Europe to-day these 
illumined moments come in the lurid light of war. As a matter 
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of fact, both he and his teachers are just now doing some intense 
thinking; that is, they are giving with a new seriousness a far- 
reaching consideration to the ways of God with men. In the 
area of the great war “the man in the street” is quite generally 
“the man in the trench” or the man at some other part of one of 
the many battle fronts, and from the trenches or other battle fronts 
is daily recruited the great army of the heroic dead. This is what 
his poets are saying about him: 

“Honor the brave who for their country bled, 

Nor let us dream of them as lost or dead; 

Life is but brief at best, and death’s control 

Extends not over the heroic soul. 


Immortal garlands crown such brows as these: 
They are the dead who rot in selfish ease.” 


And this is being said of him because all sorts of men, in all stages 
of religious illumination and development, are dying just as 
splendidly as the one of whom his comrade, Corporal W. Buck- 
land, of the Meerut Division, Indian Expeditionary Force, wrote 
as follows—the records being preserved for us by Robert P. 
Downes, the editor of Great Thoughts, in his new and notable 
little work, Our Fallen Heroes and Their Destiny: 

After I had made him as comfortable as I could, on an old overcoat, 
and lit a cigarette for him, he started to talk over the times we had 
together in different parts of the world. He did not last long, though. 
Just as the grey dawn was breaking he asked me to lay his rifle by him, 
and after I had done so he pulled me down by his side and I just managed 
to hear him say, “Bill, I’m on the road now. I can hear some one sound- 
ing the great challenge, ‘Halt, who comes there?” With a tremendous 
effort he staggered up and in a terrible voice shouted, with almost super- 
human strength, “An Englishman who did his duty.” Shall I ever forget 
that scene! The grey dawn breaking in the East, and over all an ineffable 
peace seemed to reign. The only sound to be heard was an aeroplane that 
was just going over our lines and the drone of its propeller. 


The Englishman’s American contemporary is not just now 
agonizing with the problems of the future life, he is too busy with 
the practical enjoyment of the present and pacifism, but popular 
education and the ideals of democracy are affecting his religious 
as well as economic thinkings. So there are some things which 
he as every other “man in the street” is increasingly in need of 
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to help him in his doubts and difficulties, his religious uncer. 
tainties and moral questionings. Among these things are, first, 
from the pulpit, affirmative positive preachings of things funda- 
mental and things practical; the things to which appeal can be 
made by experience and not mere theory. When he hears the 
preacher declare that “sin against the law of an Infinite Being 
deserves an infinite punishment,” that appeals to him as would 
a problem in higher mathematics; and, besides, it can be countered 
by the equally demonstrable or undemonstrable proposition “Sin 
by an finite being deserves only a finite punishment.” But let 
him hear any of the sayings of Jesus and they are to him as 
simple moral arithmetic—for even the most paradoxical of them 
are interpreted and proved by his experience. (2) He needs, or 
will be needing, from his church as an institution a creed or state- 
ment of doctrine that, while including things that are of faith and 
above reason, shall be foundationed upon reason, do no violence 
to the most enlightened reason, and commend themselves to his 
constitutional sense of justice. The theologians of his church will 
not much longer be able to avoid the reconstruction of its theology 
to conform it to New Testament, as well as modern ideals of 
justice and give the pulpit a freedom from some fettering tradi- 
tions that once may have been as helpful as Moses’ serpent in the 
wilderness but now are but “things of brass.” (3) From the people 
who call themselves Christians, even in his least religious state, 
he needs the example of a positive, practical, genuine, cheerful, 
helpful, religious life. For he appreciates with general accuracy 
what we understand by character-integrity. He doesn’t expect 
his idol-prizefighter to be anything but a prizefighter, but he ex- 
pects him to be a real one, and not a fake. His idol-politician is 
not expected to be a saint, but he must honestly stand for what 
he professes to represent. His preacher must be a true man, and 
he expects him to be a man of God. “He is the whitest preacher 
that I ever met” was a Westerner’s appreciative tribute to charac- 
ter. To be able to answer “the man in the street’s” ideal of a 
minister is about the most delicate, difficult, and daring moral 
achievement possible to any man. It means to be a man of the 
world in the best sense—and not in any other than the best sense— 
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and it means at the same time to be able to give a spiritual touch 
to the commonest and trivialest things in life. “The man in the 
street” needs a brotherhood; genuine brotherhood; not sloppy 
talk about brotherhood, not machine-made, bureau-fashioned pat- 
terns of brotherhood, but brotherhood that’s genuine, understand- 
ing, sympathetic, human, personal, and real. And then, over and 
above all things else, he needs a personal knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. The old invitation is the new, “Come to Jesus.” The 
old invitation with new tones and maybe new significances. It 
matters comparatively little what human agency may be employed 
to bring it about (and some of us maybe need a larger measure 
of the magnanimity of Saint Paul, who could rejoice when men 
proclaimed Jesus Christ even though motives quite devilish were 
mixed up with their preaching), the man must know Christ. He 
must know him not only to know what he needs to be saved from, 
but also to know what he is to be saved to; not only to know what 
the Divine Brother has done for him, but also to know what he 
can make of him and what also he can do with him. The revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ is as much a revelation of man as it was of 
God. Made for dominion, for the glory of character and the 
honor of divine communion—and thus for immortality—mankind 
finds its archetype in Jesus. 

And Christ is making himself known to men. We preachers 
may think that we are the only Christ proclaimers. Woe to us 
if we be not Christ proclaimers! But are we to suppose for one 
moment that he is compelled to wait upon us or for us to acquaint 
himself with men? If we acquaint ourselves with the wonderful 
stories, certified and verified, that now stream from the battle 
fields in Europe we shall no longer believe that “the White Com- 
rade” must needs confine himself to certain officialized agencies 
to lead men to the recognition of himself. Be that vision what 
we call “objective” or what we call “subjective,” the experience 
is Just as real, and the moral and spiritual effect is just the same. 
The spirit of God is with us, and in all kinds of ways, he not 
speaking of himself, is revealing the Lord Jesus Christ to men. 
Though under the spirit’s guidance each man interprets Jesus 
according to his own temperament and character, once that 
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intimacy is established we can trust the Christ to create for him- 
self that atmosphere in which he shall ultimately be unfalteringly 
followed and adequately understood. The writer remembers the 
getting of his first impression of that superb rock, Mount Desert, 
off the coast of Maine. Approaching it one evening from Rock- 
land in the light of the western sun, it at first loomed interesting, 
then fascinating, then commanding, then dominating, then over- 
awing and sublime. So is Jesus to the understanding soul. So 
is Jesus becoming to an understanding world. 

In The Glory of Clementina W. J. Locke makes one of his 
freakish but fine characters say, “Pity for the lost and fallen—we 
have to thank Calvary for that.” Mrs. Anne Besant, leader of 
the English Theosophists and a truly remarkable woman, said in 
one of her recent messages, “Self-sacrificing service is the exainple 
of Calvary and the glory of Christianity.” Soul-stormed by The 
Incomparable Christ Richard Watson Gilder thus gives outcry 
to the feelings of his soul: 

If Jesus Christ be a man, 
And only a man, I say 


That of all mankind I will cleave to him 
And to him I will cleave alway. 


If Jesus Christ be a God, 
And the only God, I swear 

I will follow Him through Heaven and Hell, 
The Earth, the Sea, the Air. 


Such tributes to the glory of Christ and Christianity are appeal- 
ing because they are unconventional and unconstrained. 


Benny & Mik... 





The Matter of Loyalty 


THE MATTER OF LOYALTY 


How far shall the individual subordinate his judgment and 
convictions to those of others? Shall we, or shall we not, be ruled 
by the idola tribus, the law of the “gang”? These questions begin 
to assail us in our tender years, in the days when a common interest 
binds together small human units against parent or teacher. 
Thenceforth they pursue us relentlessly, dogging our steps along 
all the way, until haltingly we pause at the verge of the grave. It 
is impossible to rid ourselves of them. They concern a problem 
that is eternal and inevitable, the conflict between individualism 
and the social obligation. It is a warfare that knows neither fur- 
lough nor discharge. In the nature of the case each question of 
this kind has to be decided on its merits. The individual man (or 
woman) must deal with the particular issue as it arises and de- 
termine it according to his best light. Herein is the eternal pathos 
of it. Too often our best light is little better than darkness—a 
rushlight, a smoking flax. Dim and uncertain we struggle on with 
our problem as long as we may, then at the last strike out blindly, 
right or wrong. There are no general rules that can be laid down 
to be always followed—unless, indeed, they are made so general 
that they shed out a pale light upon the separate problems. Still 
it may not be amiss to examine briefly certain fundamental ele- 
ments involved in this great conflict. 

First of all, let it be remarked, these issues are made sharper 
by the teachings of Jesus than by any other influence ever sent 
abroad among men’s minds. This he foresaw, and ruefully said, 
“IT am not come to send peace on the earth but a sword.” It is 
scarcely an accident that the great modern movement of Chris- 
tianity, built as it is upon a return to Scripture and to the teach- 
ings of Christ, is called “protestant.” The appeal of the New 
Testament is a personal appeal. Straight as a bullet its words go 
to the individual conscience. Its favorite pronoun is “thou.” 


When, four hundred years ago, our fathers began to place this book 
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in the hands of their children, translated into the vernacular spoken 
by their mothers and their nurses, they sowed the seeds of the 
unrest of to-day. During these centuries our young people have had 
to grapple with the vastest issues of life. This Book, so poignant, 
so frank, so intimate, so direct, so inevitable, cuts through all armor 
of complacency, of conventionalism, of tradition. It is a sharp 
sword. It goes into the deepest soul of man, the region of the 
“thoughts and intents of the heart.” Modern skepticism, modern 
science, modern independence, modern extravagances, modern 
liberty, modern progress, all alike, spring from that same fiber of 
soul bred in the peoples that have read the Bible from childhood. 
They are its reactions in the human spirit. Thus it has come about 
that in science and progress, in wealth, in illumination, in power 
three Protestant nations dominant the world. To close in infancy 
with the issues which that Book raises in the soul is to gain “the 
wrestling thews that throw the world.” These are not influences 
which make for conformity or for peace. Wherever goes the gospel 
of Jesus goes also the sword which he sends on earth. It is ram- 
pant still. Like that of Saul and Jonathan, it turns not back. It 
still divides the son from the father, the daughter from her mother ; 
it sets the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law, and a man’s 
foes are they of his own household. He even becomes his own 
foe, and with that same sword lops off the hand or the foot that 
by conforming to the ways of others may have become an offense 
to his own soul. 

Jesus was himself the greatest of all non-conformists. From 
the point of view of the Jews of his time law and religion were 
one. A man, they held, could not disregard the precepts of the 
priests, the traditions of the elders, the customs which were 
fondly imagined both immemorial and divine, and be religious at 
all. Hence, when this young Teacher set aside some of these 
regulations, even though they concerned trivial matters—as of 
bathing and diet, the manner of observing the Sabbath, and such 
like—his people were scandalized in their very souls, and said, 
“Away with such a fellow from the earth!” And indeed before 
many months had passed they did make away with him. The Evan- 
gelists are careful to advise us that this was from the first the 
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purpose of the “rulers”: “they took counsel against him how 
they might destroy him.” 

The question of loyalty arises in connection with all human 
groups, from the family to the State. Under primitive patriarchal 
forms the rules of the clan are usually enforced with savage rigor. 
The chief has the power of life and death. There are no con- 
stitutional rights except those that inhere in him; no courts, no 
juries. But of all the forms of human organization none other 
are quite so stern in their attitude toward individual liberty as the 
religious. This arises naturally from the sacredness and reverence 
with which these organizations are invested. Violation of their 
rules is sacrilege as well as lawlessness, and God himself is in- 
voked as demanding the punishment of the offender. For our 
own warning it should never be forgotten that it was a Church 
which crucified Christ. To get at the inwardness of this thing 
it may not be amiss to study for a moment the nature and origin 
of human organizations—of society. Just as the partnership is 
the nucleus and primitive form of the business corporation, so is 
it of all associations. A man and a woman unite to form a home 
and a family. Two men unite to do something which, through 
mere physical insufficiency, one alone could not do, The partner- 
ship develops into a company, a corporation. The family enlarges 
into a tribe, the tribe into a nation, of which the individual mem- 
bers have community rights and interests. Theoretically the in- 
dividual surrenders his individual rights for the benefits he may 
receive from the community. In the actual working of it the order 
seems usually to be reversed; the community consciousness arises 
first. Men are instinctively gregarious, like ants and wasps and 
cattle. It is the separate individual consciousness, the sense of per- 
sonal powers and of unitary rights, that must later be stung into 
life. Human beings are nearly always enslaved before they are 
free. The study of primitive tribes would indicate that usually 
they are patient slaves. It is only after long submission that the 
yoke gets too heavy to be endured, the burden too great to be borne. 
For long patience in the slaves invariably begets arbitrary and 
cruel exactions in the masters. It would seem also that we are 
born not only with a gregarious bent but with an instinctive sense 
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of the value of organization and of community action. We come 
early to set so high an estimate upon it that rebellion is perilous, 
We even resent any variation from the type. The castigation of 
an albino crow by his fellows is of a piece with the ferocity with 
which an unfashionable gown is attacked by human females or a 
“queer” man outlawed by society. These reactions measure ovr 
sense of the use and desirability of association, for there can be 
no community life or action without the acceptance of community 
regulations. 

It is a singular fact that the present age of rebellion and of 
individualism should also be marked as the period of great com- 
- binations. The value of cooperation is to-day understood as never 
before. Men combine and organize for every kind of human en- 
deavor. They have found that the increase of their powers by 
union is geometrical rather than arithmetical. If one can chase 
a thousand two can put ten thousand to flight. The men who 
make and administer law here in free America are busy just now 
not with promoting but with discouraging combinations, especially 
those that are in “restraint of trade”’—that interfere, in other 
words, with individual liberty. Our citizens like cooperation so 
well that they are constantly going too far. And even the govern- 
ment, which dissolves trusts, is itself a gigantic combination. Men 
must combine to make a nation, and, having combined, they must 
look to the needs of the whole body, not to the desires or welfare of 
the individual. Any course on the part of any single citizen that 
is “un-social,” that lies against the interests of the whole body 
politic, must be restrained. The interests, the life even, of the 
individual, must be given up in favor of the welfare of the com- 
munity. Patriotism, the love of country, devotion to the good of 
the tribe, is a most elusive thing. What produces it, and even what 
it is, cannot always be subjected to analysis, but it is nevertheless a 
most real and a most potent force. Singular to state, that same 
gospel which so powerfully appeals to and arouses the individual 
is an equally inexhaustible fountain of genuine patriotism. It 
stires a race consciousness, it engenders national self-respect as 
instantly and as certainly as it brings to the individual heart the 
sense of rights and the demand for liberty. This is the record of 
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missionary work throughout the world. In China and in Mexico 
to-day the Christians are the most ardent soldiers of liberty. The 
secret of this—which is but one more of the innumerable paradoxes 
which beset this whole subject—seems to be that Christianity, 
while intensely individualistic in its appeal, does not fail to drive 
home also the social obligation. So soon as a man is profoundly 
aroused by it to think for himself he begins perforce to think also 
for others. 

Here must be our point of departure for reaching such solu- 
tion as may be possible to us of the eternal conflict between liberty 
and authority. The power and right of the individual to think 
is the only proper basis for organized action. The organization as 
such, no matter what may be its category, age or history, has no 
sanction higher than the individual judgment of the men who 
compose it. Has it a constitution? That constitution was the 
product of human brains. Has it a venerable history? To allow 
that history any superior sanction is to arrogate for men of a 
century or six centuries ago wisdom above that of to-day. All the 
natural presuppositions lie against that. Has it a vast constit- 
uency? Even if they are millions, in nation or in church, each 
is a simple human unit, no one, presumptively, greater or wiser 
than any other. If all men everywhere would assert and exercise 
their right to think for themselves our conflicts and puzzles would 
be less frequent and sharp than they are. The disposition to excuse 
one’s self from thinking is well-nigh universal. It is easier to 
rest in the wisdom of the fathers or of some chosen leader than 
to grapple at first hand with the issues of life. We have also a 
vague dream that there is such a thing as “collective wisdom.” 
The advantage that accrues from consultation, discussion and 
mutual criticism is manifest. Our best opinions are not ours 
alone, but are the precipitate of discussion, of the interchange of 
views, of mental friction. But that there is in regard to a par- 
ticular matter a deposit, already precipitated and ready to be 
drawn upon, of community wisdom, is often a violent and ill- 
founded assumption. The question may be one that has never 
before been examined. New issues constantly arise for which 
there are no precedents. When that happens, how shall the com- 
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munity as a whole pass upon them except as individuals separately 
are willing to study and to master them? It is trite to say that 
under that liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free all 
cooperative organizations must be democratic. There is no place 
for mastery, on the one side, or for slavish subordination on the 
other, This is, from the Christian point of view, a truism that is 
self-evident. “Call no man Lord.” It applies to churches as well 
as to states. Christ’s spiritual Church is, indeed, a kingdom of 
which he is Lord, and when men attempt to give that kingdom 
expression through organizations devised by themselves—for he 
devised none—the first and ruling principle to be observed is 
one propounded by himself: “All ye are brethren.” If in any 
human institution democracy should be pure certainly it should be 
in the church. Alike its purposes and the nature of the bond that 
holds its units together forbid that here any man should lord it 
over his fellows. This bond of union is their trust in a common 
Lord, and their purpose in uniting is to praise him with their 
worship and service. For this organization to be so devised as 
to give some men mastery over the lives and consciences of others 
is a ghastly travesty. We have not so learned Christ. 

Yet does not Christian history offer repeated instances of 
just that? It certainly does. Organized churches have never been 
free from this danger, and are not free to-day. It arises from two 
defects of our human spirits that will probably never be eradicated. 
One is the love of power by those who have power. Any man 
placed in a position of authority, as an executive even of a rigidly 
democratic organization, will be tempted to seek more authority. 
And if, as for the sake of efficiency often happens, his authority is 
absolute, and under ordinary conditions unchecked, the tempta- 
tion is all the subtler. Indeed close students of the subject declare 
that no influences is so essentially debauching to the human spirit 
as the exercise of autocratic power. 

The other cause, which has already been hinted at, is equally 
universal: the unwillingness of men to think for themselves. It 
is so much easier to attach ourselves to an organization, to adhere 
to a declaration of principles, or, easiest of all, to follow blindly a 
chosen leader! The indisposition of people to think is the greatest 
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foe to liberty, the greatest enemy to the gospel, the greatest stum- 
blingblock in the way of all human progress. It is perennial and 
widespread. No system of education can adequately provide 
against it, for it is not a matter of inability to think but of in- 
disposition, not of mind but of will. “Yet nothing is clearer than 
that any democracy is threatened in its very essentials when the 
members of it begin to repeat shibboleths of men or of party, 
begin to follow blindly, no matter how great or how good may 
be the chosen leader. Great men are raised up from time to time 
to do great things, but when one of them substitutes his mind and 
conscience for the mind and conscience of the body of citizens, 
whether in church or state, and is allowed and even encouraged by 
them so to do, disaster is inevitable. The reason for this is per- 
fectly simple and perfectly apparent. Growth is the law of life. 
The organism that does not grow cannot live. This is inexorable. 
Now, any democracy is an organism. It is a living thing. It must 
live in order to endure, and to live it must grow. But a single 
great leader belongs only to his generation. He passes with it. 
He dies, and is no longer a unit in the organism. So of a shib- 
boleth, a party ery. So, only too often, of constitutional enact- 
ments, All these are old wine-skins, which grow stale as well as 
small, If new life is poured into them a crash follows—revolu- 
tion instead of evolution, rebellion instead of reform. Jesus em- 
ployed that figure when the Pharisees insisted that his disciples 
should bathe their hands in accordance with a certain rule. Their 
hands and his remained ceremonially unclean, yet he knew that 
his teachings would promote cleanliness. To-day the Christian 
surgeon uses the term in a sense so absolute that it could not even 
have been comprehended in the time of Christ. The Pharisaic 
rules had had their uses, but their day was passing. Every dead 
thing should be buried. Let this be decently done and with re- 
spect. The past, with its tools and its ideas, merits no scorn at 
our hands, but dead tissues poison the live, and if we do not 
look to the present and to the future we are not true sons of our 
fathers. 

The collision between conservatism and progress is a neces- 
sary one and an eternal one. These are the two really permanent 
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parties in all human organizations. They attract to themselves two 
types of minds. On the one hand are those who cling to the good 
and the beautiful—the things that have been tested. They love 
history. Their thoughts live in the past. Whatever is old they 
revere. They are hard to persuade that what only so recently 
was living and glorious begins to show the yellow of decay and 
must soon be put away. On the other hand are the restive spirits 
that pant to be free. God’s great living present universe woos 
them on. They flutter their wings like the moth which is just 
breaking from the shell of the pupa, and their souls thrill with 
the wide spaces and the bright light through which they are soon 
to dart. They feel the throb of the vast elemental life of an un- 
finished world. The prim rules and wooden regulations of a past 
generation, the “thou shalts’’ and the “thou shalt nots,” irk their 
very soul within them. They strain at the leash of circumstance 
and champ the bit of convention. They are the eternally young. 
They fill the world with hope. Their golden age is ever in the 
future. Collisions between these two parties are never comfort- 
able, They often engender more heat than light. Good men, devout 
men, forget human charities and resort to vituperation. In church 
affairs the methods of controversy often become as offensive as if 
Christian men were not under obligations to be religious men. 
So it has been; so, one must fear, it will continue. But human 
society and organized religion move ever forward. Dead issues 
grow so stale that their most ardent friends can no longer pretend 
that they are alive. (Death has a fashion all its own for proving 
its presence.) Dead leaders, buried and gone, gradually become 
a name only. Situations and interests shift, and the shibboleths 
and war cries of yesterday grow to be absurd and are hushed. 
Coming back now for a little more definite consideration of 
the theme with which we set out, let us lay down first, as approved 
of all, a high estimate of loyalty to one’s chosen society or group. 
The true patriot must love and be faithful to his country. The 
common good of all is greater than the single good of any. There 
is a profound and sacred obligation to one’s native land, especially, 
incapable of analysis but linked some way with the feeling of 
sonship which makes patriotism a high principle and true loyalty 
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a high duty. So of the voluntary groups with which our lives 
may be identified. Noblesse oblige. The generous nature must 
ever do more for others than for self. Personal interest must be 
subordinated to common welfare. Only conviction, never interest, 
should cause us to break with those whose association we have 
sought and to whose organizations we have adhered. But while 
self interest must be subordinated, conviction cannot be. Nothing 
can excuse any one of us from two inevitable obligations: We 
must think through for ourselves the basic principles of any com- 
munity action and we must abide by the honest result of our 
thinking. To try to evade either of these obligations is to be 
false at once to the best interests of community life and to the 
great Leader of all democracy. It is to begin a process which 
will wreck our own moral fabric and will disintegrate the very 
foundations of society. It is hard to say which is the more im- 
portant at once to ourselves and to organized society to think 
clearly and honestly to a conclusion of our own or to stand with 
undaunted courage for that conclusion when it is reached. It is 
from the first that men most often excuse themselves. We easily 
persuade ourselves that others are more capable of reasoning out a 
problem than we are and so we shirk. But along that road lies 
disaster. The prime enemy of democracy and of freedom has 
ever been ignorance, the willingness of large groups of men to 
let others think for them, and the consequent atrophy of their 
own power of thought. The Great Teacher saw this, and directed 
his teaching to nothing more persistently than to the effort to 
make men think. He pricked the dull minds around him with 
apothegm and parable; he seized on comparisons from all forms 
of common life; he thundered in denunciation ; he wooed in words 
of infinite tenderness; he discomforted with pungent, mordant 
questionings. Startling paradoxes and words that seemed 
blasphemy alarmed and disquieted the sluggish listeners. Yet he 
never really got a hearing, and at the last mournfully recalled 
the prophet’s lament over fat hearts and dull ears. The centuries 
that have passed since then have told only too pathetically the story 
of what awaits men and nations who will not think. The whole 
educational stir of our day is that men may be fitted and encour- 
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aged to think. It is to the shame of the Christian Church that, 
in the effort to conserve some things held to be essential, she has 
again and again interdicted thinking. May it be sono more! As 
to courage for standing by convictions reached what can be said? 
Here is the realm where loyalty touches its zenith. Loyalty to 
conviction is the highest of all loyalty, for it is loyalty to God. 
If he does not speak to us in the still small voice of conscience 
there is little hope that we shall hear any voice from him. It is 
also the measure of manhood. If a man fails here, or in so far as 
he fails here, he is so much less than a full-grown man. Yet in 
organized society timidity is almost as universal as sluggishness 
of thinking. Indeed it is often the cause of it. Men would 
think more if they were not afraid of the conclusions which they 
might reach. The vindictiveness of human society when an in- 
dividual dares to stand against it is responsible for much cowardice. 
Nothing is sadder than to be alone. That was the supreme trial 
of the Saviour of men. He trod the winepress alone. It is a test 
that many spirits cannot endure. And those who do meet it rarely 
come out of it with the good will of their own generation. They 
die outcasts—often they die martyrs, witnessing with their lives 
to the things which they hold and will not recant. For how can 
a clear mind and a faithful spirit reeant? Dr. Martin Luther is 
the type of them all. He stood against Church and State, against 
well-nigh universal popular opinion, against every dictate of self- 
interest and every instinct of a social, sunny nature. But he 
said: “Here I stand: J can do no other. God help me! Amen.” 
There spoke the true man, intellectually honest as well as brave: 
“T can do no other.” He was under an eternal, a divine compul- 
sion. He could not declare that he saw what he did not see, that 
white is black. And well did he pray, “God help me,” for at such 
a time human help there is none. 

The relative loyalties of Church and State demand a word. 
Time was when it was held that the Church, as divine, is superior 
to government, as human. One or two segments of organized 
Christianity still hold to the fiction. The answer to it is easy 
enough. In every sense in which the Church is divine, the State 
also is divine. The powers that be are ordained of God. Just as 
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his providence gave the initial impulse to the organizations which 
we call churches, so did he set in men the elements that lead them 
to form states. The churches individually and with reference to 
the specific forms of their organization are human devices. We 
should speak of any of them, or of all of them, as “divine” only 
with extreme caution in the use of the term. Essentially they 
are human, though founded under divine Providence to embody 
and set forth, as best they may, the one universal, invisible, 
spiritual Church. From the beginning Methodism has proclaimed 
her adherence to the doctrine of subordination to the legitimate 
authorities of the State. The principle is embodied in the Twenty- 
third of our Articles of Religion with the attached Note. This 
fact should never be forgotten or overlooked. No lay member or 
minister of this Church should be challenged as to his loyalty to 
her because he has acted with respect to this one of her funda- 
mental precepts and has asserted his prior obligation to keep 
the laws of the State. 


$. 0. Wulen 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





BUTTONED-UP PEOPLE’ 


We owe the title of the lecture to Charles Dickens. In his story 
of Little Dorrit the great novelist has a character, named Tite Barna- 
cle, of whom he says, “Barnacle is a buttoned-up man.” When I read 
that happy descriptive phrase I laid the volume down. It fired my 
imagination in a moment. I saw a procession of buttoned-up people 
passing before my mental vision. Some were bodily buttoned up, some 
had their hearts buttoned up, some had their souls buttoned up, and 
some had their minds buttoned up. I said, “I will make a lecture on 
the philosophy of human happiness and show the people how this 
spirit robs life of one half its joy.” When we find it in the home 
we call it selfishness; in the social circle it is termed exclusiveness ; 
in politics it is known as prejudice, in religion as bigotry. All these 
are manifestations of only evil inspirations, and I ask you to follow 
it through some of these phases. 

Let us look at it first in the home. When I say “home” in the 
lecture or in a sermon I am conscious of a buoyancy in the minds of 
my audience, for every American assembly rises to that word. We 
gave the world its home song, and we are a nation of home makers— 
the greatest ever known—and all these young folks before me are 
looking forward through the rainbow vision of youth to that happy 
day when they shall set up the little annex of heaven called “home.” 
It may be a costly home, and it may be a humble home, but there is 
something radically wrong with the mortal who can say, “I have no 
desire to possess a home ;” for this is one of the sanest, wholesomest 
cravings of human nature. When Wilberforce, the great reformer 
of Britain, won the victory for the slaves which washed the stain 
from Albion’s banner forever he rode out, the next day, with his 

1 For this stenographic report of Bishop McIntyre’s famous and most popular lecture we are 


indebted to Rev. Edwin Lincoln Eslinger of the Central Pennsylvania Conference, and to his 
daughter Mary, wife of Professor Walter F. Shenton of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
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daughter, who had helped him in the strife. The crowd cheered, and 
shouted, “Long live Wilberforce! Wilberforce Forever!” And seeing 
Miss Wilberforce they cried, “Miss Wilberforce forever!” Then the 
young lady arose and said to the multitudes in the streets, “Stop that. 
I do not wish to be Miss Wilberforce forever.” She spoke what every 
genuine young woman thinks, for each one expects some day to lay 
down the title of “Miss” and take up the more dignified title “Mrs.” 
This is the natural expectation, in strict harmony with the Divine 
plan for the evolution of the human race. The finest word I ever 
heard upon this theme was spoken by a Scottish girl who had pledged 
her hand and her heart to her lover. When her old mother said, 
“Jeanie, Jeanie, it is a solemn thing to be married, my daughter.” 
“T know,” said the girl, “but it is a solemner thing not to be married.” 

Do not let the wit of that sweep you from the meaning of it. I 
say Shakespeare never wrote a more profound truth, and Plato never 
penned a greater truth than that. It is as deep as the crystal depth 
of the sea, and God never gave an orator power to spin silence into 
words and utter a more tremendous fact. Ponder it a moment. It 
is indeed a solemn thing to be wedded; to open the heart, unbutton 
it, and let Cupid in; to feel the strange expansion of the soul which 
only comes with nuptial love. It means that henceforth life must be 
domed over, girded around, and paved under with sacrifices. For 
self-annulment, self-denial, self-abnegation, and self-crucifixion for 
the good of others is the very center of domestic happiness. There- 
fore wedlock means to every thoughtful person a brave burden and 
a heavy responsibility. It is indeed a more solemn thing by far to 
keep the heart buttoned up through life and go loveless to the grave. 
For this reason the Creator intended every man and every woman to 
find a fit mate, at the proper age, and to enter the wedded state. We 
hear a lot of shallow talk about single blessedness and personal inde- 
pendence. There is no such thing in nature or in Scripture. God 
never made a single thing complete in itself, thoroughly furnished for 
happiness. Never! From the star that sweetens the abyss to the 
clover blossom that shakes its rosy fist through the meadow bars, 
everything in creation has its other half and depends upon something 
else of its own kind for its development. “One sun doth balance 
another sun in the void, and one flower doth woo another flower in 
the grass.” If any orb in yonder heaven should say, “I will dwell 
alone,” we should instantly have firmamental anarchy and wreck of 
worlds. If any bloom in any garden should say, “I am sufficient for 
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myself,” it would perish utterly. The word “independence” is not 
known in the universe. The keynote of the cosmos is interdependence 
and we are bound each to each the whole vast system through ; and 
woe to the man that gets out of step with the music of the universe 
and cuts across the grain of heaven’s ordinance! He will lose much, 
though he may not know his loss at the time. In fact, a buttoned-up 
bachelor, not realizing his abnormal condition, has been actually 
known to boast that his estate is best. He is like the fond mother 
in Chicago when her son enlisted to go to war in Cuba. She was 
situated where she could see the regiment march by and said with 
maternal pride, “A, thousand men marched down that street and 
every one out of step but my Johnny.” The regiment wrong and 
Johnny right. So the bachelor tells us that he alone is wise and 
judicial and the mass of mankind is mistaken. I think I can see 
him sitting back there now wagging his head at me and frowning, 
and glowering, and saying, “I would not give up my personal liberty 
for any one. I would not marry the best woman in the world.” You 
would not? Let me tell you, sir, you could not! The best woman in 
the world is married. We live up there in Saint Paul, where it is 
so cold we have to put mittens on the hands of the clock. So far 
as the best woman in the world is concerned you are thirty years too 
late. “O, well!” he says, “matrimony may be bliss and it may be 
blister. There is a great deal of domestic misery in this world.” So 
there is, but principally because one or other of each unhappy pair, 
or perchance both, are afflicted with this buttoned-up devil, and some- 
times the fault is in the woman. 

Even in our favored land there are a few women so buttoned up 
in vanity, self-conceit, so egotistic, feather-headed, and foolish that 
no man on earth could render them happy. It is simply impossible. 
There was a hen-pecked husband whose tyrannical wife ordered him 
to perform a certain task the fourth time. He had finished it three 
times, but it did not suit her majesty. It must be done again. Then 
the poor worm of the dust turned and out of the bitterness of his 
soul said, “It is a mighty good thing when the Lord was making 
people that he made man first.” “Why?” said she. “Well,” said he, 
“it was a good thing that when he began to make folks he made man 
first and then made a’woman to suit him. Had he made woman first, 
and then tried to make a man to suit her, he would have been ham- 
mering away at it yet.” Some of them are very hard to please. There 
was an old bachelor who bothered the pastor of his church until the 
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rson said, “John, I do wish you would take the notion to get mar- 
ried. That would be the end of all your trouble.” Well, John took 
such a notion and he selected a tartar. She had a temper like that 
of a navy-blue wasp and a tongue that was set on ball-bearings; one 
of those women who can set her mouth going and then go away 
and leave it. One day she said to her spouse, “Didn’t you declare 
that before you married me you were well off?” “I was,” said he, 
“put I did not know it.” That made her more wrathful, and she 
seized the mop-stick and went after him. After the battle he came 
down to the minister and said, “Pastor, didn’t you say that wedlock 
would be the end of all my troubles?” “I did,” said the minister, “but 
1 did not tell you which end. I meant the beginning.” “Well,” said 
he, “you are right, for I never knew what trouble really was until 
] joined her. Why, parson, that wife of mine actually beats the 
devil.” “Your wife beats the devil? What a terrible assertion! How 
can you prove such a statement as that?” “By the Good Book.” 
“You can?” “Yes.” “Well, here is the Book. I would like to hear 
you prove that.” The poor fellow took the book and turned to the 
Epistle of James and read, “Resist the devil and he will flee from 
you.” “Now, parson,” he said, “that is correct. I have tried it often. 
But I resisted my wife and she flew at me.” Here we have the 
buttoned-up spirit in its worst form: my humor, my action, my idea, 
my opinion, or war at the fireside from morning till night. 

Do you know what I would do if I had married a woman of that 
sort? You don’t? Well, I don’t either. I want to say in all fair- 
ness, however, that the fault in these cases is generally in the man. 
1 have been settling other folk’s matrimonial difficulties for more than 
thirty years as a pastor and I long ago learned that eight out of ten 
women would make good wives and be happy if properly treated. 
Now do not jump to the conclusion that I am saying that the average 
man does not love his wife. We often hear it asserted that if there 
were more love in the world for one another all would be well. I 
deny that. There is no lack of love in this country at the present 
time. There is love enough everywhere, but Satan has taught man- 
kind the infernal trick of buttoning up that love in the heart and 
keeping it hidden there—unspoken, unuttered, unexpressed—until 
the dear one that earned it and created it and needed it has gone 
over the dark river into the Unseen. Then it flows forth in a stream 
wide and deep and clear. We see there was enough of it to enrich 
all the years of the past, but now it is wasted. The most precious 
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thing in human experience is mutual love. It is the very elixir of 
life. Yet more of this heaven)y essence is wasted and lost than is 
used and utilized. This is the most pathetic fact in life to me, and 
it is the burden of my message. Every preacher knows a scene like 
this—it is repeated very often in our history. A man came to my 
house broken with grief. I showed him to a chair and he spoke 
presently, saying, “I have called to ask you to come to my home 
to-morrow at two o’clock to conduct the funeral services of my dead 
wife. I want you to take the kind of text that drips with sweetness 
like the honeycomb. Select the tenderest hymns in the book and 
say the kindest things about a wife’s devotion, a helpmeet’s loyalty, 
a woman’s sacrifice, and when you have told all you know you will 
never say one half of her goodness and her gentleness and her affec- 
tion, for she was the dearest and the best wife that God ever gave 
any man to be his helpmate and household companion.” 

“Ah,” I say, “you wax eloquent, my brother; let me ask you 
one question, sir: Did you press her to your heart and cheer her 
soul and comfort her spirit with these beautiful praises you are pour- 
ing forth so fluently now? Did you tell her these things ?” 

Then you should see his face blanch and his frame writhe in a 
spasm of agony that wrenches his breast. Tears flow like rain down 
his cheeks, great sobs shake him like a storm, and his voice chokes as 
he makes answer saying, “God pity me, sir, that is just what is killing 
me to-day. I didn’t. I meant to do it, but I was perplexed with 
many cares and vexed with a thousand worries. I used to say to 
myself, ‘Some day I will be in a wide place financially. I will have 
money enough, and then we two will go like lovers up and down the 
earth to view the sublime scenes which the Father has made for his 
children,’ but I didn’t tell her this—blind that I was, and cold, as 
I now know. I kept a record of all her renunciations so bravely made 
for my sake. It is written on the inmost tablets of my soul, never to 
be erased. Not death’s stream can wash it out. And if my heart 
were cleaved, like the blood-red pomegranate, to the core, deep in 
the crimson thereof, you would find her image now. For she was 
dearer to me every year than when she stood as bride. But I didn’t 
tell her this. Fool that I was. How could I know she would be taken 
so suddenly? I stood beside that casket in my desolate home and 
looked through the glass upon the marble features there. I called 
her in the dear accents of the days gone by, every fond term I used 
again pleadingly, but she made no sign. The lily in her hand did 
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not stir, her lips parted not. Then I realized to the full that I was 
never worthy of her, that she was very superior to me. I cannot 
expect her for my own again, but if God could spare that woman 
from the heavens for fifteen minutes to-day, to sit by my side in the 
old fashion, and let me open my heart now and reveal the depth of 
love and gratitude which I have for her, if I could make her realize 
and know and understand all that she has been to me, all she is to 
me, and all that she has done for me, if I could make it plain and 
let her know, I think I could stand by and let her pass into the open 
heaven alone; for she was more fitted for heaven than for earth. But 
she has gone from me suddenly and does not know that 1 must carry 
this sorrow into eternity, not knowing that I shall ever overtake her, 
not sure that I shall ever have the chance to say what I should have 
said every day during the past.” 

And I say to him, “My friend, you are one of the thousands 
who are suffering because they have unbuttoned the heart too late, 
too late !” 

I heard of a man who spent forty dollars for cut flowers to lay 
upon his wife’s coffin, and that man had never spent forty cents for 
flowers for her while living. He stretched twenty carriages along 
the street at her funeral, but he had never brought one carriage to 
the door to take that weary wife for an hour’s refreshing ride on a 
summer evening though they lived together thirty years and she was 
as faithful as'the needle to the pole. What do you call this sor+ of 
conduct? I say it is a black sin, and will be so judged in the great 
day. Much of this monumental excess is a shabby attempt to atone 
to the dead for the wrong that we did them when living; an attempt 
to square ourselves when it is too late, too late! If we lived frank 
and candid and open-hearted with one another from day to day death 
would not be so terrible. When I hear that moaning in the house 
of the dead when the coffin lid is screwed down for the last time, and 
that awful wail in the cemetery when the clods strike the box, I avert 
my face, I walk away a few paces and whisper to myself, “Another 
fellow-mortal has been initiated,-has learned the saddest secret in 
the world too late, too late.” Too late to say, “I love you, dear, you 
are the light of my life.” Too late, too late, too late to write to the 
dear old mother back home. Too late, too late to reach the hand 
to a neighbor saying, “John, I wronged you that day; forgive me. 
I love you yet.” Too late in manly fashion to find a brother stuck in 
some mire of bad luck and go and hitch on and pull him out. Too 
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late, too late! Too late to take the little baby on your knee and kiss 
away its tears. Too late, too late to atone to the weary, burdened 
father in the old place at home for the long years that he toiled to 
rear you. Too late to share the good things you have with one whom 
you ought to have blessed. Too late to enrich a lean, sorrowful life 
with a portion of your plenty. Too late! This is the death of deaths, 
Too late! Too late! And my word to all of you is, Do it now.” 
Every person listening to me now could say five times as many good 
things as you do and be all the better for it. I need not specify how 
much better others would be. I only affirm that you would be 
stronger, healthier, grander, nobler, if you did so. 

Some people are astonished to hear me say there is love enough, 
and they ask for proof. Fortunately I have it at hand and no man 
can gainsay it. It has been my lot to travel on four continents: 
America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. I have studied humanity, white, 
brown, black, red, and yellow. It is my settled conviction that there 
is nothing else in the human heart but love when you get down to the 
core of it. All these wars and quarrels between nations arise from 
secondary springs of action, not from primary motives at all. I mean 
to say they are incidental to human progress, and not essential. The 
Good Book says, “For man is made in the image of God.” That is 
the word of the Old Testament. And that is the finest thing in the 
Old Testament about us. And the finest thing in the New Testament 
concerning us is that Adam was the son of God. “Shem. . . was 
the son of Noah, . . . which was the son of Jared, . . . which was 
the son of Enos, which was the son of Seth, which was the son of 
Adam, which was the son of God.” There is your pedigree. The 
very same word is used by Luke in declaring that Adam was the son 
of God as when he says that Noah was the son of Lamech: God’s off- 
spring. Man is not the devil’s brat, man is the child of the Deity and 
bears the divine image stamped on his soul, and I have never failed 
to find the superscription if I went deep enough. Sometimes it is 
matted, sometimes it is scarred, sometimes it is disfigured, sometimes 
it is defaced, but never effaced. Never! I would not climb a pulpit 
stairs again or face another congregation on the Sabbath day if I 
did not believe that down deep in every heart is that cold spark of 
love divine, never totally quenched in any mortal: and if I can 
sweep the accumulated rubbish of sin and superstition and trans- 
gression and iniquity and lust and cruelty, and let the breath of the 
‘Holy Spirit blow upon that spark, it will kindle a flame that will 
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transform the whole life. From one Saul of Tarsus yonder to this 
man here there have been many witnesses to this glorious fact. 

Once at least in every generation the Eternal makes this fact 
very plain. He takes the universal heart of man in his hand and 
strips it naked, husks it bare, and in the light of some awful crisis 
in our mundane affairs he holds it out and bids all people look into 
its secret place and be glad for what they see. I well remember when 
he taught my generation this truth. It was about forty years ago, 
and the center of this scene is the city of Chicago where I used to 
dwell. At that time Chicago was not so great as she is now, but 
even then she was prosperous and strong. There she stood with one 
foot on that laughing lake and the other on the level lawn; with one 
hand on her freighted ships and the other on her fruitful farms. 
Queen of the inland seas and Empress of the western prairies, taking 
toll from the north and the south, her ships burdened from the fruit- 
age of every land and the net of wires that tangled above her stately 
head bringing her the welcome intelligence of all the earth, there she 
stood, on that October night long ago, the envied of the sisterhood of 
cities, facing the future with a smile and little knowing that the 
loud clamor of the brazen-tongued fire-bell was the tocsin which sum- 
moned from the unseen the hosts of wrath for her destruction. How 
eagerly those demons leaped at that dreadful task, and flung torch 
and brand into shack and shed and stable and shanty till four avenues 
were arcaded with crimson, and under that glittering canopy marched 
that army of doom, with rhythmic tread and steady footfall press- 
ing onward toward the river which separates the west side from the 
business houses on the south side, sweeping church and school-house, 
cottage and mansion, factory and mill, tannery and millyard clean 
from its path till the vanguard halted at the river, which turned to 
ruddy glow in the fierce glare of the conflagration. Then, with a 
shout that was heard afar, this host turned back and seized the blazing 
pinnacles and domes and hurled them in hissing pontoons upon that 
stream, and with eager, sinuous grace embraced gable and cornice 
and dormer until they danced triumphant over the battlements, un- 
rolling long streamers of flames, shouting their wicked glee in the 
shock of explosions that heaved the roofs high in the air overhead. 
Meanwhile the unchanged elements scattered that sea west and south 
till three thousand acres were seeded down to the red harvest of ruin, 
and through that holocaust rode Death on the pale horse gathering 
the sheaves for his garner. There reveled triumphant devils with 
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flaming whiplashes to flay the hurrying thousands through the 
tunnels and over the bridges, before the sweep of that roaring sea 
with crests of blooded spray, and swinging them in long tremendous 
trophies against the black hulk of the tank of the house. Prisoned 
in yon iron cage is the leader of all this clan. He, great Goliath of 
this wild Phillistia, he hears his henchmen in the fray, his tribesmen 
calling him: “Captain! captain! come! come!” they ery, and pressing 
against that riveted crib that holds him, he raises the roof, and 
through the vent the gas jumps a thousand feet into the sky, catching 
fire as it rises, a glorious geyser. Blazing and pirouetting it soars 
on high and lights the world. Sixty miles away across Lake Michigan 
folks see the Apocalypse of Saint John, a sea of glass mingled with 
fire that beats against the throne of God. A hundred miles away 
southward the radiance of that immeasurable epiphany aroused the 
people of the homesteads at midnight and brought the Illinois farmers 
to their doors, brushing the sleep from their eyes as they said, “It is 
the morning of the resurrection day!” And it was such a dawn as 
never shined before. For there sat the lordly flame, far up in the 
firmamental arch, bragging and boasting, singing of his work. Now 
speed rivers of lava seething and boiling along boulevard and by-way, 
where he swore that not one stone should stand upon another when 
his night’s work was done. 

The tide turned. His enemy, the wind from the west, came out 
of the plains and grappled him in the sky, and there they swayed, 
two giant wrestlers in the air, till the wind prevailed and pressed 
him slowly backward over the housetops and strangled him in the 
writhings of his dissolution, panting, reeling, blowing, struggling 
through that incandescent furnace. Zine cornices flowed like lava 
on the pavement below. Running in the gutters and over the avenues 
they shone like jewels until the street was paved with glowing crystal 
light, and heat, and jasper, and pearls, and the street-car tracks 
glowed with white heat, while ships at the wharves slipped their cables 
and the cattle in the burning barns were saying in dumb eloquence 
to the hurrying thousands, “Loose us and let us go.” But no man 
stayed, for the flames climbed the halyards and cut the hawsers and 
shook out the sheets and the drifting navy sank to sleep in the ooze 
of that mud forever, while three thousand terrified souls made a 
reign of terror around that town and drew a picture on the retina 
not painted since time began, and not to be repeated until the eye 
shall kindle on the judgment morn! There stood the courthouse, 
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every nail, rivet, pillar, plaster, and column glowing with the reful- 
gence of that mighty illumination, and while we looked on—lost in 
amazement—it writhed and fell, and with it fell the hope of the 
Mistress of the West. Now she was homeless, desolate, crushed, 
seared; but above the confusion and the tumult of that tempestuous 
surf we hear the shouts of nations across the sea and cities along our 
own coasts, saying, “Cheer up, Chicago! We are coming to thy 
side.” And swift steamers plowing the waves and mighty engines 
lining the railroads brought food and shelter and love and money 
and fellowship; for the red fangs of the fire had ripped the cloak of 
wealth from the hard world and Robert Burns’s prayer came true: 
that man to man the world over “shall brothers be for a’ that.” 
When a shock of fire or a Johnstown flood comes, some India 
famine or Galveston storm, some San Francisco quake or Sicilian 
disaster, and tears away the superficial differences of race and birth 
and speech and lets the original dignity of mankind burst forth— 
_ how glorious! As he climbs those mounts of transfiguration, and as 
he stands white and lofty in his pristine beauty, how easy then to 
believe in the divinity of humanity! And these great catastrophes 
are worth al] they cost in blood and treasure because they reveal once 
more the solidarity of our race rooted in the Fatherhood of God. 
It reveals to us Jehovah’s first idea, the unity of humanity; that we 
are one family, with one father and one eternal home. “Ah, yes,” 
some one will say; “granting this undeniable contention as to our 
race it progresses far enough to make it a safe rule of life and action. 
But what would happen to a man—a professional or a commercial 
man, a merchant or a laborer, or any man or any woman—who should 
begin to square his conduct by this law? Would he win or would he 
lose in this era of ours?” That is a fair question. It ought to have 
an honest answer. In order that my reply may have weight I will 
not take it from my reason, or even from my observation, but right 
out of my own experience ; for it happens that I have tested this fact 
myself. When I began my ministry, over thirty-three years ago, it 
was in a very humble fashion. I was a bricklayer by trade, and 
helped to rebuild Chicago after the fire. Some years later I was 
converted in the old-fashioned way, through and through; body and 
soul and spirit. I felt that I was called to preach, and I got the 
idea that when God calls a man to preach he will call a congregation 
to hear him, so I thought I would test my call by going to a hard 
place at first. My argument was this: If I failed in that difficult 
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field I would go back to my trowel, knowing that I had answered 
somebody else’s call. If I succeeded in that hard place I would be 
stronger ever after, knowing that no place can be worse than the first, 
So I said, at my initial conference, to the old presiding elder who had 
charge of my case, “If you have some undesirable charge, some 
abandoned hope, or some starvation circuit where nobody wants to 
go, send me there. I want to test my call. The harder it is the 
better I will like it.” He smiled, and said, “That is a very unusual 
request, but I think we can fix you.” And he did. When I recall 
that town now it always brings up a story of a man who traveled a 
great deal. He was a great stutterer, and he said he always had to 
go by freight, because he stammered so much he could not express 
himself. In his wanderings he reached Arizona and saw the petrified 
forest. One night he was trying to tell. the crowd in the grocery 
store about it. He began, “I tell you, gentlemen, I saw a woods in 
Arizona that is all pétrified. The birds sit in the branches and sing 
and the music is hanging there right in the air. In the middle of 
that thicket is a hunter standing there with his gun to his shoulder.” ~ 
“Ah, get out,” said the man behind the stove; “the law of gravitation 
would bring it down.” “Well, the law of gravitation is pétrified.” 
It was just so with the village to which I was sent. I will not call 
it dead. Dead is no name at all. Dead is not even a nickname. It 
was pétrified. There never had been a church building of any kind, 
Catholic or Protestant, in that place. Before I was there long I said 
“we must build.” But they thought it could not be done. However, 
I had heard of the famous frog who has helped me so often. I will 
tell you about it. 

You know in the big cities they gather milk from three or four 
hundred miles out. It passes through many hands, and by the time 
it reaches the consumer it is queer stuff, as blue as a Dutch baby’s 
eyes and not enough butter in six gallons to grease a gimlet. One 
reason is this: the farmer crosses the stream on the way to the station. 
One man who had a can of rich cream in his wagon came to the 
creek and got out as usual with his pail. It was in the gray of the 
dawn, and he didn’t notice that he scooped two live frogs the first 
clip. In they went. One of them was a pessimist—by the way, do 
you know what a pessimist is? A pessimist is a man who, having the 
choice of two evils, takes both. So the pessimist frog said sadly, “We 
must perish. There is nothing to climb upon or to cling to.” So 
he bubbled down and died. The other frog was an optimist. Do 
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you know what an optimist is? Well, a regular thorough-bred copper- 
riveted optimist fell off the top of a sixteen-story building in Chicago 
last summer, and as he went down he remarked cheerfully to two 
men in the sixth story, “I am all right so far.” So the optimist frog 
said, “I never perished yet,” and struck out kicking and splashing 
and swimming around and around and across and back till he reached 
the station and all the way to the city. When the man in the town 
who bought the milk pulled off the lid to look at his purchase, what 
do you reckon he found? A live frog sitting on a pat of golden 
butter that he had churned, smiling around, like Dewey in Manila 
Bay, monarch of all he surveyed. Of course you see the moral of 
this fable: Do not die until you have to—and then don’t. 

So I borrowed a horse and wagon and went out among the 
farmers begging money to build my church. There was no bricklayer 
within fourteen miles and I offered to do the brickwork myself if 
they would furnish the material. A good Baptist man gave the lot, 
and seeing that I was in dead earnest they contributed some money, 
and one fine morning I had the lime and sand and bricks on that lot, 
and a man to tend me, and I was working on the foundation. The 
walls were raised and the people gathered to watch me, and in three 
days I learned that I had reached their hearts by that little act of 
lowly service; a thing I had not done with my sermons in the hall on 
Sunday. When through preaching I felt that, they were a thousand 
miles from me. They had quarreled with every one of my predeces- 
sors. Every man ahead of men had gone away after a fight, and at 
this moment they were simply aching for a row with their beloved 
pastor. They expected me to pitch into them and tell them how mean 
they were, as the others had done before me. I never mentioned it. 
First, because I could not do the subject justice; second, because | 
was not in that kind of business. I never tell people how mean they 
are, even if I know. What is the use? You add nothing to their 
stock of information. If I tell people anything personal I tell them 
how good they are. There is a streak of good in every mortal. | 
pluck that out and discourse on that. 

So I worked away and the news got into the country. Farmers 
came in for miles, brought their families in their wagons, their din- 
ners in their baskets, and made a picnic of the thing. They sat 
around there in the shade and watched me work. Everybody loafed 
but father. But before they went home at night they came to me 
and said, “Young fellow, we like your spunk. This church ought to 
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have been built years ago. We will be here dedication day and help 
you pay for it.” So one fine Sunday morning we dedicated the little 
country church and I was very proud of it for I had laid every brick 
in it, and when I stood up and told them how much money I needed 
they poured it into a heap, and in fifteen minutes I had enough and 
two hundred dollars more; which I used to insure the church for 
five years, set out trees, and lay walks, and set hitching-posts and 
everything needed around it. We stayed there in that despised 
locality two years, and if you ask me now to specify the best two years 
of my whole career I would say it was the two years spent there ; for 
it was there I learned the secret of success in the ministry, or in any 
walk of life, and it is this: flesh and blood cannot stand against love 
when it is embodied in lowly service. I soon discovered that the little 
town was rich in good men and good women. Better people I have 
not met since. But I would have gone away from the town ignorant 
of their true, deep nature if I had not opened my heart to them and 
become their common laborer that I might win them, expecting no 
pay, no reward, not even thanks; simply grateful to God for a chance 
to do good to my fellow men. 

“Ah, yes,” you say, “I understand that; I have had those high 
aims. I opened my heart and went out to work for the general good, 
but I did not go far, let me tell you I struck a snag. I got into an 
argument with some fellows and we had a difference, and then I 
buttoned up again.” For you notice that when you differ with an- 
other person that person is wrong. Did you ever notice that? In- 
variably the other party is ram-headed and contrary, and you are 
kindly and logically right. I suppose you have noticed that, but the 
mischief comes in at this point. Then you turn coldly from your 
fellow men and do a mean thing to help somebody else be mean, and 
he another, and he another, and another, and the circle of meanness 
that you started seven years ago is widening yet. You never did a 
neighborly thing, a patriotic thing, a Christian thing in your life 
but you helped another, and he helped another, and that circle is 
widening yet that you started four years ago. God only knows the 
far shores of eternity where these waves break when we start them 
here. I will risk this assertion: there are streams of influence flowing 
through American society to-night for good or ill, healing or hurting, 
that were started by people who have been in their graves for a 
century. Talk about the mysteries of the life to come! There will 
be none on the other side more strange than that. I, standing here 
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to-night, can start a stream of influence that will be hurting or bless- 
ing people when I have been gone half a century. 0! the mystery 
of the multiplication of influence and the spread of our own person- 
ality through others. When I ask folks why they turn from one 
another I always get the same answer: “I have no use for that sort 
of a person.” “I have no use for that man or institution.” Now, the 
emphatic word is “I,” the big perpendicular pronoun. There are 
millions of people to-day who have no higher standing of duty than 
their own likes and dislikes. They never say, “Is this thing right?” 
“Js this thing wrong?” “If this thing is right I will make myself 
like it. If this thing is wrong I will make myself hate it.” But no; 
they say, “How does this thing affect my personal interests? If 
favorably, I will support it; if unfavorably, I will fight it.” I want 
a word with these people, for they are represented here. Let me 
make one sweeping assertion: there is not a good thing in this county 
but I can find a good man who dislikes it. I acknowledge that you 
are good men; that you mean well; but if you propose to abolish 
things simply because you dislike them everyone else must have the 
same privilege, and there will be nothing left to make life worth 
living. 

Let me illustrate that. Take strawberries. Long ago a British 
writer said, “Doubtless God could have made a better berry than 
the strawberry, but doubtless he never did.” When I read that it 
struck me favorably, and I said, “Old chap, you have expressed my 
sentiments exactly.” Strawberries are good any way you take them; 
but if you want them just right, I said, communing with myself, 
you must prepare them on this wise: Go into your garden about the 
middle of June, at the dawn of dawn, when the dew drops are spark- 
ling like diamonds on the leaves and the vines, and gather half a 
gallon of red, ripe, luscious berries; then select the very choicest of 
these and pile them in a generous wide-mouthed saucer. Pave the 
bottom of it, then a course on that and then a terrace on that, and 
then a cone on that, until you heap it to a heap of color that looks 
like Pike’s Peak struck with sunrise and seen across the distant 
desert. Hold the plate at arm’s length, I pray you, and let the soul 
within you creep to the windows of your countenance and drink in 
the harmony of it; and when you have had enough of the picture 
get some powdered sugar and create a little storm of your own around 
the topmost pillar of this pile of glory. Let the snow sift and slide 
into every gulch and gorge and caiion and ravine. Not too much, 
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you know, but just enough, that each particular berry is sweet to its 
spicy core. And then you want some cream, such as sleeps in the old 
milkhouse down in the glen where the water bubbles up through the 
cleft in the limestone rocks beneath. Do you remember how 
it falls around those pans which are always sitting on its tide and 
then slips away into the ferns, and the cresses, and the wild mint, 
and flows through the dim thicket, babbling all day long? I can see 
the locust tree at the door dropping its wet blossoms on the steps. 
I can see the willow trailing its branches across the roof, and I can 
see you coming up from the harvest field at noon, heated and tired 
and thirsty, barefooted, of course, with a purple stone bruise on your 
left heel as big as a ripe plum, and the nail on your big toe knocked 
backward like the clasp of an old-fashioned box, and your ankle sawed 
with brambles, cut and scratched with wire grass and only one yarn 
gallus to support your trousers, with a horny welt on the back of 
your neck, and your straw hat on the back of your head, and your 
hair looking like the Irishman’s definition for chaos—a heap of noth- 
ing and nowhere to put it. There you stand in the open portal, 
letting your bright eyes roam around the place, and pick the pan 
that suits your youthful fancy best. When you have made your 
elaborate choice you slip across that damp floor and kneel in suprem- 
est ecstasy and dip into the sweetness in front of you. There was a 
saffron crust half an inch thick on it. 

Get that skimmer from the shelf and lift a quart of that golden 
cream and pour it over your berries. Splash it on and spill it over; 
the more that is used the more will be left; and when each berry is 
saturated with it you are ready for the services to begin. All you 
want is a good-sized chair under a spreading tree, with wind enough 
to sway the boughs, with one robin looking sideways at you from his 
perch overhead and one pencil of sunshine stealing through the foliage 
and falling fair on this heap of appetizing, toothsome deliciousness, 
and a good-sized spoon in your right hand—at peace with the whole 
world and nobody coming that way for an hour. Slowly bending 
to your task, lift those berries and let them melt into your internal 
economy and file them away in your archives. 

1 tell you there is nothing better, and yet I know a man who 
does not like strawberries. He is sane on all other subjects. He was 
at my table one summer afternoon and I pushed him a bowlful of 
strawberries and said, “Try these; they are extra nice.” “I never 
eat strawberries.” A good man dislikes a thing, therefore note the 
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sequence: the thing is wrong. Well, here is a good man who disliked 
strawberries. They must be bad. Away with them. No more short- 
cakes. Give us prunes! And, of course, this man was like the rest 
of us—wanted the whole world to agree with him. Just imagine the 
whole world full of prunes! I think you are beginning to see my 
point. kt is very plain now. A thing may be good even if a good 
person dislikes it. The fault may be in the critic. There was noth- 
ing wrong with the fruit | offered that man but there was something 
wrong with his system. Often, when we censure an individual or an 
institution, there is nothing wrong with it. The trouble is in us. I 
wish I could lodge that thought in your brain so that it would become 
operative. If I could, you have purchased the best dollar’s worth 
this night you ever bought. I can remember when that one thought 
changed the whole complexion of my life. O! how temperate, tolerant, 
brotherly, and kindly we would be if we could only remember, when 
we are irritated and rasped and vexed, that the trouble may be in us 
and not in the person or institution which we censure so bitterly. 

In every town there is a company of people called the four hun- 
dred—or the forty or the four, according to the size of the place— 
cooperating for the very purpose of practicing this buttoned-up vice. 
They think it is a virtue. They used to call it exclusiveness. They 
have & new name now, quite recently invented—they call it aloofness. 
You in your place and I in mine. Our circle knows all that is worth 
while knowing in town. Do you know what ails these people? They 
are belated. They are nineteen centuries behind the times, and I 
suppose that makes them back numbers, little as they suspect it. But 
it behooves me to prove it. If I had lived nineteen centuries ago 
I would have been a buttoned-up man to the best of my ability. 
Why? Because God was practicing it then. God was once buttoned 
up in a garment of glory so refulgent that man could not look on it, 
and he lived aloof—far away. When he had any dealings with man, 
he sent an angel with the message, or spoke through the lips of a 
human prophet, and there was no speech between God and man. In 
the old dispensation God was remote, God was inaccessible, God 
was hidden. What was the result? Man got worse and worse.. He 
refused to listen to God’s angels and killed his prophets. This was 
a wicked thing to do, but I can understand it. When your child 
is sick and suffering it does not want its fatuer’s messenger, or its 
father’s servant, it wants its father’s heart against it, and the child 
will cry until he gets this. Man was but an infant crying in the 
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night, sick because of sin and wailing in his grief to the far-off Father 
in heaven. No angel could comfort him, no prophet could cheer him. 
He called, “O God, come unto me thyself.” And in the fullness of 
time the Lord heard his cry and to the astonishment of heaven he 
said, “Henceforth, there shall be no more angels carrying messages 
to my children; no more prophets speaking my statutes unto them. 
Behold, I am going myself.” And he unbuttoned his cloak of glory 
and put it away in the wardrobe to hang there thirty-three years, 
He untied the latchets of the sandals of his omnipotence and set them 
aside till he should come back; and while the Bethlehem skies were 
full of Christmas angels God came down to mingle himself in 
intimate fellowship with the lowly, the poor, the friendless, and the 
weak. Listen, you that think it fine to go off with a few friends and 
enjoy your own special opportunities and let the world welter in its 
sorrow and its shame and its sin around you. Listen! You are 
living in the dispensation of the aloofness of God. For you Mary’s 
baby is not born. You have not learned the lesson of that wondrous 
night in Bethlehem. For the greatest mixer the world has ever seen 
was the Man of Galilee. He got closer ‘than Peter or James or John 
could get. No man before, no person since, has got down into their 
hearts, into their misery, as he did. Every town that he entered 
became an incurables’ hospital and all the streets were wards of 
diseased and sick people. They let cripples down through the roof 
in the middle of his sermon. They brought their palsied and their 
paralyzed and heaped them around him, and never one too many for 
him. Blind beggars caught him by the feet when he walked by and 
sick women held him by the hem of his garment, and lepers, who had 
no friends and could not come to any other man, gathered around 
him in groups of ten and he laid his holy white hands on their scaly 
flesh and healed them all. Little babies clambered out of their 
mothers’ arms into his and tangled their dimpled fingers into his 
hair when he put his face down against theirs in prayer and blessed 
them. As I watch my Lord walking through the pages of the New 
Testament my eyes grow wet, my throat chokes, a kind of ecstasy 
sweeps over my soul, and I say, “O heaven! This great, round, 
sorrowing, miserable world is that Man’s sick sweetheart, and he 
has his arms around her, lifting her, lifting her, every day and every 
hour; for flesh and blood cannot stand against love when it is em- 
bodied in lowly service.” 
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THE ARENA 


CHRIST AND THE MAN FROM BOSTON 


Boston has been called the Athens of America, the hub of American 
thought. Her people are noted for the interest which they take in 
literature, science, and art. The Bostonian is a high-brow; he goes at 
everything head foremost. Things must percolate through his brain be- 
fore they reach his heart. The heart-door of his personality is closed, the 
mind-door only is open. His will is a citadel surrounded by two rings 
of forts; the inner ring of fortifications is the heart-fort; the outer ring 
is the mind-fort; the mind must first be captured before you can approach 
his heart and will. The man from Boston minimizes his emotion and 
magnifies his intellect; he boasts of the superior quality of his gray matter. 
The Bostonian is nothing if not intellectual. When we speak of Christ 
and the man from Boston we mean Christ and the human intellect. How 
shall Christ be justified and defended before the intellect of man? How 
shall the man of intellect approach Jesus Christ? The man of intellect 
usually approaches Christ intellect foremost; you must first warm his 
cold intellect before you can reach the warmth of his heart. The man 
from Boston is the man with his intellectual problems. He has the wrinkled 
brow, the concentrated eyebrows; he must penetrate all by the keenness of 
his acumen before he accepts anything. What are some of the problems 
he raises? 

First he demands a solution of mysteries. Nicodemus we might 
designate as a man from Boston. He came to Christ for a personal in- 
terview one night. The topic of conversation was the “New Birth.” 
Christ repeatedly said, “Except a man be born again he cannot enter the 
kingdom of God.” Twice Nicodemus puts questions to the Master. “How 
can a man be born again when he is old?” A little later in the conversa- 
tion he again raised the question, “How can these things be?” The in- 
tellect is always raising the question, “How?” The man with a keen 
critical sense wants to understand a thing from beginning to end before he 
accepts it. Nicodemus represents the man who is trying to find the 
“How” of Christian experience. He cannot tell just exactly what elec- 
tricity is, nor how it can be confined to a thin wire, yet by his keen 
analysis he wants to give us a scientific disquisition on the transforming 
process of God’s grace in the soul of man. He cannot tell just how a 
little germ of life grows into a mighty oak, yet he wants us to tell him 
how God’s life can develop in the soul of man a strong Christian char- 
acter. This man from Boston fails to realize that there are many other 
experiences in life which are insoluble mysteries. He does not know 
how a small human cell can develop into an Aristotelian philosopher; he 
does not know how thought comes; he does not know how potatoes, meat, 
and bread are transformed into books, paintings, and music; and yet he 
wants to know the “How” of the “New Birth.” He. fails to realize how 
mysterious it is for the human persqnality to play upon the harp of the 
brain-and make the music of thought. ‘What makes the heart: beat? 
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How does sap rise in the tree? What makes the lungs breathe? How does 
the brain think? How does a peripheral nerve immediately telegraph to 
the headquarters of the brain the news of pain which has taken place 
at our finger tips? These are all mysteries. 

Is this gentleman going to deny the existence of life, thought, the beat. 
ing of the heart and breathing because he does not know the “How”? 
Is it right for us to deny the possibility of the “New Birth” because we 
cannot explain the “How”? It is an indisputable fact that Saul of Tarsus 
was transformed on the way to Damascus; the how of it we have been 
trying to explain for nineteen hundred years. Christian experience is just 
as bald a fact as any fact in life. We may not be able to explain just 
how Billy Sunday was transformed from a baseball sport into a mighty 
modern civic prophet; yet the fact remains that he was transformed and 
is showing the effects of it every day. There was a time in the history 
of my little boy when he did not know me. He would look through the 
front windows of my home, see me coming up the walk, and give no sign 
of recognition. But one day he saw me in that self-same position coming 
toward him, and he gave a start of recognition which he would not 
have given any other man who might have approached him. How he 
came to know me I do not know. But I do know that there came a time 
when he could say, “Da Da”; which told me that he did know me. Jesus 
said, “We speak of the things that we do know and that we have seen.” 
We may not be able to describe accurately how we became children of our 
heavenly Father. The important thing is to be able. to say that the 
transformation has taken place and that we have learned to say “Father.” 
The “How” of knowing our earthly parent is just as great a mystery as 
the “How” of knowing our heavenly parent. The simple fact is that there 
are mysteries outside the sphere of religion, and the man who rejects re 
ligion because he does not understand its mysteries might with the same 
logic reject many of the experiences of human life. Life would, indeed, 
lose its lure and interest for us if everything could be explained. The 
“How” of some experiences will ever remain mysterious here. 

One of the mysteries that have always confronted the world has been 
the mystery of Christ’s personality. Long battles have been fought on 
this subject. Did he have two wills, two natures? was he truly God and 
man? Some have claimed that he was only God, others that he was only 
man. At Nicewa, in 325 A. D., it was decided that Christ was truly God; 
at Constantinople, in 381, that he was perfectly man; at Ephesus, in 431, 
that he was undividedly one; at Chalcedon, in 451, that he was uncon- 
fusedly two. The New Testament tells us that he was the God-man. He 
ate, he slept, he grew weary, he claimed limited knowledge, he was sur- 
prised, he was disappointed, he wept; these things show that he was man. 
He did miracles, he was never convicted of sin, he never confessed sin, 
and he never prayed for his own sin. He had little education, yet he gave 
the world its greatest literature; he took fishermen and sent them out to 
conquer the world; he has influenced history more than any other man; 
no better life than his is conceivable; his personality keeps growing in 
magnitude as the centuries pass; he was killed, yet he is more alive than 
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any other personage of history; his moral wisdom is superb—two thou- 
sand years have failed to produce a greater character; we feel that God’s 
character can be no better than his was: these are the facts; they make 
us believe that he was divine. How the divine and the human were united 
is a mystery. 

You may be unwilling to accept the fact of his twofold nature. You 
may say it is too great a mystery for your mind. But you yourself are 
also a mystery. You are one, yet you are body and mind, spirit and 
matter, or, as science calls it, a psycho-physical organism. You are made 
of the elementary constituencies taken from water, soil, air, and sun- 
light. The bread and the meat which you eat originally came from these 
elements. When you die your body will -go back to these simple elements. 
But is that all there is of you? This thing, made of this matter, prays, 
sings, thinks, writes books, loves, and hates. Does matter pray? Does 
matter love? No! There is a spiritual body united with this material 
body. These spiritual activities prove there is a spiritual being behind 
them. How the two are united in one personality, in one organism, is a 
mystery we cannot explain. It is said that our body is made up of ten 
million nerve fibers and our brain of twelve million cells. During our 
life time we think millions of thoughts, but how these thoughts are con- 
nected with these cells and nerves is a mystery. Christ is no greater 
mystery than our own personality. If God can make my mind to dwell 
in my material body it is also possible for him to be in Christ. 

Our universe is likewise dualistic. Worlds of solid matter are swim- 
ming in space. They have come out of gases into solids and gradually 
disintegrate into gases. We call this process evolution, or the law of 
nature; but law is not matter. This great collection of worlds is kept 
going like a huge clock work. We are told that it is the law of gravita- 
tion; but this law is a mighty spiritual force. The universe is not simply 
dead matter, but a spiritual law and force controls its course and destiny. 
The whole vegetable kingdom practically dies in the winter, but in the 
spring a force that we call life rejuvenates it. The universe is, therefore, 
a combination of matter and life, of matter and a guiding law. We prefer 
to call that law God. How these two great forces are united together in 
one vast universe is beyond our understanding. The man, therefore, who 
cannot accept Jesus Christ because he does not understand the mystery 
of his being might just as well reject physical life and the universe be- 
cause he does not understand them. Again we see that our ordinary ex- 
periences of life are just as mysterious as is the personality of the God- 
man, 

Again, quite often we find the man from Boston saying with Thomas, 
“Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my finger 
into the print of the nails, and put my hand into his side, I will not 
believe.” In other words this man demands a scientific demonstration of 
a fact before he believes it. You have never seen your own brain, yet you 
believe you have one. You perhaps have never seen a germ of disease, 
yet you perfectly accept the germ theory of diseases and believe that the 
world is full of germs. You accept the doctrine of gravitation without 
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it being demonstrated to you. You say: “If you could only demonstrate 
to me that Jesus Christ really lived, and that he is what he claims to be, 
I would believe.” How about your faith in George Washington? Did you 
ever see him? I am sure you believe in him. You believe without having 
seen, because history speaks of him, you read of him in books, you see 
the evidence of his existence in our American institutions. These evi- 
dences seem perfectly sufficient to your critical mind for believing in 
George Washington. Jesus Christ can demonstrate his existence in the 
same way. History speaks of him, men who knew him intimately have 
written biographies of him; he has left an institution that has lasted over 
nineteen hundred years to commemorate his memory. In fact there are 
more evidences in history to convince us that Christ lived than that George 
Washington lived. 

A tourist traveling through Arabia mocked a certain Arab’s religion, 
saying, “How do you know there is a God?” The Arab replied, “How do 
I know that a camel passed my tent? I see his foot-prints in the sand. I 
know there is a God because the stars are his foot-prints.” We can 
demonstrate before the intellect Christ’s foot-prints in the world. We 
know that he walked among men, because we see his foot-prints in the 
literature of the world, in the Church which he founded, in the trans- 
formed lives down through the centuries. He has transformed the slave 
into a free citizen, he has elevated womanhood to equality with man, he 
has made the life of childhood sacred. The doctor who administers the 
anti-toxine for your diphtheria does it not only because the medical world 
has recommended it, but because he repeatedly has tried it and has found 
it to work successfully. So Christ’s truth may be taken not simply on the 
testimony of others, but we may demonstrate its power in our own lives. 
We may give it the pragmatic test. The church can point to its cures 
which it has wrought through Christ just as the hospital may point to the 
cures it has wrought through the doctors. 

The Old World held to seven great wonders: the Pyramids of Egypt, 
the hanging gardens of Babylon, the temple of Diana at Ephesus, the 
statue of Jupiter at Athens, the Mausoleum, the Colossus of Rhodes, and 
the Pharos of Alexandria. The seven wonders of our modern world are: 
the wireless, telephone, aeroplane, radium, antiseptics and antitoxins, 
spectrum analysis, X-ray. But the one great out-standing wonder of both 
the ancient world and of the modern world is Jesus Christ. With all our 
wonderful scientific achievements, with all the inventive genius of our 
century, with all the resourcefulness of Western civilization we have 
not ever produced a character that can measure up to Jesus Christ. No 
character has undergone such criticism as the character of Jesus Christ, 
especially in the last century, yet “all the telescopes of time have failed 
to find a spot on the Sun of Righteousness.” 


Yea, through life, death, through sorrow and through sinning, 
He shall suffice me, for he hath sufficed: 

Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ. 
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We often hear it said, “After all the criticisms of the nineteenth cen- 
tury how can the Bible still claim to be the Word of God?” John G. 
Paton, the apostle to the New Hebrides, was one day building a hut some 
distance from his mission station. Finding that he had forgotten a cer- 
tain tool, he wrote a request for it on a chip of wood, handed it to a 
native, told him to take it to the mission house and hand it to Mrs. 
Paton. The native was unable to read. He was greatly surprised when 
Mrs. Paton handed him the desired implement. Overjoyed he came run- 
ning to Mr. Paton saying, “Master, the wood talks, the wood talks!” How 
do we know that the Bible is the Word of God? Because it speaks to us of 
God. It has been translated into five hundred different languages and 
dialects. It talks more different languages than any other book in the 
world. It has talked to people in their own tongue who have now en- 
tirely disappeared from the world. It is the most popular seller to-day. 
It will be here waiting for new tribes, for new peoples, for new languages, 
for new dialects to be developed, and then it will talk to those new peoples 
in their new language. This Book is the source of over two million ser- 
mons every month. Rev. E. W. Burt, of the Baptist Mission in Shantung, 
says that three men came to visit him one day from a distant village. 
From them he found out that three years before a colporteur of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society had sold them Bibles and that they 
had built a chapel without any instructions. They came asking for a 
teacher. This is how the Book talks to men. When an inventor produces 
a new automobile and puts it on the market he issues a hand-book with 
it describing how to run it and how to understand its mechanism. The 
Bible is God’s hand-book. He invented the delicate mechanism of the 
human soul, he has also given man the hand-book of the Bible that he 
might know how to understand himself and to shape his course in life. 
A certain family in this country whose oldest daughter was a missionary 
in China decided that for a Christmas present they would send her a 
phonograph. They got several blank records, and before the talking ma- 
chine was shipped each member of the family spoke and sang into the 
machine. There were kind, loving words from father and mother beyond 
the distant sea. When this missionary received the machine she put it 
together and sat in front of it to listen to the messages from home. The 
Bible is God’s phonograph. We may spend our time studying the various 
parts of the machine, our intellects may be interested in taking it apart 
and criticizing every detail. Yet such a procedure would never bring us 
a syllable of the divine message. It is only when we forget the jarring 
elements of the machine, close our eyes to the mechanism, overlook the 
common elements which make it up, and when with an open heart we 
come to hear the divine voice within, that it brings to us a message from 
our heavenly Father. Human elements go into its construction and au- 
thorship, yet to him who has a sensitive heart it will demonstrate that 
it is, indeed, God’s true message to the human soul. 

Freeport, IIL W. F. Bostick, 
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PREJUDICE OVERCOME 


Tu1NGs incidental sometimes suggest matters important. A swinging 
lamp in the Cathedral of Pisa suggested to Galileo the isochronism of the 
pendulum. The twitching of a frog’s leg, accidentally touched with a 
scalpel which had lain near an electrical machine, revealed to Galvani the 
relations of animal functions to electricity. In the Book of Acts there 
is a passing reference to the fact that the Apostle Peter, while in Joppa, 
lodged in the house of one Simon a tanner, by the sea side. This is a 
mere incident in the history of the early Church, but it is not without 
significance, for it suggests at least two matters of much interest; namely, 
the strength of prejudice in human life and the influence of Christianity as 
a social force. That Simon the tanner liyed by the sea side was not an 
accident. It was- not that the sea side provided a beautiful location for 
his home or a convenient place for his business. The truth is that Simon 
was obliged to live and work outside the city limits. The trade of tanning 
was regarded with much disfavor by the Jews. Their antipathy was 
primarily religious. It was an unclean trade, because it brought a man 
in touch with unclean substances, and those who engaged in it were 
practically social outcasts. Of such a low order was this trade that a 
woman was allowed to separate from a tanner, just as from a leper, no 
matter whether the circumstances existed before or arose after the mar- 
riage. We may be sure that no religious leader of Israel would ever 
have been found in, or even near, the home of Simon the tanner, and yet 
here was Peter actually lodging there! 

Consider the power of prejudice: how it clouds the mind, precludes 
sound judgment, and erects social barriers. No one can be said to be free 
from it. Basil Montague says: “Of prejudice it has been truly said that 
it has the singular ability of accommodating itself to all possible varieties 
of the human mind. . . . Let the mind be as naked as the walls of an 
empty and forsaken tenement, gloomy as a dungeon, or ornamented with 
the richest abilities of thinking; let it be hot, cold, dark, or light, lonely 
or inhabited, still prejudice, if undisturbed, will fill it with cobwebs, and 
live like the spider where there seems nothing to live on.” Abstract 
thinkers are especially prone to prejudice. Why did Martin Luther call 
the Epistle of James “an epistle of straw”? He accepted the whole Bible 
as the Word of God. He would have given his life to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the Scriptures, but so completely was his thought dominated by 
the doctrine of Justification by Faith that, reading in the Epistle of James 
that “faith without works is dead,” he took this to be antagonistic to 
Paul’s great doctrine and absurdly concluded that this epistle was not to 
be accepted as an authoritative guide in religion. But scientists are no 
less apt to be blinded to truth and led to false conclusions than theolo- 
gians. It is safe to say that Malthus and other economists of his school, 
with their doctrine of laissez-faire, have done more to bewilder the human 
mind and promote social injustice than all the theologians of the Middle 
Ages put together. 

In political circles prejudice is particularly active. One political leader 
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criticizes the policies and acts of another. In such cases it is always 
difficult to determine to what extent the criticism is based on sound rea- 
soning and honest conviction and to what extent based on personal am- 
bition mixed with personal animosity. Here are two New York daily 
papers. The headlines of one paper announce categorically that two 
hundred delegates to the National Republican Convention are pledged to a 
certain aspirant for the Presidential nomination. The other paper, issued 
probably the same hour, estimates that only seventy delegates are pledged 
to this same candidate. The discrepancy is to be accounted for not by a 
deliberate disregard for truth in either instance, but simply by the blind 
partisanship of both. 

How hard to overcome is the prejudice of birth or nationality. Ger- 
mans in America are unanimously in favor of the fatherland in the 
present war, but this is not because they have become convinced on purely 
rational grounds of the righteousness of Germany’s cause. The best reason 
is that they were born in Germany. The same is true of Englishmen and 
Frenchmen in America. They are as certain that the Allies are right, 
and for the same reason. When Kipling writes that 


“the East is East and the West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet,” 


he means simply that there are differences in temperament between 
Asiatics and Europeans which are irreconcilable. And there is much to 
be said for this view. The Hindu, for example, is slow, meditative, philo- 
sophic. The Westerner, on the other hand, and particularly the American, 
is quick, energetic, practical. Truth presents itself differently to the 
native of Bareilly and the native of New York. To the active, full-blooded 
American the Hindu is a very amusing, and largely useless, person. To 
the Hindu the American’s ways are intolerable. 

By no means an unimportant factor in social life is what might be 
called local prejudice. Any pastor could testify to the aversion which 
certain “old-timers” in churches have to all “new-comers,” and how looks 
askance are directed to the newly-arrived who have the hardihood to 
obtrude their presence into the charmed circle of those who for many a 
year have been jealously guarding the local interests. In a small city not 
long ago serious objection was made to the appointment of an excellent 
man as chief of police on the ground that he was not born in that com- 
munity. 

Illustrations might be multiplied showing how, in all manner of 
human activities, prejudice abounds. Recognizing the universality of 
prejudice and its evil effects, how is it to be overcome? More especially, 
how are the social barriers built by prejudice to be broken down? In 
answer, the question might well be raised as to what has been, and is, 
doing most to eliminate prejudice, to make possible just judgment, and 
to draw people together in proper social relations. To this question there 
can be but one answer: Christianity. The personal influence of Jesus 
Christ has been, and is, the most potent means of banishing prejudice, 
whether it be individual, social, or national. He is the Saviour, the 
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Master, the Friend of every man, of whatever nationality, class, or con- 
dition. He holds himself aloof from no one. No social distinctions are 
real to him. He knows neither Jew nor Greek, male nor female, bond 
nor free. He is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, and the same to 
every man. 

This was why Simon Peter was lodging with Simon the tanner. Both 
were Christians. Because of their union with Christ social position did 
not exist for them, or at least it did not keep them apart. They were one 
in Christ. They were brethren. Is not this a fine illustration of the 
operation of Christianity in the world? Christianity is a religious faith, 
but it is also a social force. We sometimes marvel at the rapid spread of 
Christianity in the early days of the Church. What made it se irresistible 
that its emblem was emblazoned upon the banners of Rome by the year 
312? Not least among its elements of power was its insistence upon equality. 
In that new society of which Christ was the head not the slightest weight 
was given to class, or education, or wealth. Emperors, governors, Phari- 
sees, slaves, all were of equal importance in the sight of Christ and also 
in the fellowship of the saints. Those in authority opposed to this new 
religion might successfully resist argument, and indeed all organized 
propaganda, but this social movement, with its proclamation of spiritual 
equality and possible salvation for every man, could not be stopped. To 
realize that all men everywhere are the object of God’s love and care, 
that Christ died for all, that all united by faith to him are brethren, this 
is the cure for that prejudice which separates man from man; this is the 
road to just judgment and fair dealing among men. “We know that we 
have passed from death into life, because we love the brethren,” writes 
John. The Christian is able to rise above all prejudice of birth, of class, 
of locality, and to be interested in all men in a sympathetic, helpful way. 
When the present war began a body of German missionaries in India were 
interned by the British government. They represented a chain of mission 
stations most of which had been established by one of their number, a 
splendid Christian gentleman. And now the support and the leadership 
of these stations were taken away and it looked as though the stations 
themselves would have to go. But what happened? An Englishman, 
Bishop Wescott, of Madras, assumed charge of the stations and assured 
the German missionaries that the work would be continued and, if pos- 
sible, augmented, and at the close of the war handed back to them with- 
out reserve. Surely there is nothing like Christianity for transcending 
racial or national or social antagonisms, which are mostly the result of 
prejudice and misunderstanding. 

In every land at present strong voices are being raised calling for a 
new and more intense nationalism. But there is real danger in this move- 
ment. It may be expedient to increase national self-assertion, but in the 
light of divine revelation it is impossible to believe that dominion by any 
nation or group of nations is in line with the ultimate purpose of God. 
“He hath made of one flesh all nations.” All men are his children. He 
is as much concerned about the Germans or Chinese as about Americans. 
All nations have a place in God’s purpose and all peoples contribute to his 
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plan. Any other view is a prejudiced view, and if those great nations 
locked in deadly strife upon the battlefields of Europe had realized this 
truth the supreme international tragedy in the world’s history would 
have been avoided. God’s purpose with regard to sovereignty is that Jesus 
Christ shall be King of kings and Lord of lords, and that of the increase 
of his government and of peace there shall be no end. Under his sway all 
men are to be brethren. Instead of competition and strife there will be co- 
operation and good-will. His ways are not our ways. - Sometimes he 
moves swiftly, sometimes slowly, but he hath purposed, and who shall 
annul it? He will not fail until he remove all prejudice and establish 
righteousness upon the earth. CLARENCE PAUL MCCLELLAND. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 





THE ITINERANT®S’ CLUB 


THE MODERN VACATION—ITS EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


THE part of the year which is known as the vacation season has just 
closed, and it may be well to refresh our minds as to some of the ad- 
vantages which the modern vacation has brought to our doors. 

We use the term modern vacation not because the vacation is a new 
idea, but because means of its employment have been so greatly enlarged 
and multiplied as to render its possible uses of sufficient importance to 
justify its consideration as one of the educational forces of our modern 
life. The primary idea of a vacation is that it is a period of physical and 
mental rest from one’s ordinary toils. People go away from their homes 
to some place where they have no cares and no responsibilities, and where 
it is difficult even for letters to reach them, and for many this is the best 
way of employing the vacation season. By the modern method we mean 
the use of vacation not merely for physical rest, but also for intellectual 
and spiritual refreshment. There is a rest that comes by change of work, 
by centact with new surroundings, by mingling with new people, by re- 
ceiving the fresh inspiration of new ideals, by entering into the general 
movements of human progress. These forms of using a vacation are 
especiaily in vogue at the present time. The summer period is turned into 
a great school. The college and university and theological school, in- 
stead of having their influence confined within the limits of the walls of 
their institutions and to the terms laid down in their catalogues for their 
regular work, open their doors to the great movements of the age and 
employ their buildings and their faculties in extending their work among 
the people, and they treat of subjects adapted to the wants of this age. 

The modern employment of vacation is expressed in a series of schools 
which are carried on during the summer period. This is not a new use 
of vacation, but its universality is a feature of the present day. Many 
of our theological seminaries open their facilities in the summer. Those 
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who attend these summer schools are pastors in the active ministry, who 
are thus enabled to review the studies of their seminary career, and also 
to take up new departments under the experts who are supposed to be con- 
nected with these schools. There are some branches which have come to 
the front on which they need opportunities for special study. The new 
- sciences which have developed in relation to theological study, especially 
in the line of social science and psychology, have taken on forms which 
demand the attention of the modern minister. He can well use his time 
during the rest season to refresh his mind on such important subjects, 
Pastors also need opportunities for planning their work for the coming 
year. This can well be carried on under the inspiration of the associa- 
tion with brother pastors in such gathering as are found in these summer 
schools. The writer met one pastor, eminent as a preacher and as admin- 
istrator of a large city church, who was busily engaged in planning his 
work for the coming year. Of course he could not arrange all the details, 
but he could make general plans, select suitable texts for his ordinary 
services, leaving for timely treatment the topics which necessarily arise 
and for which no fitting preparation could be made in advance. In this 
way, when the vacation period closes and he returns to his active duties, 
he finds himself not only physically refreshed by his vacation but also 
intellectually equipped in a manner which will make his ministry less 
burdensome during its intensive period. 

In this modern period the professor also employs his vacation in com- 
bining rest with more extended investigations in his own particular de- 
partment. A true professor cannot live on his past. He must ever refresh 
his mind on the subjects in which new investigations are constantly aris- 
ing, and new forms of truth are constantly being presented. He cannot 
delay this until his active duties begin, for during the whole period of 
the college or seminary year he must devote himself to specific duties 
which command all his time and strength. Special researches therefore 
he combines with his vacation period. This brings us back again to the 
summer schools in connection with colleges and universities, which in 
this modern period have taken new forms and new courses of study of 
interest to the various desires of students from various institutions. In 
them work already done in the college or university may be supplemented.' 
Some also find it necessary to make up studies in which they have not 
attained the proper standing already. 

Now these summer schools are of great benefit also in that they call 
out students from the masses of the people, both men and women, who 
find in the courses laid down something on which they wish to prepare 
themselves more fully. Thus they become the means of general education 
and raise the intellectual standing of the community. The missionary 
movement receives a large impetus in the modern way of using vacations. 
All over the country there have grown up special schools with summer 
courses on the great missionary enterprises of the world. These call 
together the candidates for missions and returned missionaries, who are 


*One great university summer school reports an enrollment of about six thousand. 
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thus stimulated for the great enterprise which is now engaging the thought 
of the Christian world. 

A special feature of the modern vacation is the opportunity it affords 
for the discussion of subjects of great public interest, and in this respect 
the vacation season which has just closed has been remarkable. The in- 
ternational relations of mankind have been brought to the front as never 
before. The great war which is desolating Europe has called forth gather- 
ings in various centers, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, where men of 
highest prominence and of the greatest knowledge have given addresses 
for the instruction of the people. Such subjects as international law 
have been brought down from the lecture room of the professor to the 
gatherings of the people, and thus the public, the citizens of the country— 
who are the real rulers—become acquainted with the great problems with 
which our rulers have to deal, and thus are able to vote intelligently on 
questions pertaining to world welfare. The great questions of war and 
peace have been discussed before the tribunal of the people, and every- 
where there is an awakened sense of patriotism. One college, one great 
university, summons its students to its halls to discuss together the best 
methods of securing and maintaining peace. One university president 
says, “We want to know whether, as a scientific fact, it be true that man 
must go on settling his differences forever by war. If this should turn out 
not to be scientifically true we want to know how man is going to give 
the war method up and what he can substitute for it.” He suggests that 
international peace calls for “disseminating a little intelligence among 
the educated.” The lectures delivered in many parts of this country have 
undoubtedly had a great influence not only in promoting the love of peace 
but in seeking the best methods in maintaining it. 

If to these various uses of the modern vacation season we add the 
many interests which summon the people during their rest we will be 
able to recognize the meaning of modern vacation. The finer forms of 
music and the artistic nature have been stirred during this period. 

We have not mentioned the religious aspect of the summer vacation, 
which is one of its most prominent features in the great metropolitan 
city of New York. Great evangelistic meetings have been carried on 
under Christian leaders of great Christian experience and power. Those 
who have never heard the gospel before, perhaps, have been led into these 
meetings, where they have been brought into contact with the great central 
facts of the Christian faith and have been led to accept Christ as their 
Master and Lord. As we pass from place to place in the summer rush it 
may seem to the ordinary observer that the world is running riot with 
pleasure, and that there is no seriousness among the people; but if you 
look deeper you will find an undercurrent of serious thought and of deep 
interest in the profound things of life. We may therefore not despair of 
our time, nor think that in the tumult and horror of war all things are 
going to destruction. When we observe carefully the great subjects that 
are arresting the attention of our people, and the lectures and addresses 
which they hear from those highest in knowledge and in devotion to 
human welfare, we can take courage and remember that notwithstand- 
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ing the discouragements that now confront us the promise remains true 
that the “kingdoms of this world” shall “become the kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of his Christ; and he shall reign for ever and ever.” 





ARCHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE HITTITE LANGUAGE 


THE Hittites, though mentioned fifty times or more in the Old Testa- 
ment and incidentally referred to in other records, were till about sixty 
years ago comparatively unknown. The two or three passages in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, from which one might infer that they were a powerful 
people, were at one time unceremoniously labeled by radical critics as un- 
historical, legendary, unworthy of a place on the pages of authentic history. 
This is especially true of 2 Kings 7. 6, where we read that the King of 
Israel had formed an alliance with the Hittites in a war against the 
Syrians. We were assured by our friends, “the historical critics,” that “no 
Hittite kings can have compared with the King of Judah,” ... “nor is 
there,” we were assured, “a single mark of acquaintance with the con- 
temporaneous history.” In view of recent discoveries every one will 
readily grant that the old Hebrew chronicler knew far more about the 
Hittites than his disparaging critics in England and Germany. 

We are at once impressed with the civilization and business methods 
of the Hittite colonists in and around Hebron, in the story of Abraham as 
related by Moses, when the former purchased a parcel of land on which 
to bury his beloved Sarah. That was not a loose verbal transaction; but a 
formal, written deed, in due legal form, was given the father of the faith- 
ful, “for the field and the cave which was therein and all the trees that 
were in the field, that were in all the border thereof round about.” And 
this was done publicly, “before all that went in at the gate of the city” 
(Gen. 23, 17f.). 

The Egyptian monuments, so long silent as the Sphinx, refer to the 
Hittites frequently and picture them most of the time as foes worthy of 
their steel. More than one Pharaoh engaged them in battle and were glad 
to conclude treaties of peace with them. One such treaty has become fa- 
mous. We refer to that long document, inscribed on a silver plate, drawn 
up between Rameses II and Khata-sar, that is, Hittite king. Two copies 
of this exist, one in Egyptian, the other in Babylonian. Moreover there 
existed a very close alliance between the two peoples, and even inter- 
marriages are mentioned. 

As could be expected the cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria have much 
to say about the Hittites. Tiglath-pileser made war upon them about 
1100 B. C. when he invaded Asia Minor as far as Cappadocia. Assur-nazir- 
pal passed through Carchemish, a great Hittite stronghold, about 890 
B. C., and forced the king to pay homage and tribute to him. Shalmanezer 
and other Assyrian kings warred often with the Hittites, until finally 
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their power was utterly crushed by Sargon III, who conquered Pisiris, the 
Hittite king, and captured Carchemish in 717 B. C. 

There are no fewer than thirty references to this powerful people in 
the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, all of which go to prove that the Hittites were 
a source of great annoyance to the rulers of Egypt about 1450-1415 B. C. 
Upon the downfall of the XVIII dynasty the Hittites became emboldened; 
they occupied and fortified both Carchemish and Kadesh, farther south, 
and from these strongholds marched victoriously against the Egyptians. 
Egypt was glad to conclude peace with them. We read, among other things, 
in the treaty then made, “He [Rameses II] shall be my ally, he shall be 
my friend; I will be his ally, I will be his friend, forever.” 

In view of all these facts one has well said, “Among the great political 
forces of the ancient Oriental world we now know that none exercised a 
more profound influence than the Hittites of Asia Minor. It was they 
who overthrew the Amorite dynasty of Babylonia to which the Amraphel of 
Genesis belonged; to them was due the fall of the Egyptian Empire in 
Asia, and it was they who checked for centuries the desolating advance 
of the Assyrians. In Palestine their influence was supreme, and it was 
with good reason that in the tenth chapter of Genesis Heth is named 
second among the sons of Canaan.” 

The Hittites have, likewise, left very many traces of themselves. 
These bear clear testimony to the greatness and extent of their dominion 
in Asia Minor and Syria. Kadesh on the Orontes and Carchemish on the 
Euphrates abound in Hittite remains. But no place has as many Hittite 
monuments as Boghaz-Keui and its environs, about one hundred miles 
from Angora. Extensive excavations have been carried on here by several 
persons, but none can be compared with those by the late Professor 
Winckler of Berlin. He commenced work here in 1906 and continued, 
with interruptions, till 1912. His success was phenomenal. Since this 
remarkable discovery no one has doubted that Boghaz-Keui was the capital 
of the Hittites. Not only did the great archeologist discover the ruins of 
immense palaces and public buildings, many rock-hewn pictographs in 
relief and sculptures, but he unearthed also no fewer than 20,000 cuneiform 
inscriptions. Of these a goodly number were perfect, though the greater 
part were damaged and in fragments. These inscriptions were partly 
Accadian and partly Hittite, or at least non-Semitic. The Accadian docu- 
ments are easy to decipher, not so the others. 

This great discovery of Professor Winckler was made known at once, 
and was hailed with delight by all historians and archeologists. Unfor- 
tunately the long, severe illness of the discoverer interfered greatly with 
his work on these tablets, and the fact that he died April 19, 1913, without 
leaving a single line or note to show that he had found a key to the 
Hittite language, was disconcerting to those interested. Though a diligent 
search was made among his papers, not a scrap of any kind was left to 
tell the result of his efforts. It may, therefore, be presumed that his 
work had not been successful. 

The clay tablets discovered at Boghaz-Keui are for the greater part 
deposited in the Imperial Museum at Constantinople. A few, however, 
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were carried away—perhaps by the diggers—and sold by dealers to the 
museums of Europe, especially to Berlin. 

The German Oriental Society, after the death of Professor Winckler, 
sent Dr. Figulla to Constantinople to study and copy the original texts, 
and the Austrian government sent Dr. Hronzy, professor of the Semitic 
languages at the University of Vienna, on a like mission. These two 
scholars, owing to the great war, were forced to leave Constantinople be- 
fore their task was completed, not, however, before they had studied, 
copied, and photographed a goodly number of the texts. The beginning 
made by these specialists augurs well; the copies and photographs secured 
by them may now be studied by all interested. 

Dr. Figuila is now working at the Royal Museum at Berlin upon the 
texts copied at the Ottoman Museum as well as upon those in Berlin. Dr. 
Hronzy, too, has devoted himself to the Hittite texts. His purpose is to 
bring out the results of his work in parts, issued at irregular intervals. 
Two such parts—probably three by this time—have appeared. To further 
promote the study of Hittite texts a periodical has been established, en- 
titled Boghaz Koei Studien. It is published by the well-known firm of 
J. C. Heinrichs, Leipzig. 

Whether or not Professor Winckler had made any substantial progress 
in the study of the Hittite language will probably remain a secret. Be 
that as it may, Dr. Hronzy believes that he has finally succeeded in 
making a real start, and that he is about to wrest from these silent docu- 
ments secrets which have been tenaciously preserved through the cen- 
turies. He is diligently working on a volume which, when published, if 
his hopes are realized, will be an époch-making work and will place him 
among such discoverers as Champollion and Rawlinson, the pioneers in 
Egyptology and Assyriology respectively. The title of his book is The 
Language of the Hittites, its Structure and Connection with the Indo- 
Germanic Family of Languages. The introduction to this volume, from 
which we gather these facts, has already appeared in a recent number of 
the Mitteilungen der Deutschen-Orient Gesellschaft, Berlin. 

His reason for giving this introduction at this time is evident. He 
not only wants to be the first to announce his discovery, but wishes also 
to profit by any suggestion or criticism which his theory may call forth. 

Though Peiser, Jensen, Sayce, Thompson, and others have worked 
hard and long upon the Hittite inscriptions, not one of these has made 
satisfactory progress or has arrived at a correct solution. To judge from 
an article by Professor Eduard Meyer of Berlin, Dr. Hronzy may not be 
able to satisfy us either. , 

It is, nevertheless, not too much to hope that the Boghaz-Keui inscrip- 
tions with fragments of vocabularies, ideograms, and double texts must 
necessarily further the study of Hittite. Some aid has already come from 
Professor Delitzsch’s little book, Sumerisch-Akkadisch-Hettische Vocabu- 
larfragmente, for every word, character, sign, or ideogram explained 
is a move in the right direction. 

Professor Hronzy, having examined the Winckler collection at Con- 
stantinople, and having compared characters and signs, and having paid 
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great attention to the Hittite proper names in the Sumerian-Accadian in- 
scriptions, and having profited by the labors of all his predecessors in 
this branch of study, has become convinced that the Hittite language 
belongs to the western branch of the great Indo-Germanic family of speech, 
that is, the same group as the Keltic, German, Greek, and Italian. He 
believes that he has discovered many close correspondences between the 
Hittite and the above languages. The present participle presents some 
striking resemblances. The nominative singular participle of the verb 
meaning to give is daaan in Hittite, and the nominative plural is 
da-an-te-es ; compare the Latin dantes. The final consonants, an, ns, and 
nt, are found in the present participles of many Indo-Germanic languages, 
as in Lat. ferens, ferentis, Ger. geband, French, donant, etc. The tense 
endings of the Hittite and the Indo-Germanic tongues show the same 
correspondence. The same is true of the case endings, of which there are 
six in the Hittite. Not only the forms but also the vocabularies present a 
striking similarity. The stem of the verb to give is do, as in Latin. The 
word for water is wa-a-tar in the Hittite; compare the Greek vdwp, and the 
Welsh dwr. A-ku-wa-a-na is the Hittite word for drink; compare aqua in 
Latin. Take again, the word a-da-an-na, to eat, which is da in Sanscrit, 
edo in Latin, eda» in Greek and essen in German. 

The resemblance is still greater in the pronouns. I is uga in the 
Hittite, ego in Latin and eyw in Greek. The English which is kuis and 
kuit; compare the Latin quis and quid. The Latin quisque is kuiski in the 
Hittite; so too we have quidque and kuitki respectively in the two lan- 
guages. 

It would be easy to multiply comparisons, but let the above suffice. 

The above selections from Hronzy’s preliminary work, while not 
absolutely convincing, show remarkable coincidences and deserve con- 
sideration until convincing proof of their inaccuracy is produced. 

But whence came the Hittites to Asia Minor, and what people did 
they drive out when they came? There are two theories: (1) They came 
from the West over the Bosporus. (2) They came over the Caucasus. The 
fact that there is a close relation between the Hittite and Latin favors the 
first theory. But the same has been said of the Armenian and Hittite, 
which gives color to the trans-Caucasian view. 

Though their provenance is not exactly known, it is nevertheless quite 
interesting to know that the Hittites, an Indo-Germanic people, played so 
important a réle in the story of the nations as early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury B. C., and that princes of Indo-Germanic blood were deemed worthy 
of the closest alliances with the rulers of Egypt and that they successfully 
measured arms with the kings of Syria and Assyria at such an early age. 
Indeed, some go so far as to claim that it was the Hittites that put an end 
to the Hammurabi dynasty in the twentieth century before our era. Be 
that as it may, the Hittites had great influence in shaping the destiny not 
only of Asia Minor, but of Egypt and Assyria, as well as of the smaller 
nations of their day. Thus in gray antiquity the ancient East and the 
ancient West were closely brought together by this great confederacy. 

But a people which had such great power for nearly a thousand years 
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must have possessed a high degree of civilization. When their records 
shall have been fully deciphered and studied it may turn out that Sub- 
biluliama, Arandas, Hattusil, and other Hittite rulers were as great in 
their day as Sargon, Hammurabi, or any of the Pharaohs of Egypt at the 
time of their greatest power. 

“The most important Hittite documents of which translations have 
been given are: 1. Treaty with Mitanni, temp. Subbiluliama, with historica] 
preamble describing previous relations with Tushratta, Isuwa, Alske, 
Aleppo, and finally the terms of alliance with Mattiuaza. 2. A treaty frag- 
ment of the same reign, referring to Nukhassa and Aitagama. 3. Treaty 
with the Amorites, temp. Murzil. 4. Treaty with the Amorites, temp, 
Hattusil, with historical preamble covering the reigns of Subbiluliama, 
Murzil, and Mutallu. 5. Correspondence of Hattusil with Babylonia, re the 
succession, the Egyptian treaty, the Amorites and Assyria. 6. Edict of 
Dudhkalia, relating to internal affairs; and 7. A document of same king 
in Hittite relating to an Amorite revolt, temp. Mutallu. 8. Cedastral sur- 
vey, temp. Arnuanta, signed by the Royal Ladies.” Garetang. 





FORBIGN OUTLOOK 


CHURCH AND THEOLOGY AFTER THE WAR 


NATURALLY there is in all the world much forecasting of conditions 
and movements in Europe after the war. If many a lesser war has 
brought to pass great changes in the life and thought of the nations, who 
shall measure the possibilities hidden in the present tremendous cata- 
clysm? While for most men it is the wider social and political problems 
that loom up in the foreground, the religious leaders are earnestly con- 
sidering the seemingly narrower, but in the end all-embracing, problems 
of church and theology. 

The leading thinkers of Catholicism, Greek as well as Roman, ear- 
nestly hope that through the universal calamity of the war multitudes of 
Protestants, grown sick of their religious arrogance and error, will return 
to the security and peace of the old faith. An all-comprehensive Christian 
Catholicity, they maintain, would have rendered the war impossible. But 
what of the two ancient great divisions of the church, each setting up 
exclusive claims to true Catholicity? There are weighty voices on both 
sides prophesying the reunion of the churches—on what basis, however, 
remains unclear. Over against the fond hopes of the Catholics we affirm 
the opinion that the war has given a new and perhaps final demonstration 
of the settled will of the people to pay no respect or heed to outward 
ecclesiastical authority, but only to the spiritual forces of Christianity. 
Times of mortal stress put everything to the test of reality. Thus once 
again the judgment of God in history sets the divine seal upon the evan- 
gelical principle of the supremacy of the Word. Ecclesiastical institu- 
tions cannot guarantee peace, it is a fruit of the Spirit. 
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Whether the war will bring to the British churches any very great 
changes may well be doubted. Already the life of the churches was com- 
paratively free, and their development was essentially normal. Doubt- 
less many Nonconformists will continue mildly to counsel the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England, but any marked agitation of the question 
is not to be looked for in the near future. It is more likely that the 
mutual relations of all Christian forces in the midst of the stress and 
calamity of war will tend to moderate the extreme claims of the High 
Church party. Thus the agitation of -the question of disestablishment 
would naturally be deferred. 

French Protestants seem to be aware of the greatness of the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility which the war has brought upon them. As in 
Germany ‘so also in France there has been a wonderful religious awaken- 
ing. But an awakening can come to nothing unless beneath it is laid a 
great foundation of gospel truth. Multitudes of the French people have 
become estranged from Roman Catholicism without having turned to 
Protestantism. Many of these are now stirred by religious longings which 
can hardly be satisfied in Catholicism. This condition constitutes the 
special opportunity of the evangelical churches of France. 

It is in Germany that the discussion of the problems of church and 
theology after the war is most serious. This is largely due to the fact 
that reform movements had been agitated for some years before the war, 
and present conditions make the need of reform more evident. And then 
of course the war has brought its own specific problems. 

Unquestionably the first ecclesiastical problem of German Protes- 
tantism is the relation of church to state. For some decades distinguished 
leaders of religious thought in Germany, such as Stécker and Beyschlag, 
urged the necessity of the church’s liberation from a domination by the 
state. Not many people, outside the ranks of the Social-Democratic party, 
advocated a total separation of church and state. Not separation but 
autonomy was the end aimed at. Thousands of thinking and praying men 
and women have felt that German Protestantism has been sadly ham- 
pered by the form of its relation to the state. 

The protest of the religious leaders came from all theological quarters, 
conservative and liberal alike. A classic expression of the attitude of 
great numbers of evangelicals is found in a sermon by Heinrich Hoffmann 
(died 1899) on “Christ’s Church, the free mother of free children.” “The 
church is meant to be free, but that through the power of grace, and there- 
fore free in a voluntary subjection of faith and obedience to the word 
of the Lord. . . . Is then our evangelical church free? Does she, under 
her King in heaven, rule herself? Rather, though set free from the do- 
minion of a priesthood, she has fallen under the law of subservience to 
the secular authority. Our so-called church courts are only royal state 
magistracies. Behold how, by virtue of this condition of things, the 
state can—apparently with perfect propriety—make the church serviceable 
to its own political ends! . . . To be sure, it is, as you say, through God’s 
decree that our evangelical church has come into this case; but when 
you are sick that, too, is a decree of God, and yet you should seek to be 
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well. Whoever has love for our church ought to throw his whole soul 
into the effort to win for her the freedom that rightfully belongs to her.” 

Such, we believe, was the prevailing sentiment, especially among the 
Protestants of most vital evangelical interest, before the war. On the 
other hand, there was a fearful alienation of the masses from the church. 
This was expressing itself in the last two years before the outbreak of 
the war in the “Secession Movement” (fostered chiefly by the Social- 
Democrats), an account of which we gave in the issue of July-August, 
1914. The war came on. It put an instant stop to the secession move 
ment. Undoubtedly the hearty devotion of the clergy to the needs of 
sufferers in mind and body has, for the most part, been set in the popular 
mind to the credit of the state church. But it does not follow that the 
issue of separation of church and state will not emerge again shortly 
after the close of the war. 

Perhaps the most interesting discussion of our theme -is that by 
Rade, in a pamphlet entitled: “Die Kirche nach dem Kriege” (The Church 
after the War). One of his most confident propositions is that the 
agitation for the separation of the church and state is disposed of for an 
indefinite period. Perhaps so, if we are to take strictly the term “separa- 
tion,” but we believe that the newly awakened sense of responsibility on 
account of the vastness of the need will arouse an intensified zeal for the 
“liberation” of the church. But Rade contends for a goodly measure of 
autonomy, though he would not go so far in this direction as some other 
theologians. His main contention ts that a way must be found to give 
to the laity a much larger part in the work of the church. Along with 
this must necessarily go an increased interest in the social problems of 
the modern world and a genera! “ethicizing” of the church. The ethiciz- 
ing of the church means to lay relatively less stress upon formal doctrine 
as more is laid upon the application of Christian principles in individual 
and social life. 

As a matter of course one must expect such a man as Troeltsch to 
take up our theme. This he has done on several occasions and from 
various points of view. Of especial interest is an essay on “Kirchen- und 
Religionspolitik im Verhdltnis zur Sozialdemokratie” (The Policy of 
Church and Religion in Relation to Social Democracy). As there is an 
almost bewildering wealth of ideas in the essay, we can mention only a 
few leading thoughts. While Social Democracy is deplorably anti- 
churchly, and even anti-Christian, we should not fail to recognize the 
moralizing force of the organization for great multitudes who have utterly 
broken with the church and her traditions. Nor should the mass of 
Social Democrats be regarded as hopelessly estranged from Christianity. 
On the other hand, a swift development of the movement to separate 
church from state is both impracticable and undesirable. A gradual 
liberation and ultimate separation. is best. In the process some way must 
be found to provide for the necessary moral and religious instruction in 
the schools without maintaining the present uncompromising attitude to- 
ward the position of the Social Democrats. These must not be forever 
held as “foreign bodies” in the national organism. But, while Troeltsch 
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appears at times almost as an apologist of Social Democracy, he also, in 
his direct yet fair way, takes it to task on several scores. He particu- 
larly urges the indefensibility of the proposition “Religion is a private 
matter.” Religion is never private in that sense; it is always and in the 
largest sense social. Moreover, the party of the Socialists ought never to 
overlook the fact that the church, so far as it is a real force in the world, 
is not a formal institution of the state, but a free fellowship or society. 
This essential character they ought to be the last to despise. 

The problems of which we have been speaking belong in the realm 
of the pragmatic. But as all genuine theology deals with concrete reali- 
ties, so all practical Christian problems have their counterpart in problems 
of Christian theory. One of the most interesting discussions of the new 
problems of theology called forth by the war is by Dunkmann, of Greifs- 
wald. Among other things he points out how the world catastrophe must 
lead to a renewed interest in the questions centering in the cross of 
Christ, in the question of the absoluteness of Christianity, especially the 
finality of Jesus’s ethical teachings. Concerning the theology of German 
Protestantism after the war he declares two things which interest us 
here: it must be more positive, and it must be more German. By “more 
positive” he does rot mean just more orthodox, but positive in the sense 
of firmly based upon the revelation of God in the historical, biblical 
Christ. By “more German” he does not mean indifferent to or closed 
against the thought of other peoples, but more consistently following the 
lines marked out by the religious history of the German people. But 
just here we believe a tendency to a willful narrowing of the vision dis- 
plays itself which is deplorable wherever found. On the other hand we 
are confident that the next phase of German theology will indeed be 
more positive in the best sense of the term. The mortal distress of the 
whole people must lead men to seek for a sure ground in the positive 
revelation of God in Christ. And as it grows more evangelical it will also 
grow more practical. The church that has produced such practical 
geniuses as Wichern, Fliedner, Bodelschwingh, Stécker, and (in his way) 
Warneck, is rich not only in theological ideas but in the power to do by 
the grace of God. The liberation of the church will encourage the more 
vital type of theology. 





METHODISM’S OPPORTUNITY IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


Tue terrors and destruction of the great war have brought to all 
Christendom an immeasurable opportunity as well as a tremendous test. 
To the churches of the nations immediately involved in the war it cer- 
tainly has not been the opportunity for great visible organization and 
upbuilding. To the eye that looks only at the things that are seen this 
terrible time must seem to be the tearing down of what had been build- 
ing through the centuries. It is rather the opportunity to bear convincing 
testimony to the saving power of God when all human help has failed. 
Faith, which gives us certainty of things not seen, is gaining wonderful 
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victories. Those who would spread abroad the mighty word seem to meet 
the greatest hindrances. Yet they find the old apostolic miracle repeated: 
that which has befallen the church has turned out rather to the further. 
ance of the gospel. The Word is not bound. Where the orderly worship 
of the church is wholly impossible many thousands of faithful witnesses 
have boldly told of God in Christ and countless thousands have come fac 
to face with the living God. ' 

Our Methodist people in Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, and 
Russia have suffered with the rest. In Germany they have suffered even 
more severely than the state churches. Just before the war they were 
bravely moving toward the goal of complete self-support and would soon 
have reached it. Having now only the comparatively small appropriation 
of the Board of Foreign Missions and their own voluntary offerings to 
draw upon, they are indeed—since most of them are poor—sorely pressed, 
but when the war-clouds break, and the dawn of peace appears, Methodism 
will meet a very great opportunity and responsibility. As has been 
pointed out in that fine document on The World Situation, 1916, issued 
by the Board of Foreign Missions, the only evangelical force which, when 
the war is ended, will be welcomed in all countries, and will possess normal 
organization and equipment for the mighty tasks that will devolve upon 
the churches, is the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Those who know the animosity against Methodism which once pre- 
vailed generally in Central Europe will appreciate the significance of the 
statement that it will now be welcomed in all countries. For the state- 
ment is doubtless true. What has brought about the change? Un- 
doubtedly the “pentecost of calamity” has been an important factor, but 
even some years before the war the situation had already largely altered. 
The change may be ascribed chiefly to the following facts and conditions: 
First, the leaders of Methodism—our statements apply not only to Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary but also to Switzerland, the Scandinavian 
countries, and even to Italy and Russia—have manifested a growing de- 
sire to establish a cordial understanding with the Protestant state 
churches (where such exist), and with all other evangelical forces; to 
cooperate with them and not to proselytize. This desire has been strongly 
encouraged by the three broad-minded Bishops who in succession have 
had special supervision over the European Conferences in the past six- 
teen years: Bishops Vincent, Burt, and Nuelsen. The Methodism of con- 
tinental Europe owes much to these men. Especially in these last years 
Bishop Nuelsen’s ample acquaintance with the life and thought of the 
peoples among whom he labors and his perfect knowledge of German and 
facility in French have been priceless assets. His knowledge, tact, and 
breadth of sympathy have won for Methodism a recognition hardly 
dreamed of one or two decades ago. The second factor of the change is, 
in our opinion, the growing earnest desire of the Methodists, especially 
in Germany and the Scandinavian countries, to be wholly self-supporting. 
This desire is the fruit not only of a manly spirit but also of a conviction 
that Methodism has a real mission to the people, a mission whose war- 
Tant must be acknowledged as soon as it appears in a clear light. 
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Of course the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Europe is 
still looked upon with considerable disfavor by many people, high and 
low. Yet we cannot too strongly emphasize the extent of the change in 
public opinion that has already taken place. It seems that a compara- 
tively favorable judgment came earlier in Norway and Sweden and in 
parts of Switzerland than in Germany. 

We are speaking of Methodism’s present or surely approaching oppor- 
tunity. We cannot doubt it is very great. But the great opportunity will 
be greatly conceived and used only if we rise to the high faith that is ready 
to lose our denominational life for the sake of Christ and his gospel. Of 
course we are to shepherd our own people, and those wandering ones 
whom God gives to our hand. Denominational disorganization is not to 
be thought of. So long as we have the work to do we must maintain our 
organization and gather members. But we must as a church understand 
that a vast ministry is laid upon us that far outruns all denominational 
boundaries. We believe the Methodists of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
are even now largely ready for this broader conception of their mission. 
We in America must not fail to stand by them in their high endeavor. 
They earnestly desire to be self-supporting as soon as possible and to 
offer a sacrifice of faith and love on behalf of their countrymen. They 
will welcome our aid in abundant measure to enable them to enlarge this 
unselfish service where the need must be incalculable. Our call is to 
support them in such service for our Lord without demanding that our 
dollars must be matched by numbers won to our denominational banner. 
And if the people of those countries, overwhelmed by the cries for help, 
physical and spiritual, are made clearly to understand that Methodism’s 
spirit and aim are nothing less than brotherly cooperation in the cause 
of our common Lord they will indeed welcome us. 

Methodism owes it to herself and to the people whom she is called 
to serve that every ground for thinking of our mission as a proselytizing 
propaganda be utterly swept away. Already very much has been effected 
in this way. We now have the opportunity to finish the work. Until now 
every Protestant denomination in Germany and Austria-Hungary has 
been regarded as more or less hostile to the state churches. We rejoice 
that much has been done to overcome this situation so far as Methodism 
is concerned. It seems that at present no so-called “sect” is so near to 
attaining a cordial recognition of a genuine Christian catholicity as 
Methodism. If we fail to reach that goal it will not be the fault of our 
Bishop resident in Europe, nor of the leading spirits in our church in 
those countries. Our gospel message and our manifold ministrations in 
the name of Christ will help to meet a great need and will be sincerely 
welcomed. Nor shall we lack numbers because we put self-forgetful 
service before numbers. We shall have such numbers as God is pleased 
to give us, and they may prove to be a multitude. We shall then enjoy 
the universal gratitude and respect of the people, not because we have 
had success, but because we have truly and largely served in the spirit 
of Christ. 
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Faith the Greatest Power in the World. By Samvuet McComs, D.D. 
16mo, pp. 83. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, 50 cents, 


In this small book of eighteen brief chapters, the table of contents 
furnishes a convenient outline for discourse on its subject. Here it is: 
“The Greatest Power in the World,” “Faith a Necessity,” “What is Faith?” 
“Faith More than Intellectual Belief,” “Faith an Emotion,” “What the 
New Testament Has to Say About Faith,” “Faith the Secret of Christ's 
Personality and the Soul of His Religion,” “The Healing Power of Faith,” 
“The Importance of Faith’s Object,” “The Power of Faith to Conquer Bad 
Habits,” “Faith’s Power to Transfigure the Past,” “Faith the Motive 
Power of Work,” “Faith the Conqueror of Fear,” “How to Get Faith,” 
“Faith in Human Nature,” “Christ or Nietzsche?” “Faith in the Powers of 
the Soul,” “What the Prayer of Faith Can Do.” Dr. McComb begins by 
giving this statement from Carlyle a whole page by itself: “For man’s 
wellbeing faith is properly the one thing needful. With it martyrs, other- 
wise weak, can cheerfully endure the shame and the cross; and without it 
worldlings puke up their sick existence by suicide in the midst of luxury.” 
Some sample extracts follow here without quotation marks. The moment 
we ask the question, What is faith? we are met by a great variety of dis- 
cordant answers. The theological dogmatist tells us that faith is the 
conviction of the truth of ideas that by their very nature are beyond 
reason, and so incomprehensible. Hence the popular notion that faith is 
simply credulity; that is, belief in the unreasonable. The mystic tells 
us that faith is the direct consciousness on the part of the finite sou! of 
the Infinite Soul, the immediate vision of spiritual reality. The eye of the 
soul sees the Divine just as the eye of the body apprehends the colors 
of earth and sky. The pragmatist, renouncing the intellectualism of the 
past, sees in faith an act of will, done in obedience to imperative needs, 
an act-which justifies itself by the practical good which is its outcome. 
And so it happens that many turn away from the whole matter in dis- 
couragement, and live as they best can, now under the impulse of faith, 
and again acting from an opposite conviction, with the result that all 
about us we see lives that are ineffective, unsatisfying, and unattractive. 
A little reflection, however, will show us that we need not surrender to 
this counsel of despair. For we may find that the dogmatist, the mystic, 
and the pragmatist have fastened the eye simply upon aspects of the 
truth, but that the truth itself is more primary and more fundamental 
than any of these abstractions from it. Let us begin, then, by looking at 
faith as a fact of ordinary every-day experience. It cannot be too often 
asserted that religious faith, considered as an act of the human spirit, 
does not differ from faith in any other province of life. It is not some- 
thing added on externally, as it were, to man’s nature. Qn the contrary, 
it is the outflowering of all his powers. Faith, in the broadest sense of 
the word, is a natural endowment, so that without it man would scarcely 
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be man. As to its nature, it is at once an inteNectual act, an attitude of 
will, and a state of feeling. And yet in germ it is more fundamental! than 
these, issuing out of the deepest recesses of our nature, and spreading 
itself out over the whole extent of our being. One may say that it isa 
kind of instinct, like the instinct of self-preservation; and yet it is not 
merely instinct, for it reveals, when developed, elements of mind and 
will. The child has faith in his parent, the pupil in his teacher, the 
patient in his physician, the patriot in his country, the philosopher in 
the immanent reason of the universe. Yet in all these relations there is 
much to contradict the faith, much to make it incredible to the eye of 
the discursive understanding. Still the faith cannot be overborne. For 
it goes back into that mysterious region whence come the vital impulses 
of our nature. Faith is thus sustained by hidden forces that make it 
triumphant over all obstacles. Unhappily, when the term “faith” is used, 
whether by believers or unbelievers, it is too often referred to a body of 
objective beliefs as formulated in creeds or confessions, as set forth in 
traditional doctrines. Hence, one of the most widespread errors in 
Christendom is to be found in the impression that before we can ex- 
perience the redeeming and uplifting quality of faith we must accept a 
series of dogmas which have a long history and require a high degree of 
intellectual power to make them intelligible We are told that we 
must accept these whether as taught by the church or by theological ex- 
perts who have gathered them from the Bible, and then we shall be in a 
position to feel the glow and warmth of faith. Now it cannot be too 
often *imsisted upon that a man may believe all the articles of all the 
creeds, and be convinced of the historical truth of all the miracles re- 
corded in the Bible, and yet be devoid of faith in the sense in which the 
New Testament writers explain the word. “The devils believe and 
tremble.” That is, their belief has no ethical effect. It creates fear, 
which is the negation of faith or trust, though doubtless if they did not 
believe their fear would be still greater. Faith, or fidelity of will, there 
fore, includes belief, but goes beyond it. Hence we speak of the “venture 
of faith.” A cold intellectual belief achieves nothing, has no dynamic 
quality, whereas what we mean by faith implies a readiness to act; to take 
a certain risk; to feel the joy of self-surrender; to commit ourselves 
enthusiastically to the truth of a principle or the goodness of a person. 
Speaking of faith as a moral trust, the author says that no crisis is too 
great, no agony is too poignant, no upheaval of the foundations of ex- 
istence too overwhelming for the constraining, steadying, and uplifting 
energies of a moral trust. One sometimes imagines oneself in a situation 
of terrible strain and stress, amid the terrors of shipwreck, or in the 
inferno of the modern battlefield,| where the relentless forces of nature 
or the cruel engines of human ingenuity make havoc of youth, affection, 
beauty, the rich promise of the future as well as the garnered harvests 
of the past, and the doubt arises unbidden—what would faith in the in- 
visible order of realities avail against the overpowering might of the 
immediate present? It suffices us to reply that faith is not merely for 
the sunshine, but also for the darkness; not only for the quiet levels of 
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our existence, but also for the wrack of tempest and the last delirium of 
despair. Take the experience of a young British officer who had come 
through the horrors of the battle of Neuve Chapelle, an experience al] 
the more remarkable as he makes no profession of religion, and is not, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, a religious man. The following extract 
is from a private letter written from the hospital where he lay wounded, 
and so far as is known it is the only occasion on which he has expressed 
himself so freely: “The regiment had a terrible time during the advance, 
and when I came away, during the third night, was only about one third 
the strength it went in. . . . Two of our officers went off their heads, and 
about two thirds were killed or wounded. I mention these horrible 
figures because I think it will interest you to know how I felt about it. 
Probably the fact of being in superb health made a big difference, but I 
faced it far better than I ever expected to. There is . . . only one thing 
that can possibly make’one rise above these surroundings: faith that the 
spirit goes to a higher life; and though I’m afraid my religion has been 
and still is patchy, this thought kept me perfectly calm and steady. . . . 
Before the thing started you certainly could have knocked me down with 
a feather, and then it was a tremendous effort to force my ghastly smile 
into something more cheery. I’m afraid I shall be frightened, too, when 
it has to be done again; but if only I can get into the same frame of 
mind as before, I shall be quite contented.” If faith in a mind with no 
native religious tendency can enable it to face with courage and resolu- 
tion the worst that fate can do, are we not justified in saying that we 
are in the presence of the greatest power known to humanity? All men 
of faith are optimists. Their moral defeats, however great, do not daunt 
them. Faith transforms failure into success. These persons feel that 
they are in league with the powers of the universe, and they fear nothing 
human or diabolic. The forces of environment and heredity, terrible 
though they be, are broken and driven from the field. Hope takes the 
place of despair, and the energies of a new life reach out in every direc- 
tion. If for the moment they yield to despondency, they pray, in the 
spirit of Robert Louis Stevenson: “Help us with the grace of courage that 
we be none of us cast down when we sit lamenting amid the ruins of our 
happiness or our integrity; touch us with fire from the altar that we may 
be up and doing to rebuild our city.” What shall be said of this sentence? 
“The most truculent-swashbuckler who by valiant charge or keeping vigil 
in some rain-soaked trench ventures his all in obedience to a dim sense 
of duty, or, under the impulse of a faith in some far-off good to be 
achieved by the horror and the agony, is at least living, is tasting of an 
austere joy; whereas.the dilettante or the money-grubber at home shrinks 
back into a narrow and self-centered world of small anemic pleasures 
which he glorifies with the name of peace.” To condemn war from high 
and noble motives, or because there has flashed on us the vision of a divine 
humanity, is one thing; but to condemn it because we fear the sacrifices 
and inconveniences which it entails, and because we value stocks and 
shares above freedom and the holiest goods of humanity, is another and 
a very different thing. In the latter case we are slaves at heart, and 
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Fear is our taskmaster. The only power that can deliver us from this 
tyranny is faith. And it delivers us not by denying the reality of the 
objects ‘of our fear, but by giving us strength- which enables us to tran- 
scend them. Consider the respective activities of fear and faith. Fear 
disintegrates, faith unifies; fear weakens, faith invigorates; fear de- 
presses, faith exalts; fear inhibits, faith sets free. In brief, fear lowers 
our vitality, lessens the sum-total of our muscular, moral, and intellectual 
energies. What we need is not more knowledge, but more trust. 
Here is what the author says on the power of faith to conquer bad habits: 
The force of habit is one of the recognized commonplaces of the moralist 
and the psychologist, and it is perhaps difficult to overestimate its power 
as long as it holds the entire field of observation. We need, however, to 
supplement it by the truth that there are psychical energies which in 
obedience to suitable incentives can be released and with revolutionary 
power can uproot one kind of habit and start the creation of its opposite. 
In proof of this we have only to recall such experiences as are recorded 
in Mr. Harold Begbie’s Twice Born Men, or in Mr. Masefield’s The Ever- 
lasting Mercy. Mr. Masefield’s hero, Saul Kane, drunkard, swearer; 
poacher, and gambler, hears a piercing word spoken by an earnest child 
of faith, and in one night he passes through the change that destroys 
the habits of a lifetime: 

I did not think, I did not strive. 

The deep peace burnt my me alive. 

The bolted door had broken in, 

I knew that I had done with sin. 

I knew that Christ had given me birth 

To brother all the souls on earth, 

And every bird and every beast 

Should share the crumbs broke at the feast. 
More frequently the influence of faith is felt by a slow process of educa 
tion in which, without any foregoing upheaval, the spirit grows in “self- 
knowledge, self-reverence, self-control.” But whether it be by one method 
or the other, faith is the agency by which the method is realized. Faith 
has thus a unifying power. It can abolish the dissociations or dishar 
monies of the inner life. It implies selfsurrender, an abandonment of a 
struggle which only keeps up the inner discord, and a falling back upon 
the forces of the subconscious life. What had been dimly felt as a vague 
ideal only half believed in now takes to itself hands and feet, reinforces 
the better self, and constrains the whole man to higher levels of vision 
and effectiveness. The man comes to himself, to his real self, from 
which for the time being he was alienated. Take, for example, the alco 
holic habit. All the so-called cures for this disorder are based upon a 
false or inadequate conception of its causation. How can a purely phy- 
sical agent abolish an ethical weakness, destroy one set of associations, 
and make another set dominantly active? How can the most powerful 
drug that has ever been compounded unify the psychic organism? It need 
not be denied that it may have valuable subsidiary effects upon the bodily 
organs, but it cannot storm the central fortress of the mischief. The 
only forces competent for the task are moral and psychological—a noble 
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ambition, an overmastering emotion, the vision of some end or aim that 
absorbs the entire attention; above all, the identification of one’s self 
with a larger self, a life conceived as around and within, from which 
come reinforcement, peace, and vital impulse. In the following quotation 
from a private letter we see the two forces—the desire for alcohol and a 
high motive—in violent conflict: “There is a more religious aspect, and 
I really think, too, that my greatest help comes from _this source. There 
were only two days in the last three weeks when I had any temptation 
[to take a drink]. It seemed to me then that all good had departed out 
of me. As I was walking along the street invisible cords*seemetl to be 
dragging me into bar-rooms as I passed, and something kept telling me 
that it was all of no use and to go in and get a drink. Sti there was 
a faint glimmering of common sense left, because I remembered something 
I had read in Prentice Mulford’s books—that when we have exhausted 
all our resources in any direction until we are almost ready to give up, 
we may still conquer if we literally throw ourselves back on God and let 
the Supreme Power fight the battle for us. On this occasion I did this, 
and pretty soon all sense of discord left me. The temptations lost their 
power, and I was at peace. I have not been tempted since. I may be 
again, but I do not think the temptations will be so strong next time, and 
I will be stronger myself, and God will be just as ready to help. me next 
time. So I am safe.” Experiences of this kind remind us of Professor 
Leuba’s remark that “God is used rather than understood; the religious 
consciousness caring little who God is, but wanting to make use of him 
for various ends.” And this is confirmed by the results of a questionnaire 
which was sent out some years ago, to which seventy-four persons re- 
plied. About fifty described God as “Friend,” “Companion,” “Helper,” 
“Source of strength in temptation,” “Ally of the soul’s ideals,” and so on. 
Need and striving and desire for satisfaction—these are the universal 
characteristics of humanity, whereas the demand for philosophical knowl- 
edge is confined to the few. A profound human instinct is expressed in 
the oft-quoted saying of Voltaire, that “if there were no God it would 
be necessary to create one.” How against evil habit is the will to be set 
in motion? If we complain that we have no will power, that we cannot 
resolve to obey the behest of reason and conscience, we will do well to 
remember that as the only cure for lack of thought-energy is to think, 
so the only cure for the lack of will-energy is to will. We can put our- 
selves under those influences which act as a moral stimulus to the will. 
Moreover, faith comes not by argument, but by an inspiration. The flame 
of trust is kindled within us from the fire that burns in other souls. And 
if the moral atmosphere in which we habitually live is itself impregnated 
with the peace and power of faith, we will be more likely to believe and 
to act in accordance with that perception of cosmic law or of the funda- 
mental will revealed in the universe which, by whatever means, we have 
obtained. And still further we can rebuke ourselves for our moral dull- 
ness and call upon ourselves to shake off our besetting doubts. Here is 
the true value of church-going. The primary purpose of the church, of 
its preaching, of its sacraments, of its philanthropic activities, is to in- 
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crease the volume of faith in the individual and in society. The church 
may be conceived of as a power-house from which go forth streams of 
living energy. Hence, the value of the church in the modern world does 
not lie primarily in her intellectual power or in her institutional services 
to the community, but in the amount of fa‘th she is able to generate. 
The real cause of the manifold criticism which to-day is leveled at the 
church, and the truth of which, on the whole, is conceded by every frank 
observer, is the half-heartedness with which she proclaims her message. 
Faith or trust is essential, and its highest manifestation is prayer, whether 
spoken or silent. One of the most perplexing problems of the higher 
life is the ineffectiveness of so many prayers. How often do people com- 
plain that they have prayed for years with little or no spiritual satis- 
faction, no sense of being laid hold of by some one or something greater 
than themselves. But we may well ask what is here meant by prayer. 
Is it an attempt to obtain from the supreme Spirit some boon, spiritual 
or material, apart from all conditions, and, as it were, by a stroke of 
magic? Is it the cry of an undisciplined soul driven to despair in an 
hour of extreme need, and surrendering itself to the wild impulse to 
seek help from a power up till then ignored? Such thoughts argue a 
crude and childish notion of prayer. For this act of the soul is no ex- 
ception to the universal reign of law. Not only does a man need God, 
but also God needs him, that prayer may have its perfect work. It is 
through our best and noblest inspirations that the divine activity achieves 
its purposes within us, and this very. achievement is the answer to our 
prayer. But the divine activity is inhibited or hindered in proportion as 
we indulge in emotions that are incompatible with that trust which gives 
to faith its dynamic value. A mind obsessed with fear, or driven by the 
demon of jealousy, or distracted by an unholy passion, or held in the 
grip of hate and anger, is incapable of real prayer, as long as these 
mental states continue, for it is unable to yield itself to a power that 
knows no fear, no vindictive impulse, no hatred; that is, on the con- 
trary, the living love that wills the happiness of every creature. Let 
these negative thoughts and feelings give place to their opposites— 
thoughts and feelings that unify and enlarge the soul—and at once the 
sealed-up fountain of divine energy is released and man allies himself 
with God and becomes with him the creator of spiritual reality which 
has its echo even in the material universe. No man need remain in hell, 
the hell created by his own sinister and dark imaginings. He can rise to 
any heaven of inner peace and harmony he desires, and when he chooses 
so to rise all the nobler forces of the universe conspire to help him up- 
ward. It is this faith that can transfigure the saddest shame and the 
blackest despair and turn the last weakness of life into victorious strength. 


The Wind on the Heath. Sunday Evening Addresses from a Glasgow Pulpit. 
By the Rev. G. H. Morrison, D.D. 12mo, pp. 295. New York: Hodder 
& Stoughton. Price, cloth, $1.35, net. 


A NEw volume of sermons by Dr. Morrison is a notable event. He has 
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already published eight volumes and those who are acquainted with their 
evangelical fragrance and tonic quality will be glad to know that this 
last volume of thirty preachments has all the attractive characteristics 
which have given this preacher a distinctive place. “It has been my 
habit at the morning service to handle the greater themes of the Christian 
revelation, and then at the evening worship to allow myself a wider scope, 
putting essential things in a somewhat different setting, and calling to 
my help every interest I could command. My great aim in this has 
been to win the attention, in honorable ways, of some at least of that 
vast class of people who to-day sit so highly to the church. I trust I 
have not altogether failed in this endeavor; and I gratefully acknowledge 
a pretty steady inflow of these quiet acknowledgments which are among 
the most precious seals of ministry.” These words are taken from The 
Wings of the Morning, but they aptly describe the tone and aim of the 
sermons in his latest volune. They are short, concise, and direct, making 
for clear thought and prompt action. They are illuminated by well-chosen 
illustrations from every realm of thought and by suitable quotations from 
the best literature. The quickening appeals are so impressive because 
they come after sound reasoning and the expression of lucid convictions. 
The sermons are not all of equal merit, but there are enough in the 
volume to deserve careful study. Of particular value are “Unconscious 
Ministries,” “The Omniscience of Love,” “The Blindness of Vision,” “The 
Grace of Continuance,” “The Attraction of Agnosticism,” “The Ministry 
of Silence,” “Unexpected Issues.” In every volume Dr. Morrison has one 
or two large discussions which take the form of popular lectures, intended 
to help the wistful spirits in the audience. One of them in this volume is 
on “The Lonely People of the Gospels:” The Virgin Mary illustrates the 
loneliness of love; Thomas, the loneliness of doubt; the man by the pool 
of Bethesda, city loneliness; Judas, the loneliness of sin; Jesus, the loneli- 
ness of grandeur. Another of these typical addresses is on “The 
Renascence of Wonder,” based on the text: “Open thou mine eyes, that 
I may behold wondrous things out of thy law:” “I would rather live in a 
cottage and wonder at everything,” says Ruskin, “than live in Warwick 
Castle and wonder at nothing.” One way by which the gospel has deepened 
the sense of wonder is by adding to the mystery of everything. “You 
and I live in a far more awful universe than that which smiled on the 
light-hearted Greek. There is not a common word which we can use, 
such as sin or life or death or love or duty, but has become a thousand 
times more awful since Jesus moved across the fields of Galilee. For the 
pagan, life was a brief journey; for the Christian, it is the prelude to 
eternity. For the pagan, death was a forgetting; for the Christian, it 
is heaven or hell. For the old pagan, sin was venial folly; for the Chris- 
tian, in the light of Calvary, sin is an infinitely guilty thing in the eyes 
of a holy and eternal God. It was Goethe who said, thinking of all that, 
that Christianity is the religion of sorrow. Nothing could be more false 
than that; it is a religion of joy and peace and power. And yet the 
strange thing is that, at the very heart of an experienced peace too deep 
for words, there is a mystery that man can never fathom. In the pres- 
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ence of a deepened mystery like that man cannot argue; he can only 
wonder. He must cease speaking. He must bow. He must say in his 
heart, Keep silence before God. And that is what the faith of Christ has 
done, and doing it has recreated wonder, by the mystery which it has 
found in common words like sin and life and death and love and duty.” 
The inspiration of home is thus illustrated: “There was a period in the 
life of Principal Rainy when he was exposed to violent abuse. Hardly 
a day passed but in the newspapers his actions were misrepresented and 
distorted. And one day, in Melville Street in Edinburgh, Dr. Whyte met 
him. ‘Rainy,’ he said, ‘I can’t understand you, you seem as radiant and 
blissful as a child.’ And Dr. Rainy answered very quietly, ‘Ah, but, 
Whyte, I’m very happy at home.’ When a man is happy at home he can 
face anything.” From the sermon on “The Ministry of Silence” we 
quote: “There is often no surer sign than silence that the heart has been 
reached and the depths been broken up. In their greatest hours men are 
seldom noisy. I have watched sometimes an audience at a concert—for 
to me the audience is more interesting than the music. I have watched 
the listless attention which they gave to music that reached no farther 
than the ear. And then perhaps there was some perfect melody—some 
chord which had the insistence of a message—and it was as if a voice 
had cried aloud, Be still and know that I am God. Charles Reade in one 
of the best of his novels tells a story ef some Australian miners. He 
tells how they traveled through a long summer Sunday to hear the sing- 
ing of a captive thrush. And they were. reckless men, familiar with all 
riot, but when they heard it there fell a hush upon them, for it brought 
back memories of the green lanes again, and of England where they had 
been boys. In grander fashion that is true of God. We do not clamber 
to him by the steps of logic; we reach him by the feelings of the heart. 
And it is just because, when the heart is moved profoundly, there falls 
upon it a silence and a stillness, that we are bidden in our text to be still, 
and know that he is God.” A few sentences must be given from another 
timely sermon: “There are two sights in human life which fill the heart 
with profound sorrow. The first is that of a person who has sunk. When 
we see a face made loathsome by iniquity, and think that once it was 
innocent and childlike; when we hear of somebody who bore an honored 
name, but is now in the depths of degradation, that is one of life’s most 
piteous spectacles. . . . But to the seeing eye and the perceiving heart 
there is another spectacle which is not less tragical—it is that of the man 
who is beginning to sink. . . . Our perils do not always reach us 
through our worst. Our perils sometimes reach us through our best; 
through what is charming in us, and delightful, and self-forgetful, and 
enthusiastic. And so, like Peter, we begin to do what the cold and calcu- 
lating would never do, and then, like Peter, we begin to sink. That is why 
every man needs to be saved not only from his sin but from his self. That 
is why God, in his holy love, to save us gave us not a message but a man. 
For our brightest social qualities may wreck us. A touch of genius may 
be our ruin. For all that is implied in that word temperament we need 
the keeping of the Lord Jesus Christ.” This is the kind of preaching 
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which searches the heart and saves the life. Its practical spirituality, its 
sympathetic humanity, its refreshing modernity, its sweet reasonableness, 
and above all the glow of its evangelism will give the American pulpit 
power to build up the commonwealth of the spirit. 


Theology in Church and State. By P. T. Forsytu, M.A., D.D., Principal 
of Hackney College, London. 12mo, pp. xxvi+328. New York: Hodder 
& Stoughton. Price, cloth, $1,25 net. 


Church and Nation. The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1914-15. By 
WittiAm TEMPLE. 12mo, pp. xvi+204. Price, cloth, $1 net. 


THE movement toward Christian unity can be effectually advanced as 
we have a better understanding of the function of the church. The current 
sentimentalism about the church must be replaced by correct sentiment 
concerning it. Dr. Forsyth’s volume is an aid in this direction. This 
clear and forceful thinker has a way of getting at the center of his subject 
and staying there until he has completed his argument. He is not easy 
to read, but he is never dull, and those who pay the price of close thought 
will be rewarded. His argument in these close-packed pages is that a 
commanding place should be given the church. Its authority depends 
on the vital way in which it is controlled by the clear recognition and 
courageous acceptance of its redemptive mission to the individual and 
to society. In the introduction he strikes the keynote: “It is a heavy 
load for a church when its scribes are but pundits of rite, science, or 
culture, and its preachers are less than prophets when they are parched 
with logic, sodden with sentiment, or pinched with poverty of soul, hang- 
ing by the targums of the past, or the zealots of the present, instead of by 
time’s inner burthen, uttered word, and vital creed. They may have re- 
ligion and a certain fanciful simplicity, but they have not intuition. They 
handle history, but they have not its soul, and are neither prophets nor 
apostles. . . . The great problem of the Christian hour is to combine 
variety and certainty, fullness and faith; to command liberty by dogma 
and enrich dogma by liberty; amid our wide operations to keep open and 
active communications with our evangelical base; to trace as the grand 
continuity of the past the principle which carries the present and is the 
divine goal of the long future; to establish Church and State on the 
common rock of the Kingdom of God, and that upon the deep foundations 
of a racial and eternal redemption.” He makes a necessary distinction 
between dogma and theology. Dogma is the concentrated truth and testi- 
mony of the church—the gospel in statement—unalterable from age to 
age, since Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, yea, and for ever. 
Theology is the scientific exposition of this faith, and it is given in full 
recognition of the thrilling fact of religious experience, not alone of the 
individual but of the Christian community. It then follows that when 
the church is in spiritual and memtal health it will express its great 
convictions through grand:confessions. A believing church will of neces- 
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sity be a confessing church. Place is thus made for the creeds which at 
their first utterance were expressions of assured triumph in Christ. “The 
canticle of the Athanasian creed, for instance, was the battle-song of that 
tremendous conflict by the Pyrenees which secured Europe from Moslem 
conquest, and saved the whole civilization of the future.” Those who are 
averse to creeds and who are quick to criticize them should understand 
these instruments both historically and psychologically. They will then 
appreciate the sense of religious reality which created them, and the 
pressing crises which made them a spiritual and moral necessity. This 
entire discussion is most timely and the chapter on “Creed, Subscription, 
and Unity” should be read with care. Another chapter deals with “The 
Corporate Personality of the Church,” and points out that if the church 
is to exercise a strong influence on society it must recover the sense of its 
spiritual and collective personality. This has been largely lost by the 
rivalries of sectarianism, the discourtesy of churches toward each other, 
and the insistent and overweening claims which some have made of high 
and exclusive prerogative to the extent of unchurching all others. The 
discussions in the second part of this volume deal with the baneful in- 
fluence of an established church. While they have no practical interest 
to us in this free land, what is said about the functioning of the state and 
the church has much of value to us. This is specially true of the chapters 
on “Difference of Church and State as Public Cerporations,” and “Church 
and State a Religious Issue.” In connection with this strong book we 
would mention a very suggestive volume by Mr. Temple. He holds a 
noble conception of the church, but his outlook is somewhat narrowed by 
his Anglican prepossessions. He has a patronizing manner toward those 
outside his own section of the church. We are not quite surprised at 
this, for the same defect is shown by other members of this particular 
school of ecclesiastical thought. Even so magnificent a scholar as the 
late Professor H. B. Swete in his last volume, on The Holy Catholic 
Church, contends that the church is constituted of the Eastern, Roman 
Catholic, and Anglican Churches, while all outside this select coterie are 
treated “as irresponsible adventurers, brave and loyal in heart, but mem- 
bers of an irregular army which follows no leaders but such as are chosen 
by itself.” Another assumption of this scholar is that the “Free 
Churches” have little in common with the local churches of the Apostolic 
Age, and yet a few pages later he makes a truly catholic statement: “It 
is the will of the True Pastor of the Universal Church that his flock shall 
be one, but he does not require that it shall be included in a single fold.” 
We do not agree with Mr. Temple nor with Dr. Swete that we are re- 
ceived into the fellowship of the church by baptism, for the church is not 
a sacerdotal but a spiritual institution. There are many good things in 
this little volume, which makes us regret all the more the vitiating fea- 
tures which explain even more than the author does why the church has 
failed in accomplishing larger results. Mr. Temple is ready to acknowl- 
edge that the church has become curiously impotent because of its divi- 
sions and endless controversy about the points which separate the various 
sections, and yet he lends himself to perpetuate these same deplorable 
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sectarianisms. How strange it is that we can see the defects and incon- 
sistencies of others better than our own! The ideal of an international 
church is worth cherishing. It is a church which shall fully respect the 
rights of nations and recognize the spiritual function of the state, thereby 
obtaining the right to direct the national states along the path which 
leads to the Kingdom of God. Such a church must be catholic in the 
truest and best sense, and insist on the supreme and final test of Christ- 
likeness of character, which is far more vital than conformity to the 
demands of rites and ritual. We are entering upon a new world when we 
shall be confronted by issues which cannot be solved by our traditions, 
but only by our principles and a fresh insight into them. These two 
volumes, more especially the one by Forsyth, will help to direct us in our 
thought and give us a firmer grasp of our task in proclaiming the absolute 
Lordship of Christ and the supremacy of his Kingdom. 





PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Civil Law and the Church. By Cuaries Z. Lincotn. 8vo, pp. lii+951. 
New York and Cincinnati. The Abingdon Press. Price, cloth, $5. 


We utilize here the notice given by the Evening Post of New York: 
From Charles Z. Lincoln’s monumental work it would appear that every- 
thing connected with a church, from the belfry to the cemetery, has been 
subject to intensive litigation. Chimes, themselves, have had their day in 
court. George Bernard Shaw’s Unsocial Socialist was not the first to 
object to bell-ringing. The plaintiff in the ancient action of Soltau vs. 
De Held, who showed that the bells objected to were rung five times a day 
on weekdays, six times on Saturday, and innumerable times on Sunday. 
“beginning at five a. m.,” obtained a permanent injunction against the 
local beadle. In close analogy to this decision on the question of bells 
is an opinion rendered denying the right of country choirs to remunera- 
tion. The court remarks in this connection that “the choir is made up 
of amateurs, often but little instructed in the science of melody; and this 
part of the church service is, in such places, rather the observance of re- 
ligious duty than the exercise of professional art and cultivated taste.” 
Courts have gone to the length of declaring the unmusical intonation of a 
mere member of the congregation in hymn singing or the “cracking and 
eating of nuts” a criminal disturbance of divine service (3 Tex. Ct. App. 
116), and have imposed a jail sentence on a worshiper who “groans aloud” 
or whispers confidentially to a friend that, if the preacher “fooled with 
him, he would shoot him.” Persons who, without committing any further 
offense, “go to churches with liquor on their insides or their outsides” 
have been declared criminals, and selling ginger-bread near a camp meet- 
ing was likely (so said the judge 5 Tex. Ct. App. 470) “to disturb the con- 
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gregation, agitate and arouse it from a state of repose,” and deprive it of 
some of its inalienable rights. Damming up the only availiable stream in 
a neighborhood was held to interfere with the undoubted easements of a 
Baptist community. In close juxtaposition to the crime of church-distur- 
bance, the law places the historic crime of blasphemy; in this field Mar- 
lowe was the best known transgressor, and had he not been cut short in 
his flower by a fanatic’s dagger, an indictment would shortly have lain 
against him. Atheism, which the author of Tamburlaine so defiantly 
professed, was also in its day acrime. But the whole subject of infidelity 
arises chiefly in connection with the giving of testimony. “A person who 
does not acknowledge a Supreme Being, and who does not feel himself 
accountable to any punishment here or hereafter,” could not be a witness, 
under the old law. Finally, an English court changed this rule, declaring 
that the Bible countenanced the oath of an idolater when “Jacob swore 
by the God of Abraham, and Laban [infidel] swore by the God of Nahor.” 
A much more frequent, though less serious, subject of judicial controversy 
was, and is yet, for that matter, the question of Sabbath-violation. Balloon 
ascensions on Sunday have been condemned (Brunnett vs. Clark). A 
clean face, by an allowable extension of the proverb, might be 
considered a _ religious prerequisite, but getting shaved in a 
barber shop on Sunday has been judicially prohibited. Similarly 
inconsistent is Pennsylvania’s basic Sunday law of 1794, which 
does not include drunkenness among the forbidden “worldly business, un- 
lawful sports and diversions.” In Texas the sale of whisky on a phy- 
sician’s prescription is a work of charity (when not of necessity) at least 
once every Sunday (49 Tex. Cr. Re., 138), while immoderate driving, when 
the horse is hired on the Sabbath, “gives no cause of action to the livery 
man for damages to his said horse.” Another matter which has agitated 
the courts is the question of what constitutes a proper bequest for a 
pious or charitable purpose. Judges have been fairly liberal on this 
head, and yet suffered unaccountable lapses, at times, into professional 
blindness. They declared void, indefinite, and vague a bequest that the 
testator’s house “be kept open by his trustees as a place for the reception 
and entertainment of ministers and others traveling in the service of truth 
for evermore,” with divers other provisions for the proper housing of 
such like desirable guests (18 R. L, 62). After declining to become 
partners in this proposed roadhouse for prophets and poets, it was not 
strange that the judges refused to validate a gift de mortis causa to be 
used to provide every child of a certain Sunday school with a Christmas 
present, saying: “It does not appear what the gifts are to be; it does not 
appear that they are even to be rewards of merit, or to be used as a means 
of inducing attendance, or to promote the scholars’ good conduct, or to 
incite them to attention to religious instruction,” or as a bribe to any 
amelioration of their inherent infantile wickednesses whatsoever. Yet 
the testator merely wanted to contemplate the future happiness of a few 
children on one evening of the year. A compendious and ‘valuable book is 
this, an authority and standard for reference for both ministers and lay- 
men; particularly for trustees of church property. 
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“Mademoiselle Miss.” Letters From an American Girl Serving with the 
Rank of Lieutenant in a French Army Hospital at the Front. 16mo, 
103 pp. Boston: W. A. Butterfield. Price, paper boards, with author’s 
portrait and other illustrations, 50 cents. 


Part of the letters in this small book were first published in the 
July-August number of this Mernopist Review, and another installment 
of them appears in our present September-October issue. The introduction 
to this little volume runs thus: “Mademoiselle Miss,” as her soldiers cal] 
her, is the daughter of an ex-Medical Director of the United States Navy. 
At the outbreak of the war she was in France. Accepted as a helper in 
a small French hospital on the Riviera, she later served in an English 
hospital at Mentone. There she heard that an examination was to be 
held for a nurse’s diploma in the French Red Cross. She studied day and 
night, faced nine doctors in an oral examination of two and a half hours, 
and passed with credit. Her diploma was signed by the Minister of 
War; and she was sent to the front as a member of the regular military 
organization. She serves, with the rank of lieutenant, at a French army 
hospital near the trenches of the Marne. These letters, written in the 
heat of action, “for one and for one only,” have met with a warm re- 
sponse among many sympathetic hearers. Their publication now, with- 
out the knowledge of the writer, is justified only in the hope that they 
may reach a wider circle. and bring help to heroic France. Before he 
knew anything about the writer of these letters, that admirable physician 
and wise man, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, wrote on their merits the following 
comment which is used as Preface: “Intimate, holy, comforting things 
stand here and there unharmed in the wrecked villages of France and 
Belgium—a crucifix still erect, a sewing machine, a baby’s cradle. This 
book tells of them. But the record, written ‘while the instruments are 
boiling in the sterilizer,’ is itself one of the most intimate and holy 
things which have been saved for our comfort out of the whirlpool of 
embattled Europe. We need the message to keep us sane as we face the 
horrors of war; even more perhaps to show us the horrors of peace, its 
awful, silent power to paralyze our faculties—till they are released by the 
fight against war, by the struggle to save life and to banish despair. 
What the writer of these letters did for the wounded in France needs no 
retelling here. But what her loving care of the wounded did for her, 
and might have done for many of us, her unawakened fellow country- 
men, I will venture to sum up. Despite her fourteen hours daily labor 
amid the blood and anguish of the hospital she ‘begins for the first time 
in her life to feel as a normal being should.” Why? Because so much 
new vigor has been born in her. Under the divine pressure of necessity 
she becomes inventive as well as competent. The very tools of her 
trade are often wanting. Inspirations for constructing them out of 
nothing arise in her. Still better inspired she soon becomes the mother, 
as well as the nirse, of her charges. Her touch is ‘as light as a watch- 
maker’s’; her strength suffices to carry a sick man in her arms from his 
bed to the operating-room, and ‘there shall be a towel for every man or 
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1 will go undried.’ But when at the end of the day she ‘has stuffed 
cotton under ail the weary backs and plastered limbs,’ she ‘bids all my 
children good night.’ Later she has them propped on their pillows in 
anticipation of the Christmas tree she has dressed for them. Again it is 
one of her ‘children,’ dragged back from death by her good nursing, but 
still only the wan shadow of a man, who ‘laughs and tries to clench his 
fist inside the dressings to show me how strong he is.’ He laughs—and 
that too is her inspiration. ‘You can’t imagine, I suppose, that we laugh 
and jest all day long. If you can’t do that, you may as well get out, for 
all the good you will ever do a wounded soldier. We ought to be joyous 
here’ (and she can!) ‘even if men do try to make it a vale of tears; and 
the more suffering I see the more I think so.’ How good the gallant 
laughter sounds across the seas! Surely something of humanity’s best 
is here, not saved from the wreckage but new born of the fiery, fer- 
tilizing need. And with the laughter she brings color and glory too, 
shaming our drab, peaceful lives. ‘The sun makes gold patches every- 
where, striking through the trophy of flags that I have arranged at the 
end of the ward, to the great delight of the children.’ But the spirit and 
gallantry of her soldiers, who sit up to write patriotic verse between 
paroxysms of pain, is not mere light-heartedness. They teach her grave 
lessons too. ‘If ever I doubted how to die, my black pearl-fisher from 
Guadeloupe has shown me the way.’ I find in these letters some fragment 
of true atonement for the huge sin and blunder of the war. Some deeds 
of the children of men are better and more beautiful than ever they 
would have been but for this brave struggle to retrieve something out of 
the waste and welter of evil. ‘Ah! Must Thou char the wood, De- 
signer Infinite, ere it is fit that Thou shouldst limn with it?” We feel 
a proud satisfaction in the fact that, although the two foremost monthly 
magazines in America desired these extraordinary letters for publication 
in their pages, the letters were given to the Editor of this Mreruopist 
Review through sheer love, the girl who wrote the battle-front letters 
being the third generation of the Editor’s friends in the highly endowed 
family to which she belongs. As has been said the letters are private 
family letters, written with no expectation in the writer’s mind of publi- 
cation. Really they were not written at all, but vividly lived; they are not 
conscious literature, but quivering life, which gives them their incompara- 
ble, supreme literary as well as human quality. They are flung from the 
ends of her tingling nerves on to bits of paper, in the burning and bloody 
midst of most tragic and heroic scenes. Nothing equal to them in bril- 
liancy, poignancy, and power has come from the European war-region to 
any American periodicals. No correspondent of any journal has produced 
anything so rare and perfect. A million pages of war-material have been 
printed, but nothing like this. The Literary Digest of August 12, re- 
ferring to the Mernopist Review, gave to these letters the extended com- 
mendatory notice they merit. The Digest, noticing and copying in full 
the “Story of Croya,” a wounded Arab who was brought to the hospital 
Suffering from seven wounds, says: “It is a strange picture, this slight 
rafinée American girl ‘mothering’ the silent child of the Algerian wastes. 
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There is genuine poetry in her unadorned account of his departure and 
subsequent attitude toward her. The story has enough pathos and 
delicacy to be reproduced entire. She says: ‘They brought him half 
unconscious with seven suppurating wounds. It was late, the médecin-de. 
garde was lazy, and I did the first examination and dressing unassisted. 
The next day they overhauled him at the Salle d’Opération, decided he 
was jfichu (done for), and handed him over to me with intsructions to 
“le laisser tranquille.” It is one of the few pansements I have had that 
really frightened me; for it was so long, and every day for a week or 
more I extracted bits of cloth and éclats (splinters)—-sometimes at a 
terrifying depth; besides, my patient was savage and sullen—all that is 
ominous in the Arab nature coming out. Gradually, however, the sup- 
puration ceased, the fever fell (we gave him urotropin), and suddenly, 
one day, Sroya smiled! It was so utterly surprising and transforming 
that we all of us rubbed our eyes. From the first I had tried to win 
his confidence with little gifts and caresses, but I was always repulsed 
with a kind of grave scorn, not a little distressing and disconcerting when 
we all thought he was dying. The day after he smiled, he said, “Merci, 
maman,” when I gave him an orange; and when No. 15 asked why he 
called me that he explained, in his weird French, that I was just like a 
maman, After that it was all simple enough. Maman and Croya 
were perfectly devoted to each other; when Croya got better 
he used to help to do his own pansement, by squeezing the 
rubber tube when the lavage flowed too fast; sometimes he’d tease me 
by stopping it altogether; and when maman had a minute she’d go and 
sit beside Croya and he’d lay his cheek against her arm and teach her 
Arab words. As he grew better he was crazy to “jouer de la musique,” so 
when Karbiche went to Paris on permission he ‘brought back a flute; 
then Croya would half sit up in bed with his shaved head tipped against 
his feuille de température, and play soft, strange, wild melodies that had 
all the mysteries of the Algerian plains in them. Every night the last 
thing I did was to give my child a good-night caress, and slip some 
edible jest into his hand—a cold orange or a sticky bonbon, or cracker- 
crumbs that got lost in the bed unless I lit my electric lamp to find them; 
and we'd stifle our amusement so as not to wake the others. I explained 
to the médecin-en-chef that I had tamed my Arab and pulled him through 
and I wanted to keep him till he was well enough to go back to Con- 
stantine. He said I might, and then that heartless General B. came 
and sent away everybody, nearly, and Croya had to go. His despair was 
poignantly touching. Orientals do not weep, but he wouldn’t eat, he 
developed a temperature, all the light left those wide, brown eyes, and 
he kept repeating all day, “Je n’y vais pas—Je n’y vais pas.” You see 
him in the picture, just a few minutes before starting, with the ticket 
pinned to his cap on which I had written careful instructions to treat 
him attentively. I had asked him how much money he had; he an- 
swered, “Riche beaucoup.” That was all the satisfaction I had till I 
found his pitiful little purse with just five sous inside. I put ten francs 
with the rest, mid incoherent protestations from Croya; and may heaven 
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forgive me, I was extravagant, but I couldn’t let my child go out into 
the world like that. I tucked him in his blankets in the auto and the 
last I heard was, “Aw revoir, maman,” in tones I can never forget. He 
reached Toulouse a week ago and every day I’ve had a card written 
by some comrade and signed, “L’enfant qui n’oublie pas sa maman.” 
One, illustrated, had a rather too passionate couplet. The next day I got 
one representing a child who says to its mother, “Petite maman, comme 
je taime!” It was a comrade who played a joke “parce que je ne savis 
pas lire. Excusez-moi, maman.” Think of the fineness of that! Per- 
haps Croya is the only son I shall ever have, but I thank heaven for 
giving me the blessing of saving and loving this poor wild child of the 
desert.” The Literary Digest also reprints this story which was originally 
written on the back of a picture of “Mademoiselle Miss” standing by the 
bedside of a wounded black man. With the grim humor of an army hos- 
pital, they called him “La Blanchette.” “He was a Good Catholic and a 
brave fighter and he’d come from the sunny shores of Guadeloupe to die 
for France. When they amputated they didn’t look to see that there was 
a ball in the back, and it was that that killed him. I found it out when 
I took Pavilion V, but then it was too late. Every day the fever mounted 
higher and every day the black cheeks grew thinner, but he always kept 
saying, ‘Ya va bien,’ in sweet, caressing tones that recalled early lullabies; 
never @ murmur, always a smile. The last day our faithful priest confessed 
him—he knew just enough French for that—and it was moonlight when 
he went, one of us kneeling either side. After the extreme unction he 
pressed my hand and suddenly a marvelous change passed over his face, 
as if it had grown white and luminous. ‘Maman,’ he murmured, ‘Louis,’ 
then fainter and sweeter, ‘O mon bon Dieu,’ and it was over and nothing 
remained but a radiating smile. I went to lay him away among the 
heroes, and if ever I doubted how to die my black pearl-fisher from 
Guadeloupe has shown me the way.” The publication of these letters 
is absolutely for the exclusive benefit of the wounded soldiers. The 
publisher, W. A. Butterfield, 59 Bromfield Street, Boston, gives his serv- 
ices gratis and turns over to the Fund for the Wounded fifty cents, the 
full price for every copy sold, no discount being allowed to the trade. 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastines, with 
the Assistance of Joun A. Setar, M.A., D.D., and Louis H. Gray, 
M.A., Ph.D. Vol. VIII. Life and Death—Mulla. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1916. Pp. xx+910. $7. 


THis, in many respects greatest of all encyclopedias, pursues its ma- 
jestic way full of the spoils of learning from all the fields of religion. 
Life and Death 13 articles, according to different religions, Light and 
Darkness, 7, Literature, 10, Love, 12, Magic, 15, Marriage, 12, Missions, 6. 
Its possession, therefore, absolves from the purchase of a thousand books. 
In comparative religion it is itself a library. We count fifteen or sixteen 
Germans among the contributors. Will there be so many in vol. ix? One 
of the worst results of this war is the disruption of scholarly intercourse 
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between nations. The first article this reviewer read was that on Luther 
by the senior Professor Jacobs, which could not be excelled in the same 
space. Bayne’s Life—a notable achievement, perhaps the noblest literary 
monument erected to Luther in English—is not mentioned. It is an over. 
sight to say that the “story of his experience on Pilate’s Staircase rests 
solely on the testimony published after his death by his son Paul” (p. 199, 
col. 1). Since 1911 we know from Luther’s own testimony that he went 
up the staircase in Rome, said over the Paternoster at every step to release 
the soul of his grandfather from purgatory, when the doubt crept into his 
weary soul. Who knows whether this is true? See Scheel in Theol. 
Rundschau, 1912, pp. 87-89 note. Neither Jacobs nor Simon on Methodism 
p. 603, mentions one of the most important and interesting facts histori- 
cally in regard to Luther, that it was-to his preface to Romans that we 
owe Wesley’s conversion. Not only the Reformation sprang from Luther, 
but in this sense Methodism as well. Emmet on Messiah is sufficiently 
docile to Gérman rationalism. The explaining away of Immanuel is 
strained, as well as of virgin. The remark is not true (p. 544) that Isa. 
53 relates to the sufferings of the exile which have redemptive value for 
the nation and the world, as the exile had no redemptive value for either, 
though it had disciplinary value for the Jews and thus historical value 
for the world, just as the sufferings of the Huguenots did. Jehovah did 
not lay on Judah or Israel the griefs and iniquities of the world: he had 
enough to carry of his‘own. Gressman’s view is much more nearly true, 
if you take out its ethnic or mythological element. That the “crucifixion 
of Jesus was a great stumblingblock” (p. 580) is true and not true. The 
idea of the value of a vicarious death had not entirely escaped the Jews 
(see John 18. 4, and compare 11. 50-52). According to Acts very many 
Jews, including priests, received Christ, including his atoning death, for 
that was an element of Paul’s faith that he never had to defend (compare 
Acts 15). Bevan’s learned article on Manicheism only refers to the 
valuable recent Turkestan finds in a few lines (p. 394), whereas he ought 
to have devoted two or three pages to them, as they are original sources 
of immense value. Harvard scholar and Unitarian pastor Lyttle is to 
exploit them soon in the Open Court (Chicago). Inge is excellent on 
Logos, though he perhaps exaggerates on similarity of Philo and John 
and is deficient in literature, not mentioning Heinze, Lehre vom Logos in 
der Griechischen Philosophie, 1872, and Johnston, Philosophy of the 
Fourth Gospel: a Study of the Logos Doctrine, 1909, and important articles 
in theological reviews. The admirable account of Modernism by Lilley 
is a remarkable instance of modesty, for he does not mention his own book, 
Modernism: a Record and Review, London, 1908. The Jesuit Father 
Thurston gives a brief though very valuable account of the holy house 
of Loretto, with reasons for rejection of the legend. But on Liguori he is 
too apologetic. This fearfully loose moralist did not write for Neapolitan 
peasants, but in Latin, for Catholic priests anywhere, and his teachings 
for them were so pleasing to Pope and cardinals that he was made a 
doctor of the church. In the science of making the narrow way broad 
and of getting the licentious out of their scrapes he was an expert. To 
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excuse him because he was an Italian writing for Italians condemns him 
the more, because Italy has been the heartstone of his church. In 
Thurston’s article on Lourdes he gives amplest evidence of miraculous 
cures, even aS witnessed by the freethinker Zola and critical physicians. 
Is it an instance of, If you had faith as a grain of mustard seed? Simon 
and Findlay worthily represent Methodism, and the latter on Doctrine is 
a brief masterpiece. The articles bearing on the ministry are always 
farmed out to High Churchmen. This is an evidence of the charity of the 
Presbyterian editor, though it secures less of truth. You get the “Cath- 
olic” interpretation, and you will have to look into the works of Hatch, 
Harnack, Lindsay, R. E. Thompson, R. J. Cooke, Sohm, etc., for a more 
scientific canvass of the early witness. Check Maclean’s Ministry by 
these, by Lightfoot’s dissertation, and by Hort’s Christian Ecclesia. Our 
“modern” brethren who stumble at miracle should read the able article 
by MacCulloch. The reader of Margoliouth on Muhammed will be disil- 
lusioned, if he has come recently from Carlyle in Heroes, R. Bosworth 
Smith’s popular lectures, or our Moslem friend Syed Ameer Ali’s books. 
“Islam is primarily a political adventure.” Margoliouth says Smith builds 
too much on the Mecca life and the early surahs. Later the prophet de- 
generated badly. The omission of Melanchthon is hardly justifiable. The 
Catholic evolution in morals and the “liberal” or Unitarian in theology 
would have gone on exactly the same without Liguori or Martineau, who 
are admitted, but the Reformation in its political, theological, ecclesiastical, 
cultural and literary aspects was decisively influenced by Melanchthon. 
Besides, the creator of the Augsburg Confession made the XXXIX Articles. 


The Encyclopedia of Sunday Schools and Religious Education. Giving 
a World-Wide View of the History and Progress of the Sunday 
School and the Development of Religious Education. Editors-in- 
Chief, Joun T. McFartanp, D.D., LLD., and Bensamin 8S. WIN- 
cuester, D.D. Canadian Editor, R. Doveras Fraser, D.D. Euro- 
pean Editor, Rev. J. Wu.1am Butcuer. Three Volumes, Royal 8vo, 
pp. xxiii+1,216. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. Price, cloth, 
$15, net, prepaid. 


Tus work is a notable monument to the pioneer services of Dr. 
McFarland to secure for childhood and youth better facilities to enjoy 
and honor the Kingdom of God. He did much to place the Sunday school 
on a dignified basis and to have it recognized as a unique agency of 
the Church for the religious education of both young and old. The 
healthy and comprehensive outlook of the Sunday school to-day is regis- 
tered in these volumes. This institution has unlimited possibilities of 
the greatest value. The fact that it is possible to discuss seriously and 
intelligently the relation of the Sunday school to the educated man and 
the place of theological teaching in the Sunday school, as is done in this 
encyclopedia, shows the new point of view. In addition to these subjects 
the preacher will find it worth while to study the articles on Recruiting 
the Ministry in the Sunday School by Bishop McDowell, and those on 
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Preaching to Children, the Junior Congregation, Children’s Worship, 
Aims of Religious Education, Sunday School Standards, Educational 
Function of the Sunday School, and, above all, the sane discussion of the 
Pastor and the Sunday School. Whoever does this will find his ministry 
enriched a hundredfold. He should also know what is written in these 
volumes about the teacher, his spiritual aim, opportunity, personality, 
character, and qualifications. For, in the last analysis, the problems 
confronting the modern Sunday school are to be solved by the enlightened 
and enthusiastic pastors in cooperaticn with acorps of trained and devoted 
teachers. Dr. Sanders concludes his article on “Standards of Biblical 
Knowledge in the Sunday School” with these timely words: “It is an 
interesting fact that the longer the Old and New Testaments are truly 
studied, the more eagerly one gives himself to the task; not merely for 
the sake of arriving at a mastery of the thinking of the Bible on one 
theme or another, but in order to go over familiar facts and teachings 
from fresh points of view. However the result may be reached, it should 
be the consuming ambition of the teachers of children and youth in the 
Sunday schools to enable each one under their influence to become 
thoroughly equipped before maturity is reached for this life-long interest.” 
In this connection mention should be made of the splendid treatment of 
various phases of the appeal and influence of the Bible. Of great value 
are Adaptation of the Bible in Religious Education, How the Teacher 
Should Know the Bible, Value of the New Testament and of the Old 
Testament in Religious Education, Bible Reading, Significance of the 
Bible, Constructive Bible Studies, Inductive Bible Study, Synthetic Bible 
Study, Extra-Biblical Studies. The logical leader of this movement is 
the pastor-teacher, who must also be the pastor-evangelist. What this 
latter function signifies is impressively considered by Dr. Birney in 
“Evangelism Through Education.” His opening sentences indicate the 
drift of his article: “The church has always known that one of her tasks 
is to save the lost. Only within recent years has she recognized that her 
supreme task is to save the loss. The latter is vastly more difficult—and 
important. Only thus will the Kingdom ever fully come. Vor this the 
Sunday school furnishes the superlative opportunity and Sunday school 
evangelism, broadly conceived, the effective means.” What this implies 
is elsewhere discussed by writers of experienced ability on such subjects 
as Adolescence, Child Conversion, Spiritual Status of the Child, Crises in 
Spiritual Development, Tests of Efficiency in Moral and Religious Educa- 
tion. There are also a number of articles on the boy and the girl and 
the innumerable organizations for the welfare of the youth as well as on 
the home and parental responsibilities. The needs of college students and 
of adults are also considered. In fact, every department of Sunday school 
activity receives good attention and most fields of religious education. 
Of special interest are the articles dealing with religious education in 
different countries under the auspices of the various churches and denomi- 
nations. As a study in comparative methods of teaching we direct atten- 
tion to what is written about moral and religious education among the 
Hindus, Mohammedans, Jews, Chinese, Japanese. There should also have 
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peen an article on the contribution of Buddhism and its temple schools. 
Where so much is written about the different denominations space should 
have been made for an article on the church and for another on the 
essentials of Christianity. A clear understanding of these two subjects 
will do much to foster the cause of Christian union. The article on sin 
should have been supplemented by one on salvation, that on fear by an- 
other on faith, that on eugenics by one on euthenics, that on evangelism 
by one on confessing Christ. If the services in education rendered by 
Montessori and Rousseau merit recognition, why were not the important 
pioneer services of William James and G. Stanley Hall duly appraised? 
—for no serious discussion of religious education can overlook their in- 
valuable contributions, Repetition was doubtless unavoidable when there 
were no less than three hundred and twenty-six writers. A little more 
consolidation and condensation would, however, have given strength to 
some of the discussions. There are many helpful articles on the theory 
and practice of the graded lessons and the difficulties incident to intro- 
ducing them. If read thoughtfully and without prejudice they wili help 
to clear the atmosphere for the next forward step in the Sunday school. 
Dr. Sampey’s article on the Uniform Lesson System should also be care- 
fully read. We must not fail to mention what is written on practical 
problems like the restlessness of pupils, loss in attendance, recruiting the 
Sunday school, plan and preparation of the lesson, publicity and advertis- 
ing, methods of teaching and study: These are vexatious topics and 
every teacher will be glad to learn how to improve his opportunity as a 
sub-pastor of the church. The historical and biographical features deal 
with what has been done in the interest of the Sunday school and of 
religious education. This must be recognized, and it is well that we 
become familiar with the work of the past. But what is of the greatest 
value is the presentation and exposition of ideals and aims. Some of the 
writers become exhorters in their eagerness to bring conviction to the 
reader, and this is praiseworthy. Much more might be written in com- 
mendation, if space permitted, but enough has been said to convince 
every preacher that these three volumes are simply indispensable to him 
and that they must find a place in every Sunday school library, and, 
better yet, that if possible they become the appreciated possession of 
every teacher. 
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Mohammed or Christ. An Account of the Rapid Spread of Islam in all 
parts of the Globe, the Methods Employed to Obtain Proselytes, its 
immense Press, its Strongholds, and suggested Means to be adopted 
to Counteract the Evil. By S. M. Zwemer, D.D., F.R.G.S. With an 
Introduction by C. H. Srmeman, M.A., D.D., late Bishop of Persia. 
12mo, pp. 292. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, 
$1.50 net. 
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Modern Movements Among Moslems. By SamueL GraHAM WILson, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 305. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, 
$1.50 net. 


IstaM is one of the greatest rivals of Christianity all over the mission 
field. The active propaganda conducted by this religion throughout the 
world has created the Moslem peril. The program of Pan-Islamism is 
very ambitious, and its unscrupulous missionaries are hard at work in 
the Orient as well as in the Occident. Their activities directly affect the 
gospel of Christ, so that it behooves every preacher to have a correct 
understanding of Mohammedanism. These two books are by first-hand in. 
vestigators, who have an intimate knowledge of the doctrine and practice 
of the Moslem faith. Dr. Zwemer has rendered twenty-five years of active 
missionary service in Arabia and Egypt and is recognized as one of the 
leading authorities on everything pertaining to Islam. He has written 
extensively on this subject, but the present volume may be regarded as his 
ripest contribution. The fifteen chapters deal with as many aspects of this 
pressing issue; they survey in a comprehensive and incisive manner the 
strength and weakness of a religion which has two hundred and one 
million adherents. Ninety and a half millions are under British rule or 
protection; seventy-six and a half millions live under other Western or 
Christian governments; and of the remaining thinty-four millions, only 
thirteen millions are under the Caliphate in the Ottoman Empire. These 
figures constitute an urgent challenge to the Christian Church. What 
turns it into a pathetic appeal is the fact that sixty millions in Africa, 
Malaysia, and parts of India are animistic in beliefs and practice, really 
“heathen Mohammedans”; one hundred and twenty-six millions live under 
the dead weight of fatalistic tradition, and only from two to four millions 
have adopted Western education and broken away from the old cast-iron 
standards which encourage fanaticism of the worst kind. Dr. Zwemer 
is persuaded that the fullness of time has come for the evangelization 
of the Moslem world. He mentions five facts: the unity of Islamism, a 
knowledge by the Christian Church of its true proportions, the present 
political crisis, leaving no shred of a church state in Islam, the social and 
intellectual crisis largely caused by the spread of popular education under 
the auspices of Christian missions, and finally the spiritual crisis with 
the acknowledged confession of moral and religious bankruptcy. The 
chapter on “A United Christendom and Islam” .is a plea for the unity of 
the Protestant forces in view of the sinister opposition of Moslems. It 
will open the eyes of many to learn of the extensive use of the press for 
the spread of Islam. The city of Cairo, Egypt, alone has more than sixty 
daily newspapers, thirty-nine of which are published in Arabic. There 
are seventeen Arabic literary reviews, three judicial periodicals, three 
medical journals, two women’s journals, and eleven Moslem maga- 
zines devoted to religion. This prolific output of the press is seen 
wherever Islam has established a stronghold. The Arabic character 
is used more widely than any other character used by the human 
race. This being the case, the chapter on “Arabic Literature and Its 
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Evangelization” will be read with a great deal of interest. The first 
chapter, “The Tale of Three Cities,” deals with the strategic importance 
of Mecca, Constantinople, and Cairo. “Every Moslem throughout the 
world, even at the uttermost extremities of the vast brotherhood, as, for 
example, those who are in Japan or in China, has personal relations almost 
daily with these three cities. He stretches his prayer carpet toward 
Mecca; he prays on Fridays, not for his own local sovereign or ruler, but 
for the Caliph of Stamboul; and the chances are that, if he reads the 
Koran, it bears on its title page the imprint of Cairo. His hope for salva- 
tion culminates in a pilgrimage to Mecca; his hope for victory over the 
unbelievers who oppress Moslems, and for whom the day of vengeance 
will come, is in the great Rajah of Constantinople; and his hope to suc- 
ceed in worsting his Christian opponents by arguments is fostered by the 
productions of the Cairo press.” There are about twenty millions of 
Moslems in Russia and they are growing in influence and power. The 
chapter on this subject deserves careful study. Another chapter is on 
“The Impending Struggle in Western Asia.” This territory includes 
Arabia, the cradle of the Islamic creed; Persia, the center of its philos- 
ophy; and Turkey, the seat of its politics. In these lands of the Nearer 
East there have been experienced greater industrial, intellectual, social, 
and religious changes within the past five years than befell them pre- 
viously in the last five centuries. This awakening is, however, the earnest 
of yet more radical changes, which can be used to the advantage of the 
gospel of Christ, if the churches are fully alive to their extraordinary 
opportunity. By the side of this volume of intensive and illuminating 
studies we would place Dr. Wilson’s contribution. He has been a resident 
in Persia for thirty-two years, and is another of the accepted exponents 
of Moslem thought. His earlier volume on Bahaism and Its Claims is a 
discerning discussion of this pantheistic revolt from Islam. It has se- 
cured such a hold on the Oriental mind that it is making great headway, 
and even in America it has made numerous converts from among a type 
of people who are ready to follow every religious will o’ the wisp. In 
spite of the inflexible creed of Islam there have been many movements of 
a radically revolutionary character which have undermined its influence. 
Dr. Wilson deals with the more important of these innovations in a very 
readable volume. The extent of his survey can be understood from the 
titles of a few chapters: “Mahdiist Movements,” “Modernism in Islam,” 
“The New Education in Islam,” “NeoIslam and Society,” “Political Move- 
ments Among Moslems.” The purpose of Pan-Islamism is to unite Mos- 
lems of every race and country in the work of conserving and propagating 
the faith, and of freeing it by means of political and military force from 
alien rule, and thus making it again a triumphant world power. The fear- 
ful massacres of Christians which have taken place at intervals during 
recent years were inaugurated by the leaders of Pan-Islamism, who have 
not hesitated to show their fanatic hatred of the Cross. “The Turk, 
wherever his hand reaches, is waging his holy war with terrible reality. 
See it in action with all its old-time fanaticism. Tens of thousands of 
Christians in Urumia and Salmas, Persia, have fied for their lives, aban- 
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doning all. Their villages, homes, and churches have been destroyed, and 
their women ravished. The tribal Nestorians of the Kurdish mountains 
have been driven into the Alpine fastnesses to perish of hunger, or to 
surrender to death or Islam. Their patriarch, Mar Shimoon, is a fugitive 
in a foreign land. Look over the mountains and plains of Asiatic Turkey 
and see the ruthless holy war waged against the defenseless Armenians. 
Their strong men butchered in cold blood or drafted into the army to be 
slaughtered in the van. The old men and children set adrift in the 
wilderness to perish.« All the goodly women subjected to unspeakable 
dishonor or carried off to the harems of the Turks and Kurds and forced 
to Islamize.” Enough of this fearful catalogue of fiendish crimes in the 
name of a religion which has always gloried in the sword. This report 
by Dr. Wilson of what is taking place clearly demonstrates that Islam is 
neither dead nor moribund. It is full of life, action, and agitation. The 
intellectual and religious forces, which often are at cross-purposes, operate 
to conserve or reform the old faith, but whatever the motive the deter- 
mination is to spread it under every circumstance. We are thankful 
to these two authors for presenting the facts so impressively and sum- 
moning the church to an unescapable obligation. 


History of Christian Missions. By CHARLES Henry Ropginson, D.D. &vo, 
pp. xiv+533. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, 
$2.50 net. 

Winning the World for Christ. A Study in Dynamics. By Watrter Rvus- 
SELL LAMBUTH, one of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 12mo, pp. 295. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Price, cloth, $1 net. 

The Apostles of India. The Baird Lecture for 1915. By J. N. Oemvi, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. xii+447. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. Price, 
cloth, $1.50 net. 


Two of the great movements which are steadily gaining momentum 
are the rise and influence of churches in non-Christian lands and the 
awakening of the democracy of the world. There is a close relationship 
between the two, and they have both been made possible by the ministry 
of the Christian missionary. The fact that missionary work is receiving 
the attention of scholars is indicated by Canon Robinson’s volume which 
is included in the important series in the International Theological 
Library. We agree with the author that the final test of missionary 
success is moral and not numerical. The kingdom of God cometh not 
with the pomp of earthly circumstance; its movements are seldom spec- 
tacular but always spiritual. It takes time to produce results in Christian 
manhood and womanhood on pagan soil, and the delay is often a tax to 
patience. A review of what has been accomplished is therefore all the 
more desirable because it holds before the vision the manifold achieve- 
ments of this greatest enterprise of the modern church. Let. it be re- 
membered that missions, as we understand them, are a relatively recent 
development. The work really began in the eighteenth century and made 
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phenomenal progress in the nineteenth; but its present growth impres- 
sively proclaims the wondrous miracles of grace. From 1900 to 1914 the 
number of European and American missionaries increased from 16,218 te 
24,871, and the number of local missionaries and mission helpers from 
62,366 to 129,527. After a few introductory pages discussing the peculiar 
capability of Christianity to satisfy the needs of every member of the 
human race, Dr. Robinson has a chapter on “Methods of Missionary 
Work.” The principles which guided the Apostle Paul in his missionary 
policy, as contained in his Epistles and in the Acts, are still applicable, 
but the methods must needs vary according to the complicated character 
of modern needs. Some of these methods, like the educational and 
medical, are carefully discussed, and the spirit of disinterestedness which 
they manifest is sharply contrasted with the political methods of the 
Dutch in South Africa and Ceylon. One reads with amazement this ex- 
tract from a journal kept by Van Riebeek in 1658 at Capetown: “Began 
holding school for the young slaves, the chaplain being charged with the 
duty. To stimulate the slaves to attention while at school, and to induce 
them to learn the Christian prayers, they were promised each a glass of 
brandy and two inches of tobacco when they finish their task.” It is 
humilating to learn that the Protestant Reformers were so busily engaged 
in theological controversy that they had no time to consider the mission- 
ary implications of the gospel. Full credit is given to the sacrificial de- 
votion to missions of the Moravians. In subsequent chapters the author 
covers the entire field with remarkable thoroughness. He does not over- 
load his pages with statistics, and his narrative is both readable and re- 
liable. It is the best work in English and altogether indispensable to the 
preacher who desires to know what has been done in order that he may 
realize what yet remains to be done toward the Christianization of the 
world. We are recognizing more fully than ever before the need for 
strengthening the home base. Bishop Lambuth’s volume will greatly aid 
in this direction. He utters a needed exhortation when he writes: “The 
home base is much more a base line for intercessory prayer than it is for 
monetary supply. As important as it may seem for money power behind 
the missionary enterprise, the necessity for prayer power is infinitely 
greater. Prayer secures the laborers, money cannot. They would be 
worthless if it could. Shekels and hirelings cannot establish the King- 
dom of God. It requires men who cannot be bought. Prayer that wins 
battles at home will secure victory on the firing line abroad. Defeat in 
prayer at headquarters will mean disaster in the trenches.” This quota- 
tion is from the heart-searching chapter on “Prayer: Man Seeking God.” 
Equally impressive is that on “The Holy Spirit: God Seeking Man,” and it 
is so because of the appropriate illustrations from missionary biography. 
In fact, the whole volume is full of telling points and appeals, of a kind 
that can feed the fires of missionary zeal and furnish material for sermons 
and addresses. India has been the scene of missionary effort from the 
earliest centuries of Christian history. Some of the most distinguished 
leaders of the Church have been associated with the evangelization of 
that vast continent. Dr. Ogilvie has made an important contribution to 
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the study of missions, and we are glad to read his illuminating chapters 
on Saint Thomas, Xavier, Ziegenbalg, Schwartz, Carey, Martyn, and 
Duff. He is very generous in his references to the Jesuit missionaries, 
but he does not fail to point out the fearfully degrading results which 
followed the persecuting zeal of Menezes and the “bastard Christianity” of 
De Nobili, Britto, and Beschi. A better title for this volume would have 
been The Apostles of India, true and false. It would be to stretch charity 
to the breaking point to think of these last mentioned as representatives 
of Jesus Christ. It is, however, well to know of the evil influences which 
operated, so that we can appreciate all the better the achievements in 
spite of the handicaps. The independent research, the judicious treatment 
of the extensive material, and\the appreciative spirit in which all the 
men are referred to make this a worthy volume, deserving of interested 
attention. 


Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. Edited by James Hastings, D.D., 
with the assistance of Joun A. Serpe, D.D., and Joun C. Lampert, 
M.A. Octavo, Volume I. Aaron-Lystra, pp. xiv+729. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $6, net. 


One of the chief functions of an editor is to practice the art of selec- 
tion and omission, and to observe the principles of proportions and values. 
Judged by these tests, Dr. Hastings is one of the leading editors of Chris- 
tian literature in the English language. The Dictionary of the Bible, 
which he edited in five volumes, was in itself a notable undertaking. This 
was followed by the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, the eighth volume 
of which has just appeared. Simultaneously with this pvblication he 
brought out a Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels in two volumes. As 
a supplement to this, the first volume on the Apostolic Church has been 
recently published, to be followed in due course by a second. The preacher 
will find these four volumes to be among the best of working tools for 
the study of the New Testament. Never was the demand greater on the 
pulpit for a positive word to meet the stress of our times, and the men 
who are doing solid work for the Kingdom of God are teacher-preachers. 
Dr. Hastings is doing much, through these volumes, to increase the num- 
ber of such desirable and needed guides of the church. One is surprised 
and pleased with the richness and variety of the discussions. While most 
of the articles are short, lucidity and thoroughness have not been sacrificed 
for the sake of brevity. Among the longer articles are “Atonement,” 
“Church,” “Eschatology,” “Faith,” “God,” “Grace,” “Holy Spirit,” “Holi- 
ness,” “Judgment,” “Justification,” “Law,” “Love.” These are subjects 
of doctrinal importance, and it is needless to point out their value for the 
preacher’s consideration. Twenty-two double column pages are given to a 
discussion of “Christ, Christology”; and it interprets with scholarly 
accuracy the thought of the New Testament on this central topic. The 
article on “Inspiration and Revelation” treats of all the related issues; 
to say that its author is Professor Sanday is a sufficient guarantee of ex- 
cellence. “Revelation is the discovery or disclosure of God to man. In- 
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spiration is the mode, or one of the modes, by which this discovery or 
disclosure is made; it is the process by which certain select persons were 
enabled, through the medium of speech or of writing, to convey special 
information about God to their fellows.” These words may be regarded 
as the text, and the well-thought-out article its exposition, which is given 
in the light of the Bible, more particularly of the apostolic writings. The 
article on “Hellenistic and Biblical Greek” is marked by all the excellent 
qualities which distinguished the work of its author, the late Dr. Thumb. 
As an indication of the serene atmosphere in the realms of Christian 
scholarship, which the war has not been able to disturb, we quote what 
Moulton and Milligan have recently written about him in Part II of The 
Vocabulary of the Greek Testament: “He has achieved in a relatively 
short career a marvelous output of work upon the Greek language in its 
whole history down to the present day, and leaves no one his peer in the 
philological delineation of Hellenistic and the modern vernacular.” The 
background of New Testament apocalyptic thought is given in articles on 
“Ascension of Isaiah,” “Assumption of Moses,” “Apocalypse of Baruch,” 
and “Book of Enoch”; while “Hellenism,” “Emperor-worship,” and 
“Gnosticism” deal with some of the subtle situations which confronted the 
apostles and the early Christians. It was the virtue of the Christian life 
which convinced Jew and Gentile of the superior merits of the gospel. 
This subject receives very thorough treatment in a series of practical 
topics like boldness, conversion, conscience, discipline, faithfulness, 
formalism, goodness, hope, justice, kindness, liberty. The article on 
“Ethics” makes much of the distinctive qualities of Christian character. 
This is produced by the conviction that in the living Christ a new force 
had come into existence and by the experience shared by every Christian 
of the continual indwelling and inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Various 
aspects of the Church are considered in articles on assembly, communion, 
congregation, fellowship, Kingdom of God. That on the Church describes 
it as “a commonwealth open to all the world. Every human being may 
find a place in it; and all those who belong to it will find that they have 
entered a vast family, in which all the members are brethren and have 
the obligations of brethren to promote one another’s well-being both of 
body and soul.” It is unfortunate that the freedom of fellowship enjoyed 
by the early Church should have been handicapped by sacerdotalism, 
traces of which are seen in the discussion on “Eucharist.” Much helpful 
suggestion is found in the treatment of such subjects, like abstinence, as- 
surance, benediction, brotherly love, comfort, contentment, doxology, ex- 
hortation, fear, joy. These and other word studies furnish material for 
helpful Bible readings at the prayer meeting. Professor Lake, of Harvard, 
writes on the Acts and maintains the accepted view that Luke was the 
author. Professor Moffatt, in “Uncanonical Gospels,” reviews these exten- 
sive writings which were a “rank undergrowth of popular literature in 
early Christianity.” In the article on “Gospels” we find this incisive 
criticism of the critics: “The modern critic fashions out of the first three 
Gospels a Jesus after his liking, and then denies that the Christ of the 
Fourth Gospel is compatible with this Jesus whom his literary criticism 
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has created. But is it not more likely to be the case that the Jesus of 
history was One too lofty in personality, too manysided in character to be 
understood by his contemporaries? It is, moreover, easy to draw quite 
false antitheses between the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics.” These 
sentences recall a remark by Dr. Caspar René Gregory: “The typical 
scholar is too often closed against the things of real life. He considers 
possibilities and with deadly accuracy decides on the impossible.” Such 
men, however, discredit the truth, and we are happy to note that they are 
not represented in the pages of this volume. Much more can be written 
about the excellent studies of the New Testament books, and several of 
the post-apostolic writings, as well as of the cities and countries asso- 
ciated with early Christianity. But enough has been said to prove the 
value of this dictionary to the preacher in his regular ministrations. 


Early Methodists Under Persecution. By Jostan Henry Barr. New York 
and Cincinnati: The Methodist Book Concern, 1916, 256 pages. 
Net, $1.25. 


Tus is the first time that one of the most thrilling chapters in the 
history of the Christian Church has ever been treated in a book by itself, 
or even adequately treated at all. It does for Methodists what Workman 
has done for the first Christians (Persecution in the Early Church, 1906), 
what Lea did for the Inquisition, and what Professor Eric McCoy North 
has done for Early Methodist Philanthropy (1915). It is an admirable 
piece of work, as interesting as it is thorough, and it is done once for all. 
It ought to be read by the thousands, not only for its historical value by 
students, but as a spiritual tonic by religious people who are open to an 
appeal of consecration, self-sacrifice, and heroic endurance hardly sur- 
passed in the annals of either pagan or papal persecution, and as a stim- 
ulus to faith and loyalty to lukewarm Methodists, who in this easy-going 
age are ready to drop like ripe fruit into the lap of the proselyter. This 
is specially true of the Anglican proselyter, for one of the sad revelations 
of this book is that it was not Roman persecution whose steel the Meth- 
odists felt, except sometimes in Ireland, that it was not Presbyterian, for 
Scotland never lifted a finger against them, that it was not Baptist nor 
Congregational, for it was rare for dissenters in England to be mixed up 
in these damnable attacks, though it occasionally happened, but it was 
almost entirely an Anglican or Episcopalian monopoly. So far as they 
were anything, the mobs were good Protestant Episcopalian ruffians, 
sometimes led by their pastor—or stimulated by him, or their leaders 
filled with whisky from his or his parishioners’ cellars—against min- 
isters and members of his own church. Back of the persecutions were 
often the false and scurrilous attacks of the parson in the pulpit. In 
fact the intellectual persecution of the Methodists as told by our author in 
Chapter XII was so extravagant, scandalous, and sometimes indecent that 
one can hardly wonder that mobs in that awfully brutal, sodden, liquor- 
cursed England of the eighteenth century arose to do their hellish work. 
Though some were killed outright, the deaths of many were hastened by 
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their injuries, and it really seems a miracle that not more were martyred. 
After treating in eight chapters the persecutions proper (“Cost of a New 
Cause,” “Wesley,” “Charles Wesley,” “Whitefield,” “Lay Preachers,” whose 
heroism covers that whole period with glory; think of John Nelson the 
Greatheart, Knight of God without fear and reproach; Methodist People 
and Mobs, Ireland in two chapters), the author in the remaining six 
chapters discusses the “Press Gangs,” the “Clergy and Magistrates,” the 
“University,” “Vilification,” “Persecution Checked,” and “Estimate,” con- 
cluding with bibliography and index. One of the most valuable chapters 
is that on persecution by the Universities of Cambridge, and especially 
Oxford, in which is told for the first time in a modern book the full story 
of the seven Methodists, of which well-read people to-day know chiefly 
through the (mostly) false remark of Dr. Samuel Johnson. This chapter 
gives this whole case, with welcome quotations from the original sources, 
and is alone worth the price of the book. A treatment of the legal stand- 
ing of Methodists and other Christians (except Anglicans) in England 
should have been inserted, as well as of the defenses of the persecutions 
(if there were such), and their reactions in both the Methodist and non- 
Methodist literature of the time. This is a rich and most important work, 
well done and well worth doing, well printed, with full references, and 
will stand by itself as an indispensable contribution to the history of 
Christianity by pagans, of evangelicals or heretics by Catholics, of Bap- 
tists by Catholics and Protestants, of Quakers by Anglicans, and of Pres- 
byterians in Scotland by the same. These have been written up by many; 
now for the first time we have a literary monument to devotion almost 
equally noble and thrilling. 


Father Stanton’s Last Sermons in 8. Alban’s, Holborn. Edited with a 
Preface by E. F. Russerz, M.A. 12mo, pp. xiii+332. New York: 
Hodder & Stoughton. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 


Tus volume of fifty sermons reveals one of the most winsome per- 
sonalities of the modern pulpit, who exercised an intensive ministry for 
Christ and the Church in London during a period of nearly fifty years. 
It is a volume which throbs with passionate love for Jesus Christ and of 
eager concern for the redemption of men. It is not surprising that such 
large congregations listened to Father Stanton’s preaching and were 
helped in the straits and struggles of life by his outspoken and sympathetic 
messages. Nowhere do we find the tepid or uncertain note in these utter- 
ances, but on every page there are burning convictions expressed in lan- 
guage which is direct, earnest, and forceful. When it is said that Father 
Stanton was an Anglo-Catholic who held extreme High Church views, we 
are not surprised to find in these sermons the enthusiastic advocacy of 
his beliefs. But we can overlook his eccentricities and extravagances 
about the mass, confession, prayers for the dead, baptismal regeneration, 
and the like because of his ardent and devout evangelicalism. We are 
not concerned to defend the inconsistency of such a position because we 
are more interested in his incessant emphasis on the Christian redemp- 
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tion through the sacrifice on the cross. In so far as he did this, he may 
be regarded as in the line of succession with Spurgeon and Joseph Parker, 
both of whom exulted in the glory of the cross. And, indeed, every fruitful 
Christian ministry has given the central place to the deed on Calvary. It 
is this fact more than any other which leads us to commend these sermons 
to our readers. In the heart-searching addresses on the seven words, we 
read: “Calvary has no date; it lies right back in the truth of God. The 
redemption of mankind is as old as God himself, so do not you ever say 
that our faith is not old. Our religion is like God, from everlasting to 
everlasting. There never was a time when redemption was not in the 
mind of God, and there never is or will be a time when redemption will 
not be in the mind of God. We put Calvary so many years back, but we 
are thinking of Calvary under the ticking of the clock. Put yourself into 
eternity, and Calvary has no beginning and no end, either in time or ap- 
plication.” Here is the conclusion on the meditation, “It is finished.” “O 
Lord Jesus Christ, who died upon the cross, and finished the work of re- 
demption, grant that we may trust wholly and entirely in thee, and that 
all our hopes may be centered in thee; that all our sins may be lost in 
thee; that all our insufficiencies may be made all-sufficient by thee; that 
thou mayst be not only the Saviour of the world, but owr Saviour; that 
thou mayst be not only our Saviour, but our own dear Saviour, and that 
all through our life, to the last breath we take, we may trust wholly and 
entirely in thee, and.thee alone, as our Saviour, our Redeemer and our 
King.” The fundamental truths of repentance and conversion, prayer and 
the Holy Spirit are expounded and enforced with evangelistic fervor. A 
deep knowledge of the human heart, at its best and at its worst, and a 
profound conviction of the present power to save unto the uttermost of the 
living Christ, enabled Father Stanton to preach in a way that was at 
once fearless, pointed, and urgent. These necesary qualities of successful 
preaching are seen in the sermons on “God’s Providence in Temptation,” 
“God’s Presence in Temptation,” “Heart Agony,” “As Far As,” “Neverthe- 
less,” “The Impossible,” “Forfeited Blessings,” and “If I May.” This 
book will be welcomed and eagerly read by preachers and by the laity who 
will be led by it into strength, comfort, and peace. 








